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OBSTRUCTION OR‘ ‘CLOTURE: 


Whatever else may be said or thought of our method of electing our 
Parliaments, no one can deny to the machinery which we employ the 
most perfect thoroughness and completeness. The litigants feel that 
they are in the hands of a hanging judge. The verdict is sharp, sud- 
den, and irrevocable. There is no catastrophe like it. But yesterday 
the word of Cesar might have stood against the world. Now he lies 
there. In last April the victors were astonished at the magnitude of 
their success, the vanquished at the stupendous completeness of their 
overthrow. It was natural to expect that in proportion to the magni- 
tude and completeness of the triumph the course of action would be 
clear and decided. There was little room for doubt and hesita- 
tion for the master of twenty legions, But the very first step 
which had to be taken showed how little reliance is to be placed 
on mere numbers when those numbers have no clear and defined 
principle to guide them. In this case every one felt himself at 
liberty: to talk about what very few had taken the tronble to under- 
stand. .'I allude, of course, to the enormous and utterly profitless 
waste of time and ‘trouble, and the endless and most unedifying 
debates, which have illustrated the case of Mr. Bradlaugh. The case 
was really extremely simple.’ The oath which he at first refused and 
afterwards was ready to take-was no part of the law and custom of 
Parliament, over which Parliament has. unquestionable jurisdiction, 
but was the creature of a statute, the observance of which was secured 
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by heavy penalties to be sued for in the courts of law. It is melan- 
choly to think that so much precious time, out of a session from which it 
could be so ill spared, was utterly lost and squandered because the House 
could not be made to see and act on this distinction ; and the waste of 
time was the more inexcusable because the true view of it was from 
the very first taken by the Prime Minister, whose experience of fifty 
years the House might have been expected to follow, especially as he 
was well known to have given much attention to the subject. The House, 
after the deliberations of two committees, proved quite unequal to 
deal with this simple question in -a straightforward and’ business- 
like manner, and it was only after having exhausted every species of 
error that it was saved from discreditable conflict with the courts 
of law by the employment by the Government of the full force of an 
intact and unbroken majority. 

And yet those who have calmly and dispassionately watched the 
present House cannot, I imagine, survey them without disappointment, 
and even a considerable degree of uneasiness. An intact majority, 
the halo of a splendid victory not yet grown pale, the adhesion, ex- 
cept on one occasion, of the whole of their party, have prevailed, and 
they have not been defeated with all these things in their favour ; 
but at what a price has this success been obtained ! 

At the end of a laborious session we count up what we have 
achieved, but take no account of what we have failed to do. It 
would not, I think, be an unprofitable waste of time if some one would 
take upon himself the office of avvocato di diavolo, and tell us ali we 
have lost as well as all we have gained. We have passed two measures 
of first-rate importance during the late session. How many might we 
have passed if we could obtain for the purposes of real business one 
half of the time which has been intentionally and deliberately 
wasted? We count what we get, but mever reckon what we wantonly 
and wastefully allow to be thrown away. The present method of 
proceeding renders many branches of legislative duty utterly im- 
possible. The codification of the criminal law has been brought to a 
point at which it might fairly claim the attention of the House; but 
what Government will be so foolish as to bring forward such a 
measure, when the only result must be that it would never pass, and 
that in it, even if it were passed, would be buried all the legislation of 
the year? The same observations apply to innumerable other sub- 
jects, which, being of a technical nature, must, if they are to be dealt 
with at all, be taken in a great degree on the faith of experts. Any 
one who watched the debates on the vote for the Irish constabulary 
must see how impossible it will be to pass any bill relating to Ire- 
land unless it is so fortunate as to obtain the support. of some 
twenty Home Rulers—that is, unless it is utterly distasteful to the 
great majority of the House. There probably never was a stronger 
or more respected assembly than the House of Commons, But even 
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the House of Commons cannot afford to pose for ever in the character 
of victim, and to sue im forma pauperis to those whom it has alike 
power and duty to command. The. charge may fairly be brought 
against the House that she is a corrupter of the youth. The laxity 
of her discipline holds out what, to a certain class of minds, are 
almost irresistible temptations. To obtain fame is granted to few, 
but to attain notoriety is in the reach. of all who have contrived to 
cross the threshold of Parliament. 

We ought not to hold out the wreath of real glory with the one 
hand, and the shabby and worthless tinsel of mere notoriety in the 
other. Mankind are quite vain enough without devising new and 
pernicious outlets for their gratification. A perseverance in the 
present system must sooner or later have the effect, not only of 
lowering respect for the proceedings of the House, for that it has 
already to some extent accomplished, but of deteriorating the material 
of which the House is composed. Once let it be thoroughly under- 
stood that proceedings such as we have been in the habit of witness- 
ing lately are not the exception but the rule, and carry with them 
neither disgrace nor disqualification, and a visible change in the 
material of the House may with the utmost certainty be predicted. 
Many people who are willing to bear an honourable burden will 
refuse to submit to a wearisome and discreditable servitude. An 
institution under such conditions cannot be permanent, and if it has 
not the strength to grow better it will assuredly grow worse, donec 
ad ea tempora perventum est ubi nec vitia nostra nec remedia pati 
possumus. The temptation is peculiarly great to a party out of 
office. Once let it be understood that talking against. time and its 
sister arts imply no disgrace, but are even counted good service, and 
we are arrived at the point where the ways that lead to honour and 
dishonour divide. 

Every year of the present deplorable system makes the reform 
more arduous, and what even now isa task of no small difficulty may 


soon become utterly beyond our power. 


Altera jam teritur bellis civilibus wtas, 
Suis et ipsa Roma viribus ruit. 


If this is the price which our ministers and our senators are to pay 
for a not very startling amount of success in attending to the ordi- 
nary business of a session carried on under the most favourable. con- 
ditions, what are we to expect when the majority has been subjected 
to those chances and changes which are sure to wait on the latter 
days of every Parliament? | Already the present House of Commons 
is fairly entitled to the credit. of having devised a new method of 
obstruction. It has come to this—that the notices of questions to 
be asked before the commencement of business begin to assume the 
dignity of a portly pamphlet, and that the precious moments which 
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ought to be devoted to the transaction of real business are wasted to 
gratify the vanity of some senator who thus prepares himself by a 
preliminary question for the speech of the future, or abuses this oppor- 
tunity, which was designed for the promotion of practical business, for 
the purpose of publishing a long and vapid lecture at the public ex- 
pense. On many occasions two hours of precious public time have been 
thus wantonly and wastefully consumed. The truth is that the un- 
doubted increase in intellectual power which may be observed in the 
present House is at any rate, and must be, a potent cause of obstruction. 
Time was when the whole talking of the House was performed by some 
forty or fifty members, but that was in the days of mail-coaches timed 
to run at the stupendous speed of seven and a half miles an hour, and of 
letters that cost eightpence apiece. The telegraph has made the 
change complete, and has made the House of Commons much more 
like the council of a single city in immediate contact with its con- 
stituents than the delegates of remote communities. At any rate 
the result is that we must learn to expect for the future not merely 
as much speaking as is required to place the subject clearly before the 
House, but as much more as may be required by a host of able and 
ambitious men, more intent on distinguishing themselves than on 
aiding the course of public business. All this, however, may, or 
at any rate must, be borne with. The feelings that prompt it are 
natural and excusable. Heavy as is the price which we must pay for 
it, we should be sorry to see a time when the House of Commons 
ceased to be the training-ground for eloquence and the nurse of 
genius. 

I return to the darker side of the picture, which presents the 
House no longer as the noble arena for reason and eloquence, but 
.as the grave of terse and manly discussion and the fruitful parent of 
trickery and evasion. We have noticed nature’s frailty; we have now 
to consider nature’s frailty degraded to an art and reduced to method 
and system. The cancer which is eating out the heart of this our 
ancient and noble assembly is the unhappy discovery that an instru- 
ment which was devised for the promotion of liberty and justice may 
be made the means of furthering the ends of faction and sedition. 

Of course the art of occasionally speaking against time is not 
unknown to any public debating body, but the honour of reducing the 
vice of talking against time to a system must, I believe, be accorded 
without dispute to the second-rate members of Opposition during the 
latter days of Mr. Gladstone’s Government. These gentlemen dis- 
covered that language was capable of far more useful purposes 
than those of persuading, instructing, or convincing. They put 
their trust not in logic or rhetoric, but in time; and Time, who, as 
the Greeks tell us, is a good-natured god, smiled on the devotion 
of his worshippers. The art of parliamentary warfare was as effec- 
tually changed by this discovery as the art of feudal war was by 
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the discovery of gunpowder. Debate was no longer the means 
of convincing and refuting, it became the art of preventing the 
adversary from arriving at any conclusion at all. The aim of the 
rhetorician who formed himself on the new model was the wasting 
a session, not of the confuting an antagonist. It had many ad- 
vantages. It is a complete leveller. Quality is not to be had for the 
asking, but quantity can be supplied by any one on whom Nature 
has bestowed lungs and impudence. It used to be thought the pride 
of an orator to carry his audience with him, but the new school placed 
their delight in lagging as far as possible behind them. 

Well, Mr. Gladstone’s Government was overthrown, and I am 
happy to say that no attempt was made on our part to imitate those 
tactics which had been employed against us. Nevertheless, the seed 
which had been sown was not by any means wholly lost. The Pro- 
methean fire, which had burned so fiercely in the breasts of certain 
gentlemen who had obtained office as their reward, burst out with 
even greater fervour in a new direction. Home Rule, under the 
auspices of Mr. Butt, came on the stage, and it soon appeared that 
Home Rule and Obstruction were made for each other. The leader 
of the party which professed to aim at the dissolution of the union 
between Great Britain and Ireland was Mr. Butt, the ex-contributor to 
the Morning Herald, who had for many years sat and voted with the 
Tories. It was not convenient to put the intentions of the Home 
Rulers into too clear and definite a shape—first, because there was 
little or no chance of persuading the Home Rulers themselves to 
agree in one clear and definite proposal; and next, because such an 
agreement would have been embarrassing to the Tory Government, 
which there was no wish on the part of the leader to disturb. In 
such a state of things the art. of speaking against time, as the adver- 
tisers of steel pens say, ‘came as a boon and a blessing to men.’ It 
is not very unreasonable to suppose that a ministry which sought to 
win its laurels in other fields than those of domestic legislation 
viewed with a certain degree of complacency the labours of an heroic 
band which had contrived to emancipate itself and its hearers from 
the necessity of thought first by speeches by which nothing was 
meant, and next by a policy which never clothed itself in any tangible 
shape. Iam very sorry to have to admit that in the discussions on 
the Mutiny Bill, and on the question of flogging especially, the evil 
and discreditable practice of deliberately wasting the public time was 
largely resorted to in quarters from which better things might have been 
expected, and that during the first Parliament of the present year there 
were no symptoms that the practice had lost any of its attractions. 

It remains to speak of the Parliament which has just closed 
its sittings. If ever there was an occasion favourable to the era- 
dication of this deplorable practice, it was afforded by the present 
session. If numbers could avail aught, the majority was the largest 
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that has been known for fifty years. If authority was to prevail, we 
had a Prime Minister occupying a position of almost unrivalled power 
and popularity, utterly opposed to the waste of public time, and 
anxious above all things to occupy the House really and usefully with 
measures which had been too long delayed. 

Nobody can say that we are surfeited with legislation, or that 
there are no subjects especially claiming the attention of the House. 
It is hardly an exaggeration to say that for the last six years there 
has been a cessation from the ordinary duty of making laws. Yet 
even under these favourable circumstances we find opposition by 
means of gross and obvious obstruction not only not diminished, but 
actually on, the increase. We see the art deliberately and syste- 
matically practised by persons whose position in the House and 
in the country would have seemed, but for the clearest evidence 
to the contrary, to render such a charge impossible. We have 
the Government and the Opposition, the Irish party and the 
fourth party—the difference between the last two apparently be- 
ing merely nominal, as they pursue the same object, the obstruction 
of business, by the same means. The effect, at any rate, is identical. 
The end and aim of those who contrive to monopolise the greater 
part of the public time is, that whereas the House is called together 
to deliberate on weighty public affairs, to regulate our finances, and 
to make our laws, it shall do none of these things, but shall de 
liberately allow the time set aside for the purposes of the nation to 
be wasted in order to permit the lowest ends of faction to be effected 
by the most ignoble and despicable means. 

Let no one deceive himself with the notion that this great and 
growing evil will, if left alone, wear itself out and disappear like so 
many other diseases of the body politic. Even if it were so, we can- 
not afford the wearing away of a chronic and lingering disorder. But 
there is every reason why it should not wear away. Consider, in the 
first place, the extremely small stock in trade which is required to 
carry on the business. Eloquence would be a positive drawback. 
The object of the speaker against time is not to please; nay, it is 
rather to worry andtorment. A pleasant voice is no recommendation, 
for it tends to impair the success of one whose business is to make 
himself as disagreeable as possible. Consider next the delights 
which a thoroughly coarse, vulgar, and thick-skinned man may 
obtain in exchange for these not very shining qualifications. 
There is the gratification of vanity, of such vanity as such a man 
is peculiarly capable of feeling. His name is in all the news- 
papers, his noble features adorn the weekly. press. Everybody 
knows about him, and if not a great man he can easily mix him- 
self up with great affairs, if only by obstructing them. He does 
not require the possession of one single virtue, one single talent, or 
one ‘single branch of knowledge. And yet this man, such as I have 
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described him, can often exercise considerable influence. The man 
whose name is always on:the paper, who has always a motion, a 
question, or an amendment, who is always ready to move an adjourn- 
ment or that the House be: counted, can exercise a control over the 
course of public business which it is impossible for men in office 
entirely to neglect; and thus an odious influence is exerted by the 
exhibition of those very qualities which prove how unfit its owner is 
to use it. Nothing can be more weak than to suppose that a position 
of this kind, won without merit, and maintained without ability or 
honour, will, after all these advantages have been gained, be surren- 
dered so long as it can be retained. It is no exaggeration to say 
that there is no chance of things getting better, and every proba- - 
bility that they will become worse. The dislike to a course of 
proceeding so entirely contrary to the maxims and ideas of the 
ordinary English gentleman is wearing off by degrees, and so far 
from amendment being probable, our prospects are all in the con- 
trary direction. The feeling of honour once laid aside, the temp- 
tation to annoy and confound an adversary by shabby and unfair 
means becomes irresistible. We have also to remember that, little 
as a calm observer may be disposed to be satisfied with the way in 
which time is wasted in the House of Commons, there are causes at work 
which give a reasonable ground for still further anxiety. A very large 
majority of the present House are pledged to support the equalisa- 
tion of the borough and county franchise. Are they quite certain 
that it will be as easy to devise measures for curtailing the almost 
boundless liberty of speech and power of obstruction then as it is 
now? We may well expect to hear of many new grievances. Will 
the new constituencies be ready, inexperienced as they are, to shut 
the door to discursive complaints? Or can we expect them at once 
to appreciate a responsibility which seems so slow in winning its way 
to the ears of our present House? Ten years ago no one could have 
supposed that things would have been allowed to reach anything 
approaching their present state. Let us but go on in our present 
ruinous course, and the mischief, which is fast becoming inveterate, 
will have become ineradicable. 

The question will appear in a yet more seriousaspect when we reflect 
that the House of Commons has gradually, but most completely, ac- 
quired to itself the powers, the division of which among various bodies 
used to be regarded as the distinguishing merit of the British Constitu- 
tion. No reasonable man would now apply to it the language of Delolme 
or of Blackstone. The theory of checks and balances has been thrown to 
the winds. The President of the United States retains a veto which has 
departed for generations from the Kings of England. The Senate of 
America, elected by separate States, has.a power very different from that 
which belongs to the English House of Lords. The House of Commons 
makes and unmakes ministries, but in America the Ministers are not 
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members of Parliament, and cannot be removed except by impeach- 
ment for a specific offence. We have but one anchor, the good sense, 
the patriotism, and the firm resolution of the House of Commons, and 
if that fails us chaos is come again. If we are endowed with the com- 
monest instinct of self-preservation, we shall direct our most) serious 
attention to the things that are passing apparently unnoticed in the 
assembly which is the undisputed arbiter of our fate. If we do so, 
we shall find that by far the greater part of the time of the House 
of Commons is expended in the reiterated and generally irrelevaht 
discussion of some subject which, if ever so ably discussed, would in 
no degree assist the transaction of public business, and which is 
obviously discussed merely for the purposes of delay; and, what is 
most deplorable, every one seems to regard this disgraceful spectacle 
as an inevitable evil which cannot be cured, but may be rendered 
more endurable by meekness and patience. It never seems to occur 
to any one that what would be insupportable in private society ought 
not to be tolerated by the representatives of a great and proud nation. 
No doubt, as Hudibras says :— 
Some have been cudgelled till they know 
What wood the cudgel’s of by the blow; 


Some ny been kicked till they know whether 
A shoe’s of neat’s or Spanish leather, 


But such patience is scarcely consistent with the position of the rulers 
and leaders of men. 

Even while I write, a signal confirmation of the confidence and 
presumption which these new tactics inspire is to be found in a 
speech just delivered at Ennis by Mr. Parnell :— 


For ourselves, in the last Parliament, when we had a Tory Government to face, 
I never at the time hid my convictions that with a Liberal Government in power 
it would be necessary for us somewhat to change or modify our action. Nothing 
was to be gained from the Tories, and it was therefore necessary for the Irish party 
to punish them without sparing them. Yet this present Liberal Government has made 
great promises. Up to the present it has absolutely given us no one single perform- 
ance, but through the mouth of the Ohief Secretary of Ireland it was entreated 
that it be given one year’s time in order to see whether it cannot benefit Ireland, 
and we have been willing to give it the time and trial ; but I stand here to-day to 
express my conviction that whenever it is necessary for us to resume our ancient 
policy, such as we practised against the Tories, whenever we find this Liberal 
Government falls short of either its professions or its performances, on that day it 
will be the duty of the present strong Irish party to show that it can punish the 
Liberal Government as well as the Tory. 


Mark the tone of insolent dictation, of almost sovereign command,. 
which this Triton of the minnows assumes towards the House of Com- 
mons. The Tories he found it necessary to punish without sparing 
them. They were ferw natura, animals to whom no mercy was to be 
shown. The Tories are utterly outlawed, but the Liberals have begged 
hard for a respite, and we gather, though it is not expressly granted, 
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that a respite is to be allowed them,-to be recalled at once if they 
fall short of the tale of bricks which their hard and suspicious task- 
masters demand of them. I have quoted this passage in order to 
found upon it a question: Whence comes this power over both parties 
which seems to place both at the mercy of Mr. Parnell? Has it been 
wrung from us by force or filched from us by fraud? Neither one nor 
the other. This power of punishment, as Mr. Parnell calls it, exists 
merely by our permission. It. grows out of an abuse which we have 
not seen fit to abate. The House of Commons has, by its sufferance, 
made this power of obstruction. The House can, if it think proper, 
demolish it. Not even an Act of Parliament would be required to sweep 
it away ; the simple expression of the will of the majority would be - 
sufficient. It is like the fly that maketh the ointment of the apothe- 
cary to stink: remove the fly, and the nuisance disappears. 

At the risk of being considered wild and visionary I venture to 
assert that passive and ignoble endurance is not the cure or a palliative 
for this great and growing evil. It is to be met not by patience and 
meekness, but by resistance—not by submission as to a hard necessity, 
but by a firm stand as against an intolerable insult and degradation. 
The House of Commons has an undoubted right, if it only chose to 
exercise it, to regulate the course’ and order of its own proceedings. 
Speech is not an end, but a means—the means of the transaction of 
public business—and when the right of speech is habitually and 
deliberately used for the purpose of impeding the transaction of 
business, it becomes a serious and deliberate offence and insult to the 
body on which it is practised. Nor can there be the least doubt to 
whose hands the power of resisting and punishing this offence ought to be 
entrusted. It is against the whole House that the offence has been com- 
mitted, and it is by the action of the majority of the House that it must 
be repressed. If we consider the matter, we shall see at once that 
the liberty of endless speech which we allow to our tormentors is, 
in the times in which we live, a gross anomaly. It is quite easy to 
understand that what the House stood in awe of in former times 
was the power of the Crown, and that for a like reason they for- 
bade the printing of their debates. Now we have nothing to fear 
from publicity except the opportunity which it gives of turning 
asses into lions, and transferring the power of the veto, which has 
virtually fallen from the Crown, to any one who has lungs and impu- 
dence sufficient to climb to that bad eminence. On the particular 
form by which the change may be made there is no occasion to dwell. 
The principle is abundantly clear. That principle is that, in all 
assemblies which meet together for the purpose of transacting busi- 
ness and promoting a common object, the guiding rule shall be the 
following the course which appears to the majority to be the best 
caleulated to attain that object. The House of Commons has alone, I 
believe, among deliberative bodies, suffered that power to be usurped 
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by individual members, and all that is required is that it be restored 
at once to its original possessors. In truth I believe there is scarcelya 
civilised country in the world which does not possess some rule to 
guard against this preposterous anomaly and intolerable mischief. 
America has her previous question, France her cléiwre, but in all the 
substance is the same—the treating the length of the debate or the 
speech not.as a matter at the disposal of single members, but as a mat- 
ter entirely in the disposition of the majority. To persons who have 
never considered the matter this may appear at first sight an arbitrary 
infraction of the liberty of private members, but a little reflection will 
soon dispel the illusion. Individual liberty has its advantages, but it 
is bought too dear when it is purchased by the slavery of every one 
else. The fallacy is well exposed by Pope :— 

Who first taught souls enslaved and realms undone 

The enormous faith of many made for one ; 


That proud exception to all nature’s laws, 
To invert the work and counterwork the cause ? 


In other words, we wish to maintain the freedom of debate, and in 
order to do so we submit tamely to have that freedom taken from us 
by any one who, being ‘as brave as a total absence of feeling and reflec- 
tion can make him,’ ventures to appropriate to hisown usethattime which 
is the common property ofall. Of course it cannot be denied that the 


exercise of such a power is a sad and sorrowful necessity. It is an 
admission that the morale of the House has degenerated from the time 
when to incur the displeasure of such a body was felt to be a punish- 
ment adequate to almost any offence. But matters will not be 
amended by tolerating a scarcely disguised mutiny against all legitimate 
authority, and rather submitting to a gross and insolent usurpation 
than admit that there is anything in the present state of things that 
requires a remedy cr threatens a mischief. 

It is only when the yoke under which they groan has been: taken 
off that the members of the House of Commons will come to appre- 
ciate the self-imposed slavery under which they have for so many 
years been most unaccountably content to live, and which I verily 
believe many of them consider to be a system of the most exalted 
freedom. They are so thoroughly accustomed to a state of utter 
uncertainty as to what will be the business of the day, that they 
regard the changes of our capricious climate as sure and steady in 
comparison. All this is bad enough when it is bond fide. No man 
is altogether a trustworthy judge of the time which he ought to 
occupy, or of the relative importance of a question with which he is 
and a question with which he is not concerned. The House may take 
refuge in talking and groaning; but talking and groaning are of 
small avail against persons who are perfectly persuaded that their 
own question is infinitely more important than any other, and still 
more when, as too often happens, the very end and object is to talk 
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about one thing in order to prevent the House from giving its atten- 
tion to another. Every one who addresses the House is, in posse if 
not im esse, the enemy of the transaction of business. He has what 
Bentham would call an anti-social interest, and is acting under an 
impulse, more or less great, to occupy more of the public time than 
a perfectly fair and impartial judge would award to his share. Yet 
our rules of proceeding most perversely place this power absolutely 
in the hands of the person most likely to abuse it, and, so long as 
he does not transgress the bounds of technical order, leave the 
other six hundred and fifty-seven members absolutely at his mercy. 
Where, I may ask with some confidence, is there so gross and 
outrageous an instance of the ‘enormous faith of many made for one’ 
as is exhibited when the whole concerns of a mighty empire, how- 
ever important and however urgent, can be postponed indefinitely at 
the will of a single man, perhaps too stupid to apprehend the relative 
importance of things, perhaps seeking for himself a shameful notoriety, 
perhaps actually striving to undermine and overthrow the very 
institutions whose overstrained tolerance he is abusing ? 

I have pointed out some of the evils of the present system of what 
some will call unbridled freedom, but which I should rather designate 
as unbounded license. I have not dissembled the loss. Let us now 
consider what would be the gain. In the first place, the trade of the 
talker against time would be gone; the House would be consulted if 
any attempt to speak against time were made, and the nuisance at 
once put down. Another advantage would be that we should hear 
car best speakers instead of our worst—the men by whom we should 
be guided and instructed, who would really form the opinion of the 
House and the country. The men best worth hearing are now unwil- 
ling to speak, partly because they are reluctant to prolong a debate 
which is sure without their aid to be stretched to the utmost limit 
of human patience, partly because they recoil from a debate which is 
like an unweeded garden—things rank and gross in nature possess it 
merely— partly because they feel keenly the wicked and wanton waste 
of public time, and are unwilling to add their sum of more to what 
they already feel to be far too much. This, the bringing forward the 
best men earlier, would have a great tendency to shorten debates. 
The bringing forward the best men earlier in the debate would have 
another advantage: it would give the speaker a choice of men which 
now, from the causes above mentioned, he does not possess. But the 
greatest of all advantages would be that the House would be, what 
it is not now, the master of its own time and of its own proceed- 
ings. The debates would be proportioned to the relevancy of the 
discussion, the importance of the subject, and the wishes of the House, 
instead of being, as they too frequently are, employed as mere instru- 
ments of procrastifation and annoyance. By this means and by this 
means only will Parliament ever be able to overtake even a slight 
portion of pressing and useful legislation. 
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No doubt it may be urged that, by placing the authority of cutting 
short a speech or a debate in the hands of the House, we are vesting in 
the majority the power of eluding disagreeable questions and of evading 
dangerous attacks. But this is only to say that power, place it in 
whatever hands you please, and guard it by whatever safeguards you 
may impose, is still liable to abuse. The question is, which is the 
safer and the wiser course—to trust to the discretion and fairness of a 
single man, or to the judgment of a great assembly acting with full 
publicity, and exposed to the criticism of a vigilant and hostile oppo- 
sition? Nothing is so fatal to the reputation of a party or a ministry 
as the suspicion that it is deceiving the public and abusing its powers 
to conceal its mistakes and misfortunes. To create a suspicion that 
the power of the majority was employed to conceal facts damaging to 
the Government would be worth volumes of mere surmise and de- 
clamation, and any attempt of the kind would assuredly fail. For 
the purposes of acquiring knowledge, mankind, thanks to telegraphs 
and newspapers, are approaching very near to ubiquity. Again, if 
it be urged that, though the majority may not be able to conceai 
facts, they may, by abusing their power, prevent their opponents 
from setting them out in their full light, there is little reason for 
apprehension. The ubiquitous press, the extreme facility of holding 
public meetings, are sufficient guarantees for publicity. It may also 
be assumed that the remedy of the cléture would not be pressed or 
applied anywhere except where the disease existed. Whatever charges 
may be urged against the House of Lords, it has never yet been accused 
of the offence which presses so heavily on the Commons, a boundless and 
predetermined loquacity. Some have been so bold as to insinuate 
that, if it has a fault, the blame lies somewhat in the other direction, 
and that the taciturnity of the one House may fairly be set off against 
the garrulity of the other. Supposing, therefore, that the majority 
of the House of Commons should abuse the right of the cléture, 
the previous question, or by whatever name it may be called, so as to 
deprive the minority of information to which it is justly entitled; 
or of a discussion which is considered useful for the public interest, 
the House of Lords will be always a place to which the cléture will 
not apply, and in which the ministers will be compelled to answer 
and to give opportunities for answering just as ample as are 
enjoyed at present in the House of Commons. 

I must honestly confess that it is with the bitterest regret and 
the most extreme reluctance that I, have been able to school my 
mind to this conclusion. That England, the proud mother of parlia- 
ments, should, in the fulness of her strength and the plenitude of her 
glory, feel herself obliged to own that she has so far degenerated that 
she can no longer trust her sons with the unbounded right of free 
speech which they have hitherto enjoyed, for fear they should abuse 
that great and glorious privilege to the destruction of her free 
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course of action, debate, and legislation, is indeed a thought full of 
bitterness and humiliation. But one thing would be worse, and 
that is, that we should go on crying peace when there is no peace, 
and, rather than acknowledge the malady under which we suffer, allow 
it to sap the foundations of our freedom and honour. 

It is singular to observe how differently the same thing is valued 
by different people at different times. We elect a very large assembly 
of the choicest spirits of the day, of men honoured by the especial 
confidence of our fellow-citizens; the operation costs some millions. 
The body has unquestionable authority over its members. How is 
the greater part of the time of this body spent? It is spent 
in scarcely disguised efforts to prevent anything from being done. - 
Time is the only thing connected with Parliamentary life which is 
apparently of no value at all. Let us turn from this miserable and 
contemptible waste of the most precious of earthly possessions by a 
great and civilised nation to the proceedings of the little republic of 
Athens. The rudest clock that is made in the Black Forest would 
have been to them a treasure of inestimable value. They measured 
time by the period that would be required to empty a large vessel of 
water through a small hole pierced at the bottom. We know how to 
measure time, but not how to save it. We can determine time to an 
instant, but seem curiously ignorant of its value. The noble orations 
of Lysias, Iszeus, AZschines, and Demosthenes, the very dust of which 
is as gold, were pronounced within a period measured by the emptying 
of a brazen vessel. Thus Demosthenes, when he challenges his 
adversary to prove some assertion, offers that it shall be proved out 
of his own time as measured by water, and when a document has to 
be read the orator is careful that the water shall be stopped, as the 
document would else curtail the limits of his own speech. Was time 
so valuable in Athens that even Demosthenes was put under restric- 
tion? and is it so worthless in England that every one of 658 members 
is at liberty to waste it as he pleases, and that when it is perfectly 
well known that the waste is intentional, and occurs as part of a 
deliberate and avowed conspiracy to coerce and wear out the majority ? 
We make better clocks than these poor Athenians did 2,000 years 
ago, but we have not, it should seem, learnt to estimate as well as 
they that which the cleck measures, the inestimable value of time. 


SHERBROOKE. 
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THE CREEDS—OLD AND NEW. 


Tue schemes of religion and of thought which are offered to mankind 
as the guide of life have all this common blot: they rest upon some 
partial phase of man’s history; they appeal to one side out of many in 
human nature. Some tell us Godliness is the one thing needful, 
some say Industry, some Knowledge. They think all will be well, if 
the world could only be converted—to devoutness of spirit, cry 
these; to enlightened self-interest, urge others; to a thirst for 
science, say the rest. 

No one of these conflicting schools seems concerned with more 
than one department of man’s composite life; none undertake to show 
us how we may attain to Devotion, Industry, Science, at the”same 
time ; how we may bring them all to a living work in harmony .to- 
gether in the service of one Supreme Good. One scheme there is 
which does do this, which looks to every phase of the past, not to 
one; which appeals to all the faculties of man, not to any one 
quality, however noble. And by virtue of this truly universal, 
truly human spirit that it has, this must in the end secure universal 
acceptance. 

The scheme of life and of thought, which it is the purpose of these 
Lectures to present, is marked off from all its contemporaries and 
predecessors by this :—that it addresses itself in the same spirit to all 
the facts of human nature: to the facts of devoutness, as much’as'the 
facts of self-help; to the truths of beauty as much as the truths of 
science ; it treats no part of the past as a blank, and no instinct of 
human nature as astumbling-block. Devoutness, Progress, Evolution, 
are all great forces; but they do not make up human life separately, 
and human life cannot be explained or based on any one. Nor will 
the great questions of human life ever be laid to rest until the mutual 
relations of these three, and of many such forces, are cleared up for us 
and reduced to order. Positivism declares that these forces can be 
reduced to order, and can be explained by common laws. The truth 
of this explanation is a matter of argument; it is open to proof and 
subject of course to inquiry and riper knowledge. Show us that 
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another explanation is complete, more scientific, more available, and 
we accept the proof, and welcome the improvement. But in the 
meantime acknowledge that the question of questions is at least being 
truly stated, and stated indeed for the first time. That question of 
questions I mean is this :—Can Religion become one with our highest 
Science about the World and about Man: and can this religious 
science, or (we may say) this scientific religion, directly inspire our 
entire activity on earth ? 

That is, to-day, man’s great problem. Which of the many creeds, 
and the many philosophies, has duly sulved it? It is the chief and 
precious quality of our modern culture, that it is nothing if not his- 
torical, complete, comprehensive. It insists that every age and phase 
of man’s manifold civilisation shall be sifted, understood, seen at its 
best. We will have nothing left out, nothing trampled on, The 
bigots, the pedants, the iconoclasts, the levellers shall not rob us of 
any single work or quality of man. All shall be saved, studied, cared 
for. It is a humanistic age, somewhat eclectic, keenly historical, 
sympathetic, many-sided, just. We are sadly endeavouring to undo 
the passionate errors of centuries, especially of the last century or 
two; and if we have no very distinct faith of our own, we decline to 
commit ourselves irretrievably to any exclusive creed, or to any 
militant school. We hold on, obstinate if somewhat hopeless, to 
toleration, to a general unwillingness to let go any substantive element 
in human nature. We feel that Theology has much that all the 
evolutionists and materialists cannot give us; and that they can never, 
in fact, take away. On the other hand, we feel that science has swept 
round the intellectual bases of theology till they are crumbling in 
mere impotence: useless, solitary relics. So too we feel that our 
modern industrial life has a great deal that is very cruel, and yet a 
great deal that is quite indispensable. Let us face the facts. Re- 
ligion, Industry, Morality, Science, do not work hand in hand to- 
gether ; indeed they often work at cross purposes, each ignoring the 
other. And yet this age has not lost its faith in any one of these. Is 
it not plain that the want of this age is that which can reconcile 
them, some common term which can express them all ? 

In how different a spirit from this spirit of comprehension and 
harmony, do all the old theological creeds address themselves to the 
questions of the soul! Catholic and Protestant, Trinitarian and Uni- 
tarian, Calvinist, Jesuit, Patristic, or Evangelical—all these extol and 
magnify one epoch of human history: they idealise one personage, use 
one book, or parts of one literature: the Bible, Jesus of Nazareth, the 
Testament, the Fathers, the great masters of theology ; epochs, books, 
and men no doubt of great and rare nobility, but still the outcome 
of one corner of the world’s history, of one very special type of 
spiritual nature. From all the rest of human story, the rich and 
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ledge and worth, from all this they turn with a frown ora sigh. To 
all the theological creeds, the earlier systems of life as well as all later 
phases of development are naught—vanity, the corruption of nature ; 
if not devilish and worldly, full of self-glory and self-indulgence ; at 
most, blind stumbling in the dark, wasted life; so that even to Dante 
the sublimest heroes and geniuses were all lost souls, sadly conscious 
that the best was not for them. Theology is bound to pass by in 
disdain or silence all that was great and beautiful in the vast ages 
which believed in many Gods; the Polytheisms and the Theocracies ; 
the heroic growth of Rome, the thought and grace of Hellas, the com- 
plex civilisation of Egypt; all that the Assyrian, Persian, Indian, or 
Chinese teachers and prophets ever gave to the countless myriads who 
rose into civilised life beneath their care. 

All this theology is bound, as theology, to ignore, if not to con- 
demn. It stands outside the worship, or the teaching, or the revela- 
tion of the one true God of Theology, and it has to be passed by in 
silence. Who ever heard a Christian divine preach on the work 
of Aristotle, or Confucius, of Pheidias, or Julius Cesar; tell the 
great drama of man’s moral regeneration as it is rehearsed in the 
paintings on Egyptian tombs; or take, as his text, the high morality 
that stands, ‘ foursquare, without flaw,’ in the work of Conficius ? 
‘ My kingdom is not of this world,’ said the head of his Church, and 
the modern divine is driven to strange shifts when he is asked, under 
what dispensation these great things were done and said. His sacred 
books tell him nothing of it. It was no god of his in whose name 
they were done! 

This onesidedness, this blindness to all but a favourite corner of 
human life, are not at all peculiar to Christian schools, or to theo- 
logians ; to the orthodox, and the pietists, All the purely revolutionary 
schools, whether they issue from a materialistic or from metaphysical 
types of free-thought, are even more onesided, more blind to all but the 
one phase of human nature, or of history, that they select. They 
speak of modern progress and enlightenment as an all-sufficient and 
conclusive ideal. Progress in their mouths does not mean the curve 
which is being traced in the entire course of man’s civilisation. It 
simply means the next step onward in continuation of the last step 
taken in the generation preceding. Evolution, as they understand 
it, means complete indifference to any distant past, or any past at 
all that is not closely akin to the present. In their eyes, the in- 
tellectual and moral forces of man that are active amongst us to-day, 
stand for the whole of human nature, and the demands of a scientific 
and productive age become the whole duty of man. The ‘ Dark 
Ages’ with their genius for beauty, their passionate self-devotion, 
their strength in obedience, fellowship, discipline, are to these modern 
evolutionists a cause of offence, a shameful blot in man’s history, 
best quited with disdain. 
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We thus stand, on the one side, with a retrograde theology, which 
seeks to force us back upon a petty and partial conception of man’s 
nature, by the light of one epoch, marvellous indeed, but most ex- 
ceptional, in spite of all the facts, against our riper knowledge and 
larger hopes; on the other side, with a revolutionary and self-con- 
tained criticism, which is ready to solve every social and every 
spiritual problem out of its own head, treating the vast series of 
phases in civilisation as waste paper; and between the two the con- 
timuity in human life, its oneness, is lost sight of. 

Positivism is simply the attempt to deal with the great problems 
of life, religious and social, intellectual, moral, and practical, by a 
scientific use of this continuity; by the light, that is, of all the 
essential characteristics of human civilisation. Whether it makes a 
truly scientific use of this continuity is a simple matter of science, or 
rather of philosophy. But it certainly recalls us to the true problem. 
In talking of devotion, of man’s Soul, and God’s goodness, and in 
ending there, Theology does not put before us the true problem, not 
the whole of the problem, or anything like it. Neither does Free- 
thought state for us the true problem, when it expatiates on Progress, 
Enlightenment, Truth, and stops there. Religion, as understood 
by Theology, and Truth, as expounded by Free-thought, are far too 
narrow for the purpose we need. What this age wants, what the 
deeper hearts are silently and sadly yearning for, is this—a key to 
man’s whole life, complete being, entire history. Godliness, Truth, 
Progress, Science, even if they were all that their apostles boast for 
them, after all coincide with but corners of life, fractions of the past 
and of the future. 

It needs no proof, it is in the air of the age wherein we breathe, that 
the Religion, the Philosophy, or system of life we now need (the 
only religion or system worth consideration at all), must be a religion 
and a philosophy that can give a complete account of the entire Past, 
so as to shape the institutions of the Future on a methodical survey 
of the whole of man’s manifold capacities and forces. Thus a rational 
conception of the course of civilisation, as a whole, takes the place 
that Revelation used to hold in the fictitious methods. History, a 
complete history, of man, whether in times called technically pre- 
historic, or in times purely historic, is our Bible; not that it is 
sufficient in itself without Philosophy, without Psychology, without 
Religion. But History is the immediate basis on which every real 
human Synthesis must be built. And then Religion, instead of 
being a hypothesis, vaguely offering itself to one rather undefined 
emotion, will be the definite scheme of life, of belief, and feeling, 
which concentrates man’s nature on man’s normal work. The. weak 
side of the orthodox religion is that it has really very little religion 
in it; just as Free-thought leaves the larger part of the matter 
quite untouched. It would be as great a mockery to. ask Free- 
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thought, how it| proposed to make a great statesman or a good 
smother, as to ask of Theology its views on political economy, or the 
co-ordination of the sciences. 

When we said that history is to be regarded as the human Bible, 
-we do not mean by history such a set arrangement of epochs as may 
serve for a college examination. History means the entire story of 
the race on this planet, wherever and however traceable. | Now, with- 
out going back to the vague guesses of geologic fancy, we may say, 
in all soberness and certainty, that mankind has lived and advanced 
onwards on this earth twenty, thirty, it may be fifty, thousand years ; 
to put out of sight the infinite series of pre-human types so precisely 
known, to some eminent professors of Evolution. At the very lowest 
we may take one hundred centuries of distinct history, and we should 
not be assuming much if we put it as high as two hundred centuries. 
Even if the planet is destined to collapse or to freeze, in some geologic 
period of time (and it makes no real matter to anybody if this be so 
or not) we may fairly count on another hundred or two hundred 
centuries inthe future. This is, at least, enough for any practical 
purpose. To be busy about more is morbid, artificial, and unmanly 


dreaming. But we cannot properly confine our view of man. to less 
than the full range of human history. It is an obvious paradox to 
suppose that the one hundred centuries of thé Past are adequately 


represented to us by the few ages of Monotheism, some two or three 
centuries at its full light, some ten or twelve if we take it at its 
utmost over part of Europe. It would be a still greater paradox if 
we thought that these ages of Monotheism, with their absolute creed 
and final revelation, could suffice to be the measure of the centuries 
yet to follow. Nor were it less narrow to suppose that these untold 
ages yet to come were to be cribbed and cabined within the bounds 
of the two or three centuries of modern revolution, of scientific 
criticism, free-thought, and general anarchy of ideas. To the larger 
vision of the twenty-ninth century the ideas of the nineteenth, or the 
ideas of the eighteenth, century will seem as dim and petty as do 
those of the eighth or the ninth century to the men of to-day. Man 
can only be seen as man when we look at him in the light of one 
hundred centuries at least, and as he is found, or as he once existed 
in all parts of this planet. In vain would the egoism of Free- 
thought, or the Pharisaism of Theology, stunt our race to the limits 
of a few generations in one corner of the earth. 

The first condition of a rational conception of the whele: career of 
humanity is to remember that even a great movement or epoch is but 
an episode in one continuous life, an episode hardly intelligible by 
itself. Looking at man from the earliest germs of his social existence 
till to-day, and over all parts of the planet, even Catholicism or 
Christianity itself forms but one act in the drama. The: great 
Revolution of the last hundred years is a crisis. Any of these form 
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but years, memorable years it is true, in the long life of man. » Inall 
soberness we may apply to humanity the lyrical exclamation of the 
Psalmist—‘ In thy sight a thousand: years are but as yesterday !’ 
What is commonly called modern history is only the’ record -of 
a great disturbance or great upheaval in human history—a compara- 
tively brief period of struggle, destruction, experiment. There is 
nothing in these later centuries of the systematic and symmetrical 
character which we feel to belong to the rational normal type—to 
our ideal for the future. We are forbidden from taking the one.or 
two centuries of the immediate past as the last word of humanity 
by their discordant and. stormy nature, as completely as the earliest 
ages are disqualified by their infantile and rudimentary character. 
This argument holds equally good, whether it be addressed to the 
older orthodoxy or to the modern Free-thought. But, whilst both 
claim the right to direct man by what is a mere fragment of man’s 
past life and full nature, the last has a special character of the pro- 
visional and transitional. It is impossible to found anything perma-~ 
nent and normal on a movement which is marked by combat and 
















experiment. 
In all the preceding epochs the Zeit-Geist showed a more or less 


congruous arrangement of humar life as a whole. There was a 
certain harmony and relation of parts about everything that men did 
and thought. Life in each great epoch had its distinct unity, flowing 
from definite opinions, fixed types of duty, and dominant objects of 
hope and desire. Feudalism and Catholicism in the time of the 
Crusades made up a distinct organisation of society and human life. 
From, the close of the Roman Empire to the close of the Crusades the 
whole of Western Europe accepted a type of human life, both religious 
and practical, in Chureh as well as in State, resting on definite prin- 
ciples, on certain dogmas, on common habits, the whole forming a 
perfectly homogeneous and unique type. There was a definite code 
of manners and of duty, a philosophy, a religion ; habits, institutions, 
science, education, and industry, all in harmony, resting on the same 
central truths and one universal sentiment. There was enormous 
variety and infinite individuality, but society made up a clear whole. 
Human life was a work of art for some eight or ten centuries. 

Under Polytheism this unity of life was quite as visible, even 
more visible. ..The Roman) political scheme in its maturity and 
strength was a fixed form of society, with gods and magistrates, 
orders, duties, ideas, work, and customs, all of a piece, such as, with 
its faults and defects, made the great Roman so strong and imposing 
a figure. The same is true of the Hellenic type, different as that 
was. Thought, culture, art, freedom, civic unity, and individual de- 
velopment, were all marked in clear lines, and formed a homogeneous 
social existence, under the influence of a religion that was really more 
pervading than ever was Catholicism. Large parts of Feudalism 
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always held aloof from Catholicism (as we learn from the Troubadours, 
Roger Bacon, the Templars, and others), whilst no Hellene was ever 
at war with Hellenic religion, or sought to shake himself free from 
its general influences. 

The great Theocracies of Egypt and of Asia were obviously types 
of society even more complete and definite. They were only too 
strictly organised. Life under them became rigid and enslaved. In 
the other phases of civilisation a unity of colour was given to society 
hardly less distinct, without at all destroying individual energy. 

The vast pre-historic ages were not externally so systematic as 
any of the great epochs of Polytheism or Monotheism, but they were 
quite as much homogeneous. Man under Fetichism in the past, lived, 
ag we find him living in the savage state to-day, a life that, however 
ignoble and rudimentary, was a life of a definite kind, coloured and 
moved by a set of ruling ideas, which were easily reconciled with each 
other, and with his existence, and which were within certain limits 
quite permanent and stable. 

Here we have, down to the last two or three hundred years, a 
period of some forty or fifty centuries of recorded history : we have at 
least enormous periods of, ascertainable movement, which was all 
parcelled out amongst five or six successive types of civilised life, 
every one of them as they succeeded each other presenting an organic 
unity ; a system of thought, a code of life, institutions, and religion 
mutually dependent on the one hand; on the other hand, very pro- 
longed, and if not permanent, regarded as permanent. 

Pass to the last two or three centuries in the West of Europe—for 
we speak of that alone when we think of Modern Progress—and we 
have a story of perpetual change, conflict, transformation, and new 
growth. No doctrine is treated as final, no institution is accepted 
without question ; ideas, governments, churches, manners, are all in 
perpetual chaos, dissolution, and struggle. 

It is a period of wonderful energy, vital with freedom, of manifold 
resource, of knowledge, of hope, of sympathy, of boldness, rich with 2 
creative power previously undreamed of in human nature. No one 
of us would undervalue his birthright as a son of the nineteenth 
century, nor will any reasonable man feel any confidence that the 
work to be done could have been done otherwise. Still the fact is 
not to be got rid of. The last two or three centuries, and certainly 
the last century, show us a time of combat, anarchy, experiment. 
Nothing rests in acknowledged rule. Parties, churches, creeds, 
philosophies, loudly deny each other the very foundation of their 
existence. Civilisation seems flung into the melting pot to come out 
in some fresh mould. Marriage, Government, Society, Property, are 
all treated as open questions. A brilliant man of science tells us that 
Christianity has been a physical disease which has afflicted mankind 
for many centuries. And women want to turn themselves into weak 
men. 
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Can it be that this chaos of ideas is the permanent phase of human 
nature? Can this be the last word of history? Is it possible even 
that this modern era of heterogeneous effort is the natural basis and 
measure of man’s future? It cannot be so. This is neither the 
normal state of man, nor is it the sole state of man that has to be 
considered before the normal state is reached. 

Now all the schools or parties who with us reject the religious and 
the social organisations of the past—Theology, and Feudalism, and all 
their survivals and imitations—all assume that this disparate and dis- 
gregate condition of modern society, the absence of plan, creed, or 
organisation, is the natural and permanent form of human life. And 
all their efforts to improve the present are either founded on the 
present, or look to the present, or assume that the Europe of to-day 
is all that our descendants will have to consider. So far as they pro- 
pound any system of religion at all, or any system of society at all, it 
is a régime to be started quite de novo, constructed & priori, on 
general considerations of human expediency, as understood by a 
materialist or a democrat in the nineteenth century. But the far 
larger part of such reasoners object to the very name or thought of 
Religion or System; and they ask, nothing better than that man in 
the future be left to his own good sense, and to the progress of science, 
without any scheme of thought or faith whatever, and without any 
regard for the past at all. 

Here is the point at which Auguste Comte joins issue with all the 
revolutionary schools of Free-thought and Materialism. Here is the 
point at which the scientific and democratic schools so often break off 
from his lead with reproaches. This again is the side on which he so 
deeply touches the heart of all true conservatives, and rejoins the 
ancient stream of religious tendency. Positivism treats the modern 
condition of things, this energetic disorganisation of life and society— 
as a grand and profound revolution—charged with hope, and full of 
meaning, the indispensable preparation for the future; but still as a 
revolution, a stage, a transition, not the normal phase of man. To 
us, this revolution, in so far as it is a destruction and a conflict, is ab- 
normal ; in so far as it is a new birth, it is full of promise. But the 
anarchy, the disparity of it, are to us the disease ; not the Christianity, 
from the collapse of which it is the inevitable issue. And if we look 
on this birth struggle with joy and trust, we recognise the peril of the 
hour ; only we make protest against the thought that the travail and 
the spasms which attend the new birth of the Man that is to be, are 
themselves the life that mankind has looked for so earnestly and so 
long. 

When this is said, for the most part the reformer, brimful of 
what he calls science, or it may be free-thought, or possibly 
democracy, will hear no more. That is enough for him, and he goes 
forth muttering about reaction, obscurantism, and a return to Papal 
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domination of mind. But of those who are mote ready to listen with 
open minds, one may fairly ask that this far-reaching postulate of all 
human society at least be regarded as an open question, whether man 
is naturally destined to have no systematic life at all? What is the 
nature of the proof for the dogma, that a synthesis, i.e. an organic 
co-ordination of man’s general ideas and activities, is an effete and 
pernicious superstition? Why is it so certain that man is organi- 
cally constructed to live by Free-thought alone, by the happy-go-lucky 
plan, without a system of ideas, or organised institutions, a religion 
and a common Rule of Life ? 

No fair mind can blind itself to this, that unity of ideas, com- 
munity of work, never can result amongst the children of men by 
the fortuitous concourse of human minds and wills. It will not come 
about spontaneously, by each going his own way, without regard for 
his neighbours’ actions or his neighbours’ opinions, If there is to be a 
consolidation of co-operation in the efforts of mankind, that will have 
to be prepared by deliberate and conscious agreement. Again, to talk 
of science, enlightenment and the like, solving all human difficulties 
is an idle sophism. The multitude of detached researches on infinite 
physical problems, the encyclopedia of special inquiries into Nature, 
which calls itself science, is as powerless to ensure man a complete 
and worthy life, as chemistry would be powerless to guarantee the con- 
ditions of a happy marriage, or of a great Epic poem. To speak of 
leaving human life to Freedom, or to Science, or to Progress, is to 
talk of leaving human life to itself. It is conceivable that this may 
be right and proper; but by what law does it follow that this implies 
no Religion, no Philosophy, no System? Religions,’ philosophies, 
systems, such as in ten thousand years Man has attempted, have ali 
(as we acknowledge) failed. It is more reasonable to suppose, that 
they failed because they were incomplete, rather than that nothing of 
the kind was ever wanted at all. J 

When we steadily face the great critical and destructive move- 
ment of the last hundred years or so, we see that, so far from its being 
a normal state of society, it everywhere leads us, if pushed to its 
logical conclusion, on to the confines of anew construction. Negation 
disappears in the positive convictions for which negation has given 
the room to develope. Political freedom, the growth of Science, and 
the rejection of figments, logically issue in a complete reorganisation 
of life and thought. The political admission of the people to govern- 
ment ought not to stop there. Democracy is not the last word of 
political Science. Democracy needs its rational institutions and 
competent machinery as much as any monarchy ever did. And the 
enfranchisement of the people is only half accomplished whilst it stops 
short at Democracy, whilst it hesitates to take the final step, which is 
—a government of personal competence directed by a social and 
popular impulse—a true sociocracy—the meaning of which is a’ skilled 
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government in the highest interest of human society as a whole, pre~ 
sent and to come. 

So too the growth of Science is quite imperfect, almost rudi- 
mentary, whilst‘ Science,’ popularly so called, means knowledge of 
physical truths, of Nature—not of Man and Man’s Society and Soul ; 
whilst ‘men of science’ is supposed to mean physicists and biologists! 
Science will not have its true sense, until it implies the entire Science 
of Man, man as a moral, intellectual, practical being as well as a 
material organism. But the full development of the Science of Man 
would necessarily react upon the cosmical Sciences and lead to the 
complete reconstitution of the Sciences from the point of viewof Man 
and of Society. 

So, too, the criticism of Theology, of Catholicism, or Protestantism, 
or Deism, has not half done its work, whilst it still continues to 
criticise, to object, to ridicule. It must be carried out till criticism 
disappears in the extinction of all its subjects, and we find ourselves 
with minds so free from unreal beliefs, that all the enthusiasm and 
the passion that they once inspired can be naturaliy lavished on the 
real beliefs. 

That which to-day is the salt of the earth, little as we often know 
it, or are willing to acknowledge it; that profound and all-pervading 
regard for humanity, whereby we remain in this chaos of all fixed 
beliefs, moral, sympathetic, full of hope, reverential towards all good 
things that have been, are, or are to be; that unconscious dumb re- 
gard for Humanity, has yet to be expanded, purified, and kindled into 
passion till it grows to be the religious inspiration of the future, and 
we see the Humanity so familiar to our daily thoughts swell to the 
height of the abiding Providence of mankind. 

Carry out the long course of evolution boldly, consistently to its 
natural end, and it will issue in a new and full reorganisation of life 
and thought. It would be a shallow thought, indeed, to suppose that 
the very act of evolution itself is the end towards which it is bearing 
us, that the normal and permanent task of man is to labour at 
the clearing his domain of débris, to ridicule and destroy his former 
hopes and faiths, or to pile up never-ending masses of cosmical obser- 
vations. When we compare the brief span of this era of destruction or 
this era of specialism with the whole story of Man, how small is it in 
actual duration, and how unlovely does much of it look. 

What mankind is really looking for and working towards is this: 
a Synthesis, i. a combining theory applicable to the Past as much 
as to the Future—a human synthesis, that is, a theory to explain 
whatever belongs to man, and from man’s point of view, not the 
point of view of an hypothetic Universe, or a possible First Principle. 
We want something real, practical, rational, complete, and we have 
offered to us only the incomplete. 

Hum aAnrsmM.—There is a fashion now, towards the close of the 
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nineteenth century, as there was a fashion at the close of the fifteenth, 
and indeed in part all through the sixteenth century, to fall back on 
a vague and rather flimsy Humanism, as a mere spontaneous outlet 
from the pressure of defective creeds. This Humanism is indeed far 
the most human, and also the most general of all the solutions offered. 
Its weakness is that it is cloudy, capricious and impotent; without 
fixed ideas, or moral principles, or power of action. Beautiful, sym- 
pathetic, full of genius, full of humanity, as it is in its nobler forms— 
this old Humanism (which some now call culture) bas the rot in its 
heart. In the fifteenth century it began as an artistic and poetic 
movement, and we often call it Renaissance. But Renaissance is too 
technical a term, limited in common use to art and artistie thought. 
We need a general name for that spontaneous falling back on Nature 
and on human nature, and on man’s pre-Catholic life, which rose out 
of the weariness men felt for the Catholicism of the fifteenth century, 
so soon as they had got free from the chains of the preceding ages. 
The best term for it is Humanism. There was, in truth, a glorious 
reaching forth of human nature towards Humanity, which was 
heralded by Boccaccio and Chaucer, even by Dante and Giotto, which 
became systematic and conscious in Italy in the fifteenth century, 
and which took such a world of exquisite forms in France and in 
England in the sixteenth century. This uprising of the human ‘spirit 
in the joy of its freedom, with its instinctive return towards the 
brightness of Hellas, with all the consciousness of its human power, 
and its passion for reality, for light, for truth, gave us Brunelleschi 
and Alberti, Leonardo and Michael Angelo ; it found an intense type 
in Rabelais—with his wild repudiation of all creeds, religious or 
social ; it plays with a lambent lightning in Shakspeare and Cervantes, 
in Calderon and in Moliére, and even in Milton and Bacon. This 
Humanism of the Renascence (of which we see a pale reflection in 
the Culture of to-day) was an unsystematic anticipation, a premature 
vision of the fully accomplished Humanity that is to be. But even 
in its glorious youth, such as Politian, and Leonardo, and Shakspeare 
saw it (and still more in its anwmic revival as Culture) it wants solid 
backbone. It trifles with Philosophy; it has an instinctive horror 
of Religion ; it dreads discipline; it has no moral stamina; it passes 
easily by mere sympathetic weakness, or mere cultivated indolence, 
into scepticism, impotent incapacity to come to a decision, and thence 
on to effeminacy, grossness, unnatural passion or ignoble dreaming. 
It always had in its best day a weak side for the beast in man, as well 
as for the hero, 

This Humanism, with all its breadth, its sympathies, its goodwill, 
is a rotten thing, wholly unable to secure for itself even intellectual 
emancipation from the dominant superstitions, much less to secure for 
society a larger share of social well-being, an end, in truth, for which 
it never troubles itself. To-day, as it charmed the poets and artists 
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at the birth of the modern world, this Humanism charms us, too, for 
a moment, by its genius and grace, and many-sided feeling. But 
strong men soon weary of it. Its inward hollowness grows 
shameful, ludicrous, loathsome to us, And we see to-day Culture, 
which began again at the Revolution with Diderot and Goethe a 
hundred years ago, and which has given us some exquisite works of 
genius and of feeling, now dying away into mere simpering about 
Art, about Philosophy, nay simpering about Religion, with its un- 
manly whinings and feminine eagerness about the very fringes of 
human life, the furniture of our rooms, or the cut of our clothes. 
This toy Humanism as little represents Humanity as the Hermaphro- 
dite of the Louvre resembles a man of the heroic type. 
Proresrantism.—the failure of Humanism threw men back 
in the sixteenth century on Protestantism, on a partial reformation 
of the Catholic system. We have no such phenomenon now. Pro- 
testantism never returns, never revives. Catholicism, Humanism, 
Pantheism, Metaphysics return, and are restored for a while in new 
forms. Protestantism falls like Lucifer. It has no after-glow, no 
resurrection, We would not dispute the services of the great Pro- 
testant leaders, or deny that their work was inevitable, nor decry the 
spiritual beauty and the moral grandeur that are associated with the 
personal story of the Protestant martyrs and founders. Historically 
we can do justice to the great qualities and the terrible needs out of 
which the Reformation issued ; we may study with the deepest sym- 
pathy the lives of its heroes, But apart from this we have nothing 
to say of Protestantism and Protestants now. In a philosophical 
survey of religions Protestantism no longer exists, It is not in the 
field; it is a mere historical expression; it is no longer one of the 
competing creeds any more than Judaism is, or Arianism, Amongst 
the religious movements that claim the future of the world it has no 
locus standi. It is the parasite of Catholicism, and it must perish 
even before the final exhaustion of the system which it has helped 
to kill. Protestantism has now nothing that Catholicism has not 
got in far larger measure, and it has deliberately rejected very much 
of value that Catholicism has. Every Protestant hero, or book, or 
achievement could be easily matched by ten better from the Catholic 
record, Where is the Protestant imitation, or the Acta Sanctorum 
and Acta Conciliorum? Where are the Protestant St. Bernards and 
Bossuets, St. Francis, Fra Angelicos, 'énelons, De Maistres? Nay, 
which is the Protestant Church amidst a thousand querulous sects ? 
Our eyes. are opened: and we now see that none of those pre- 
tensions which are so shocking to us in Catholicism, the Saints and 
the Virgin, the infallible authority of the Church, the demands it 
makes on our credulity and our servility, ure at all more shocking 
than much that we find in the Protestant dogmas. Protestantism 
has its supernatural powers quite as irrational, its authority of 
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Scripture even more idlé than the authority ‘of the Church, | its 
violations of sense, and history, and human nature quite as enormous. 
And with all this it has rooted out-of Christianity almost everything 
that was left to it of beautiful; sympathetic, human, and social— 
substituting for it all fierce, dry disputatious formulas. 

It is necessary to be a Protestant, actually to believe in the 
Protestant doctrines, in order to see anything valuable at all. in 
Protestantism. A pure materialist will have to admit that the Catholic 
Church has had, and even has, a great place in the story of civilisation. 
But the moment you abandon the creed of Protestantism it seems to 
have no claims, no raison d’étre, hardly any history, certainly no 
future. It is nothing but the servile worship of a Book, grotesquely 
strained in interpretation. Read the Book like any other book, and 
Protestantism becomes nothing but a shapeless pile of commentaries 
on the Hebrew literature. It is neither a Church, nor a creed, nor a 
religion. It is only a Targum, mechanically repeated: by contending 
bands of Pharisees and Sadducees. 

Socially it is even more ‘powerless than Catholicism. As an in- 
fluence to mediate between classes, or races, or institutions, it is 
utterly null: it has nothing to offer or to say. It neither controls 
the oppressor, nor cheers the oppressed, nor humanises the degraded. 
Protestantism has nothing whatever to show at all to be compared 
with what Catholicism has done for Poland and for Ireland, for the 
peasant of Brittany and Castille, of Tyrol and Savoy. On the other 
hand, it is a dividing, anti-social, dehumanising influence. Wherever 
it appears the power of the Mother and of the Woman, the perpetuity 
of Marriage, generosity towards the weak, diminish. Its triumphs 
are towards Divorce, personal lawlessness, industrial selfishness, In 
the name of God and the blood of Christ it everywhere teaches the 
gospel of minding oneself, saving one’s own soul, and in the mean- 
time making the most of this world, the assimilation of woman to 
man, the discarding of social impediments on free life and personal 
irresponsibility. Protestantism, Dissent, are in themselves the watch- 
words of an insurrection, and of an insurrection which adopts some 
of the worst defects of the system it is breaking up. It founds 
nothing, teaches nothing, regulates no one, unites none. It is a 
school of verbal disputation: when its bible is gone it has nothing. 
The Protestant volcano has long been extinct. Notable as an 
upheaval some ages ago, it is now dust and seorim, and here and 
there a few fumes from its buried fire. As a social movement 
it is an anachronism. It is accordingly far less enduring, vital, 
modifiable than is Catholicism. Can one read Bossuet on Variations 
and not share in the scorn with which the Eagle of Meaux tears to 
pieces the contradictions innate in the Protestant anarchy ? 

It is as a social movement that I speak of Protestantism, viewing 
it as related to the general progress of human society, as one of the 
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great religions of the world. Ido not forget all. the heroism, the 
purity, the long suffering, that have been nurtured on the sublime 
and touching words of the Bible—how many strong men have drawn 
from it the strength that nervedthem in the battle of life, how many 
loving hearts have rested on it in pain and death, and in pain and 
death, in bereavement and in ruin, have found in it ecstatic; peace, 
But all this is not the exclusive prerogative of Protestantism, or even 
of Biblical Christianity ; much less. of Calvinism, or Methodism, of 
Kirks, or Establishments. Itis common to all forms of Christianity ; 
to all off-shoots of Catholicism, whether Biblical or not; nay, it is 
common to all forms of Monotheism; to Judaism, whether old or 
new; to the faith of Islam, which has produced myriads of heroes - 
and martyrs; it is common to Deism, to the faith of Spinosa, or 
Priestley, or Condorcet—nay, it is found in a yet more vivid type in 
followers of Confucius and Bouddha. This intense power to control 
the character and to chasten the emotions is found in every faith on 
which the whole soul of the believer is passionately set. What egoism, 
what feeble narrowness of self-complacency, is that, which can find 
these sources of moral and spiritual force in the Protestant Bible alone, 
which forgets all the heroism: and the faith of the noble children of 
the Koran, of the Bouddhist missionary, of the Confucian sage, of the 
Hindoo widow—nay, why do we hesitate to speak of that French 
Communard who, innocent of any act or thought of evil, was shot with 
Vive PHumanité upon his lips? In a general survey of the faiths 
that have advanced civilisation, I speak of Protestantism as a social 
and civilising institution. And I ask if England, if Scotland, 
Holland, Sweden, Prussia, are to-day the better for their Lutheranism 
and their Calvinism? Are they, by virtue of this cry, ‘ Every man 
his own Bible,’ more pure, more sincere, more enlightened, more 
happily ordered in their social system, more large-hearted in every 
personal grace and duty, are they less arrogant, less grasping, less 
tyrannical—more humane in a word—than their non-Protestant 
neighbours, are they anything but richer, more ambitious, more 
domineering? And I, for one, say No! 

What answer has Protestantism, in any of its thousand varieties, 
to all the terrible problems of our age, to the question of labour, of 
destitution, of working classes, of hostile nationalities, of education, of 
industry, of government, of social duty, of family duty, the relations 
of parent and child, of husband and wife, young and old, employer 
and employed. It has none, absolutely nothing, less than Catholicism 
itself. It has nothing to offer us but the literature of a small and 
peculiar tribe in Asia, artificial interpretations wrung from the words 
of these miscellaneous old books, and after that an ecstatic but equally 
artificial eagerness after what it calls our Personal Salvation, which 
in ite hollowness and its vagueness and its purely arbitrary adaptation 
to the soul of the person in question, is in other words often a code 
of mere selfishness. 
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always held aloof from Catholicism (as we learn from the Troubadours, 
Roger Bacon, the Templars, and others), whilst no Hellene was ever 
at war with Hellenic religion, or sought to shake himself free from 
its general influences. 

The great Theocracies of Egypt and of Asia were obviously types 
of society even more complete and definite. They were only too 
strictly organised. Life under them became rigid and enslaved, In 
the other phases of civilisation a unity of colour was given to society 
hardly less distinct, without at all destroying individual energy. ; 

The vast pre-historic ages were not externally so systematic as 
any of the great epochs of Polytheism or Monotheism, but they were 
quite as much homogeneous. Man under Fetichism in the past, lived, 
as we find him living in the savage state to-day, a life that, however 
ignoble and rudimentary, was a life of a definite kind, coloured and 
moved by a set of ruling ideas, which were easily reconciled with each 
other, and with his existence, and which were within certain limits 
quite permanent and stable. 

Here we have, down to the last two or three hundred years, a 
period of some forty or fifty centuries of recorded history : we have at 
least enormous periods of ascertainable movement, which was all 
parcelled out amongst five or six successive types of civilised life, 
every one of them as they succeeded each other presenting an organic 
unity ; a system of thought, a code of life, institutions, and religion 
mutually dependent on the one hand; on the other hand, very pro- 
longed, and if not permanent, regarded as permanent. 

Pass to the last two or three centuries in the West of Europe—for 
we speak of that alone when we think of Modern Progress—and we 
have a story of perpetual change, conflict, transformation, and new 
growth. No doctrine is treated as final, no institution is accepted 
without question ; ideas, governments, churches, manners, are all in 
perpetual chaos, dissolution, and struggle. 

It is a period of wonderful energy, vital with freedom, of manifold 
resource, of knowledge, of hope, of sympathy, of boldness, rich with a 

creative power previously undreamed of in human nature. No one 
of us would undervalue his birthright as a son of the nineteenth 
century, nor will any reasonable man feel any confidence that the 
work to be done could have been done otherwise. Still the fact is 
not to be got rid of. The last two or three centuries, and certainly 
the last century, show us a time of combat, anarchy, experiment. 
Nothing rests in acknowledged rule. Parties, churches, creeds, 
philosophies, loudly deny each other the very foundation of their 
existence. Civilisation seems flung into the melting pot to come out 
in some fresh mould. Marriage, Government, Society, Property, are 
all treated as open questions. A brilliant man of science tells us that 
Christianity has been a physical disease which has afflicted mankind 
for mauy centuries. And women want to turn themselves into weak 


men. 
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Can it be that this chaos of ideas is the permanent phase of human 
gature? Can this be the last word of history? Is it possible even 
that this modern era of heterogeneous effort is the natural basis and 
measure of man’s future? It cannot be so. This is neither the 
gormal state of man, nor is it the sole state of man that bas to be 
considered before the normal state is reached. 

Now all the schools or parties who with us reject the religious and 
the social organisations of the past—Theology, and Feudalism, and all 
their survivals and imitations—all assume that this disparate and dis- 
gregate condition of modern society, the absence of plan, creed, ot 
organisation, is the natural and permanent form of human life. And 
all their efforts to improve the present are either founded on the 
present, or look to the present, or assume that the Europe of to-day 
is all that our descendants will have to consider. So far as they pro- 
pound any system of religion at all, or any system of society at all, it 
is a régime to be started quite de novo, constructed & priori, on 
general considerations of human expediency, as understood by a 
materialist or a democrat in the nineteenth century. But the far 
larger part of such reasoners object to the very name or thought of 
Religion or System ; and they ask nothing better than that man in 
the future be left to his own good sense, and to the progress of science, 
without any scheme of thought or faith whatever, and without any 
regard for the past at all. 

Here is the point at which Auguste Comte joins issue with all the 
revolutionary schools of Free-thought and Materialism. Here is the 
point at which the scientific and democratic schools so often break off 
from his lead with reproaches. This again is the side on which he so 
deeply touches the heart of all true conservatives, and rejoins the 
ancient stream of religious tendency. Positivism treats the modern 
eondition of things, this energetic disorganisation of life and society— 
asa grand and profound revolution—charged with hope, and full of 
meaning, the indispensable preparation for the future ; but still as a 
revolution, a stage, a transition, not the normal phase of man. To 
us, this revolution, in so far as it is a destruction and a conflict, is ab- 
normal ; in so far as it is a new birth, it is full of promise. But the 
anarchy, the disparity of it, are to us the disease ; not the Christianity, 
from the collapse of which it is the inevitable issue. And if we look 
on this birth struggle with joy and trust, we recognise the peril of the 
hour ; only we make protest against the thought that the travail and 
the spasms which attend the new birth of the Man that is to be, are 
themselves the life that mankind has looked for so earnestly and so 
long. 

When this is said, for the most part the reformer, brimful of 
what he calls science, or it may be free-thought, or possibly 
democracy, will hear no more. That is enough for him, and he goes 
forth muttering about reaction, obscurantism, and a return to Papal 
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domination of mind. But of those who are more ready to listen with 
open minds, one may fairly ask that this far-reaching postulate of al] 


human society at least be regarded as an open question, whether man | 


is naturally destined to have no systematic life at all? What is the 
nature of the proof for the dogma, that a synthesis, 7.e. an organic 
co-ordination of man’s general ideas and activities, is an effete and 
pernicious superstition? Why is it so certain that man ‘is organi- 
cally constructed to live by Free-thought alone, by the happy-go-lucky 
plan, without a system of ideas, or organised institutions, a religion 
and a common Rule of Life ? 

No fair mind can blind itself to this, that unity of ideas, com- 
munity of work, never can result amongst the children of men by 
the fortuitous concourse of human minds and wills. It will not come 
about spontaneously, by each going his own way, without regard for 
his neighbours’ actions or his neighbours’ opinions. If there is to be a 
consolidation of co-operation in the efforts of mankind, that will have 
to be prepared by deliberate and conscious agreement. Again, to talk 
of science, enlightenment and the like, solving all human difficulties 
is an idle sophism. The multitude of detached researches on infinite 
physical problems, the encyclopedia of special inquiries into Nature, 
which calls itself science, is as powerless to ensure man a complete 
and worthy life, as chemistry would be powerless to guarantee the con- 
ditions of a happy marriage, or of a great Epic poem. To speak of 
leaving human life to Freedom, or to Science, or to Progress, is to 
talk of leaving human life to itself. It is conceivable that this may 
be right and proper; but by what law does it follow that this implies 
no Religion, no Philosophy, no System? Religions, philosophies, 
systems, such as in ten thousand years Man has attempted, have all 
(as we acknowledge) failed. It is more reasonable to suppose, that 
they failed because they were incomplete, rather than that nothing of 
the kind was ever wanted at alli. 

When we steadily face the great critical and destructive move- 
ment of the last hundred years or so, we see that, so far from its being 
a normal state of society, it everywhere leads us, if pushed to its 
logical conclusion, on to the confines of a new construction. Negation 
disappears in the positive convictions for which negation has given 
the room to develope. Political freedom, the growth of Science, and 
the rejection of figments, logically issue in a complete reorganisation 
of life and thought. The political admission of the people to govern- 
ment ought not to stop there. Democracy is not the last word of 
political Science. Democracy needs its rational institutions and 
competent machinery as much as any monarchy ever did. And the 
enfranchisement of the people is only half accomplished whilst it stops 
short at Democracy, whilst it hesitates to take the final step, which is 
—a government of personal competence directed by a social and 
popular impulse—a true sociocracy—the meaning of which is a skilled 
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government in the highest interest of human society as a whole, pre- 
sent and to come. 

So too the growth of Science is quite imperfect, almost rudi- 
mentary, whilst ‘Science,’ popularly so called, means knowledge of 
physical truths, of Nature—not of Man and Man’s Society and Soul ; 
whilst ‘men of science’ is supposed to mean physicists and biologists. 
Science will not have its true sense, until it implies the entire Science 
of Man, man as a moral, intellectual, practical being as well as a 
material organism. But the full development of the Science of Man 
would necessarily react upon the cosmical Sciences and lead to the 
complete reconstitution of the Sciences from the point of view of Man 
and of Society. 

So, too, the criticism of Theology, of Catholicism, or Protestantism, 
or Deism, has not half done its work, whilst it still continues to 
criticise, to object, to ridicule. It must be carried out till criticism 
disappears in the extinction of all its subjects, and we find ourselves 
with minds so free from unreal beliefs, that all the enthusiasm and 
the passion that they once inspired can be naturally lavished on the 
real beliefs. 

That which to-day is the salt of the earth, little as we often know 
it, or are willing to acknowledge it; that profound and all-pervading 
regard for humanity, whereby we remain in this chaos of all fixed 
beliefs, moral, sympathetic, full of hope, reverential towards all good 
things that have been, are, or are to be ; that unconscious dumb re- 
gard for Humanity, has yet to be expanded, purified, and kindled into 
passion till it grows to be the religious inspiration of the future, and 
we see the Humanity so familiar to our daily thoughts swell to the 
height of the abiding Providence of mankind. 

Carry out the long course of evolution boldly, consistently to its 
natural end, and it will issue in a new and full reorganisation of life 
and thought. It would be a shallow thought, indeed, to suppose that 
the very act of evolution itself is the end towards which it is bearing 
us, that the normal and permanent task of man is to labour at 
the clearing his domain of débris, to ridicule and destroy his former 
hopes and faiths, or to pile up never-ending masses of cosmical obser- 
vations. When we compare the brief span of this era of destruction or 
this era of specialism with the whole story of Man, how small is it in 
actual duration, and how unlovely does much of it look. 

What mankind is really looking for and working towards is this: 
a Synthesis, ie. a combining theory applicable to the Past as much 
as to the Future—a human synthesis, that is, a theory to explain 
whatever belongs to man, and from man’s point of view, not the 
point of view of an hypothetic Universe, or a possible First Principle. 
We want something real, practical, rational, complete, and we have 
offered to us only the incomplete. 

Hum AnisM.—There is a fashion now, towards the close of the 
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nineteenth century, as there was a fashion at the close of the fifteenth, 
and indeed in part all through the sixteenth century, to fall back on 
a vague and rather flimsy Humanism, as a mere spontaneous outlet 
from the pressure of defective creeds. This Humanism is indeed far 
the most human, and also the most general of all the solutions offered, 
Its weakness is that it is cloudy, capricious and impotent; without 
fixed ideas, or moral principles, or power of action. Beautiful, sym- 
pathetic, full of genius, full of humanity, as it is in its nobler forms— 
this old Humanism (which some now call culture) has the rot in its 
heart. In the fifteenth century it began as an artistic and poetic 
movement, and we often call it Renaissance. But Renaissance is too 
technical a term, limited in common use to art and artistie thought. 
We need a general name for that spontaneous falling back on Nature 
and on human nature, and on man’s pre-Catholic life, which rose out 
of the weariness men felt for the Catholicism of the fifteenth century, 
so soon as they had got free from the chains of the preceding ages. 
The best term for it is Humanism. There was, in truth, a glorious 
reaching forth of human nature towards Humanity, which was 
heralded by Boccaccio and Chaucer, even by Dante and Giotto, which 
became systematic and conscious in Italy in the fifteenth century, 
and which took such a world of exquisite forms in France and in 
England in the sixteenth century. This uprising of the human spirit 
in the joy of its freedom, with its instinctive return towards the 
brightness of Hellas, with all the consciousness of its human power, 
and its passion for reality, for light, for truth, gave us Brunelleschi 
and Alberti, Leonardo and Michael Angelo ; it found an intense type 
in Rabelais—with his wild repudiation of all creeds, religious or 
social ; it plays with a lambent lightning in Shakspeare and Cervantes, 
in Calderon and in Moliére, and even in Milton and Bacon. This 
Humanism of the Renascence (of which we see a pale reflection in 
the Culture of to-day) was an unsystematic anticipation, a premature 
vision of the fully accomplished Humanity that is to be. But even 
in its glorious youth, such as Politian, and Leonardo, and Shakspeare 
saw it (and still more in its anemic revival as Culture) it wants solid 
backbone. It trifles with Philosophy; it has an instinctive horror 
of Religion ; it dreads discipline; it has no moral stamina; it passes 
easily by mere sympathetic weakness, or mere cultivated indolence, 
into scepticism, impotent incapacity to come to a decision, and thence 
on to effeminacy, grossness, unnatural passion or ignoble dreaming. 
It always had in its best day a weak side for the beast in man, as well 
as for the hero. 

This Humanism, with all its breadth, its sympathies, its goodwill, 
is a rotten thing, wholly unable to secure for itself even intellectual 
emancipation from the dominant superstitions, much less to secure for 
society a larger share of social well-being, an end, in truth, for which 
it never troubles itself. To-day, as it charmed the poets and artists 
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at the birth of the modern world, this Humanism charms us, too, for 
a moment, by its genius and grace, and many-sided feeling. But 
strong men soon weary of it. Its inward hollowness grows 
shameful, ludicrous, loathsome to us. And we see to-day Culture, 
which began again at the Revolution with Diderot and Goethe a 
hundred years ago, and which has given us some exquisite works of 
genius and of feeling, now dying away into mere simpering about 
Art, about Philosophy, nay simpering about Religion, with its un- 
manly whinings and feminine eagerness about the very fringes of 
human life, the furniture of our rooms, or the cut of our clothes. 
This toy Humanism as little represents Humanity as the Hermaphro- 
dite of the Louvre resembles a man of the heroic type. 
PROTESTANTISM.—The failure of Humanism threw men back 
in the sixteenth century on Protestantism, on a partial reformation 
of the Catholic system. We have no such phenomenon now. Pro- 
testantism never returns, never revives. Catholicism, Humanism, 
Pantheism, Metaphysics return, and are restored for a while in new 
forms. Protestantism falls like Lucifer. It has no after-glow, no 
resurrection. We would not dispute the services of the great Pro- 
testant leaders, or deny that their work was inevitable, nor decry the 
spiritual beauty and the moral grandeur that are associated with the 
personal story of the Protestant martyrs and founders. Historically 
we can do justice to the great qualities and the terrible needs out of 
which the Reformation issued ; we may study with the deepest sym- 
pathy the lives of its heroes. But apart from this we have nothing 
to say of Protestantism and Protestants now. In a philosophical 
survey of religions Protestantism no longer exists. It is not in the 
field; it is a mere historical expression; it is no longer one of the 
competing creeds any more than Judaism is, or Arianism. Amongst 
the religious movements that claim the future of the world it has no 
locus standi. It is the parasite of Catholicism, and it must perish 
even before the final exhaustion of the system which it has helped 
to kill. Protestantism has now nothing that Cathclicism has not 
got in far larger measure, and it has deliberately rejected very much 
of value that Catholicism has. Every Protestant hero, or book, or 
achievement could be easily matched by ten better from the Catholic 
record. Where is the Protestant Jmitation, or the Acta Sanctorum 
and Acta Conciliorum? Where are the Protestant St. Bernards and 
Bossuets, St. Francis, Fra Angelicos, Fénelons, De Maistres? Nay, 
which is the Protestant Church amidst a thousand querulous sects ? 
Our eyes are opened: and we now see that none of those pre- 
tensions which are so shocking to us in Catholicism, the Saints and 
the Virgin, the infallible authority of the Church, the demands it 
makes on our credulity and our servility, are at all more shocking 
than much that we find in the Protestant dogmas. Protestantism 
has its supernatural powers quite as irrational, its authority of 
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Scripture even more idle than the authority of the Church, its 
violations of sense, and history, and human nature quite as enormous, 
And with all this it has rooted out of Christianity almost everything 
that was left to it of beautiful, sympathetic, human, and social— 
substituting for it all fierce, dry disputatious formulas. 

It is necessary to be a Protestant, actually to believe in the 
Protestant doctrines, in order to see anything valuable at all in 
Protestantism. A pure materialist will have to admit that the Catholic 
Church has had, and even has, a great place in the story of civilisation. 
But the moment you abandon the creed of Protestantism it seems to 

have no claims, no raison d’étre, hardly any history, certainly no 
future. It is nothing but the servile worship of a Book, grotesquely 
strained in interpretation. Read the Book like any other book, and 
Protestantism becomes nothing but a shapeless pile of commentaries 
on the Hebrew literature. It is neither a Church, nor a creed, nor a 
religion. It is only a Targum, mechanically repeated by contending 
bands of Pharisees and Sadducees. 

Socially it is even more powerless than Catholicism. As an in- 
fluence to mediate between classes, or races, or institutions, it is 
utterly null: it has nothing to offer or to say. It neither controls 
the oppressor, nor cheers the oppressed, nor humanises the degraded. 
Protestantism has nothing whatever to show at all to be compared 
with what Catholicism has done for Poland and for Ireland, for the 
peasant of Brittany and Castille, of Tyrol and Savoy. On the other 
hand, it isa dividing, anti-social, dehumanising influence. Wherever 
it appears the power of the Mother and of the Woman, the perpetuity 
of Marriage, generosity towards the weak, diminish. Its triumphs 
are towards Divorce, personal lawlessness, industrial selfishness. In 
the name of God and the blood of Christ it everywhere teaches the 

gospel of minding oneself, saving one’s own soul, and in the mean- 
time making the most of this world, the assimilation of woman to 
man, the discarding of social impediments on free life and personal 
irresponsibility. Protestantism, Dissent, are in themselves the watch- 
words of an insurrection, and of an insurrection which adopts some 
of the worst defects of the system it is breaking up. It founds 
nothing, teaches nothing, regulates no one, unites none. It is a 
school of verbal disputation: when its bible is gone it has nothing. 
The Protestant voleano has long been extinct. Notable as an 
upheaval some ages ago, it is now dust and scoriw, and here and 
there a few fumes from its buried fire. As a social movement 
it is an anachronism. It is accordingly far less enduring, vital, 
modifiable than is Catholicism. Can one read Bossuet on Variations 
and not share in the scorn with which the Eagle of Meaux tears to 
pieces the contradictions innate in the Protestant anarchy ? 

It is as a social movement that I speak of Protestantism, viewing 
it as related to the general progress of human society, as one of the 
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great religions of the world. I do not forget all the heroism, the 
purity, the long suffering, that have been nurtured on the sublime 
and touching words of the Bible—how many strong men have drawn 
from it the strength that nerved them in the battle of life, how many 
loving hearts have rested on it in pain and death, and in pain and 
death, in bereavement and in ruin, have found in it ecstatic peace. 
But all this is not the exclusive prerogative of Protestantism, or even 
of Biblical Christianity ; much less of Calvinism, or Methodism, of 
Kirks, or Establishments. It is common to all forms of Christianity ; 
to all off-shoots of Catholicism, whether Biblical or not; nay, it is 
common to all forms of Monotheism; to Judaism, whether old or 
new; to the faith of Islam, which has produced myriads of heroes 
and martyrs; it is common to Deism, to the faith of Spinosa, or 
Priestley, or Condorcet—nay, it is found in a yet more vivid type in 
followers of Confucius and Bouddha. This intense power to control 
the character and to chasten the emotions is found in every faith on 
which the whole soul of the believer is passionately set. What egoism, 
what feeble narrowness of self-complacency, is that, which can find 
these sources of moral and spiritual force in the Protestant Bible alone, 
which forgets all the heroism and the faith of the noble children of 
the Koran, of the Bouddhist missionary, of the Confucian sage, of the 
Hindoo widow—nay, why do we hesitate to speak of that French 
Communard who, innocent of any act or thought of evil, was shot with 
Vive PHumanité upon hislips? In a general survey of the faiths 
that have advanced civilisation, I speak of Protestantism as a social 
and civilising institution. And I ask if England, if Scotland, 
Holland, Sweden, Prussia, are to-day the better for their Lutheranism 
and their Calvinism? Are they, by virtue of this ery, ‘ Every man 
his own Bible, more pure, more sincere, more enlightened, more 
happily ordered in their social system, more large-hearted in every 
personal grace and duty, are they less arrogant, less grasping, less 
tyrannical—more humane in a word—than their non-Protestant 
neighbours, are they anything but richer, more ambitious, more 
domineering? And I, for one, say No! 

What answer has Protestantism, in any of its thousand varieties, 
to all the terrible problems of our age, to the question of labour, of 
destitution, of working classes, of hostile nationalities, of education, of 
industry, of government, of social duty, of family duty, the relations 
of parent and child, of husband and wife, young and old, employer 
and employed. It has none, absolutely nothing, less than Catholicism 
itself. It has nothing to offer us but the literature of a small and 
peculiar tribe in Asia, artificial interpretations wrung from the words 
of these miscellaneous old books, and after that an ecstatic but equally 
artificial eagerness after what it calls our Personal Salvation, which 
in its hollowness and its vagueness and its purely arbitrary adaptation 
to the soul of the person in question, is in other words often a code 
of mere selfishness. 
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JESUITISM.—If we come to a matter of Reformation, renewal of 
Christian spirit, as distinct from Protestantism, which means assailing 
the Church, the Catholic Reformation within the Church has been on 
the whole quite worthy to compare with the Protestant Reformation 
outside the Church. In some respects it was greatly superior, and 
was constructive, not combative, a social movement, not a metaphysi- 
cal dispute. But it soon passed into Jesuitism, and into Jesuitism it 
has been almost wholly absorbed. For Jesuitism, in its early forms, 
as conceived by the heroic souls and the social devotion of Loyola and 
Xavier, there was no doubt much to be said if Christianity were 
worth maintaining. The first Jesuits felt that if Catholicism were 
to survive the shock of the modern world, the institutions of Catholi- 
cism, and especially the Papacy and the hierarchic organisation, must 
be preserved. And the ever-deepening difficulties of the task they 
had undertaken drove them deeper and deeper to unscrupulous use of 
their resources. At last Jesuitism ended in the form wherein we now 
know it, one which has awakened abhorrence so general and so 
genuine. To save the institutions became the first and soon the only 
religious duty. The Church, or rather the Papacy and the hierarchy, 
took the place of God, Christ, Virgin and heaven. Whatever made 
for the Institution was absolutely good; whatever made against it 
utterly evil. Jesuitism, in fact, has not only ceased to be religion, 
but even to trouble itself about religion; it is a faction fight for a 
special institution—a fight & owtrance, without mercy or scruple. 
Now, as Comte has truly said, the Roman Communion has forfeited 
the title of Catholic. It ought not to be called any longer Catholi- 
cism. Its proper name is Jesuitry. Its whole real force is given to 
the task of which Loyola was the apostle, crying day and night, ‘Save 
the institution and the organisation.’ The one thought of Rome now 
is to save the Institution. All direct social purpose, every religious 
duty, piety, the imitation of Christ, the improvement of man, are like 
to be absorbed in the frantic struggle to preserve the machine. ¢ 

Deism.—But both in Catholic and in Protestant naticns for two 
centuries Christianity has been gradually dwindling down into some 
convenient form of Deism. The Deism of Socinus began as a mere 
metaphysical variation of Protestantism. Thence it passed through 
the philosophical schools of Spinoza and Descartes to the vague and 
floating theory of Voltaire and Rousseau, or the hard logical theses of 
the English Unitarian, then to the wordy shadow of a creed, the Theism 
of our day. Now when Christianity, whether Catholic or Protestant, 
begins to explain itself away into a simple Deism, it is ceasing to be 
Christianity, ceasing to be a religion at all. Deism is not religion; 
it is a form of metaphysics. It is no more a religion than the nebular 
hypothesis of the universe is a religion, or Mr. Herbert Spencer's 
Unknowable. To have a vague hypothesis not easily reduced to words, 
& cosmogony, or theory of the way the world began, is certainly not 
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to have a religion. Any man now calls himself a Theist who thinks 
that on a balance of probabilities, as a philosophical problem, there is 
reason to assume that the Universe had some kind of First Cause. A 
decided Theist goes so far as to think that this First Cause may be 
properly described as a ‘ Person.’ But what then? Is this to havea 
religion, a scheme of life and duty, and supreme end? In what 
sense this First Cause is a * Person,’ with what kind of qualities en- 
dowed, how formed, how related to man, demanding what of man, all 
this is left perfectly vague. The Theist pressed on this point has 
little but hypotheses to offer, mysterious and really unthinkable 
epithets, such as Infinite, Omniscient, Incomprehensible, and the like. 
Each individual Theist has to determine for himself what sort of at- 
tributes this First Cause has; and he usually keeps his fancies to 
himself. He has nothing to go by but shadowy analogies. Every 
step he takes is a new analogy, based on a former analogy; and he is 
conscious that each new hypothesis presents a series of difficulties to 
the minds of other men, and often to his own. No reasoning about 
these attributes is possible except &@ priori; there is no experience, 
no datum, no scientific or proved ground of any kind, nothing but 
hypotheses based on hypotheses, cloud piled on cloud. And then, 
subtle minds, like those of Mr. Matthew Arnold or of Mr. Mark 
Pattison, frankly acknowledging the difficulties which beset any 
given type of Personality, retire into remote regions of impalpable 
phrases, and talk about ‘the Eternal (not ourselves) that makes for 
tighteousness,’ and the idea of God being ‘ defecated to a pure trans- 
parency.’ All this is mere words. It will hallow no life, and en- 
lighten no spirit. Let who will, be it in piety or utter bewilderment, 
or mere wish to say something, erect altars to the Unknown God. It 
may be a graceful thing to do; it may be a soothing relief to the 
feelings. But let no man imagine that it is in any sense to have a 
religion. To have a religion resting on the belief in God, you must 
have a deep sense of the reality of His being, an inward consciousness 
that you can understand His will, and can rest in peace and love upon 
His heart. A grand Perhaps is not God; to dogmatise about the 
Infinite, to guess, to doubt, to fear, to hope there is a future life— 
this is not to have a religion whereby to live and die. 

Iam not maintaining the contrary to any theistic hypothesis. 
I will not deny that this is a plausible hypothesis, if hypothesis there 
is to be. But I insist that, true or false, it is a mere problem in 
metaphysics—a suggestion in cosmogony, not a religion. It is an 
answer to a certain philosophical puzzle; but what follows then? 
The first and last business of religion is to inspire men and women 
with a desire to do their duty, to show them what their duty is, to 
hold out a common end, which harmonises and sanctifies their efforts 
towards duty, and knits them together in close bonds as they struggle 
onwards towards it. That is religion. It explains Man to himself and 
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to the World, and on that explanation it inculcates his duty. Does the 
mere idea that a First Cause is more probable than not inanlen 
and women with a sense of duty, teach them their duty, sustain thei 
flagging hearts in the search for it? How are they to know wet 
the F irst Cause would have them do? By what sacrifices i ~ 
gratified? What is worship to be? They think that He (if He be 
a term they may use)—they think He must be good and must intend 
good. But ask them what the First Cause would have them doi 
the education of their children, in the matter of the relative fesciiadl 
of men and women, as to prayer, as to social duty. Ask them as Ms 
the origin of moral evil, the sense of sin in man’s heart, the confli X 
of self and notself within us; what is the relation of the First C r 
to these things, its ordinance thereon? Ah! there all is m the 
mere hypotheses, perplexity, infinite disputes, pious hopes optima 
ejaculations, or sensible worldly morality that we could sail well 
work out with or without a First Cause. But these middle at: 
or lower generalisations are what we need in order to see how to liv 
Polytheism, Christianity, Confucianism, Bouddhism, the Koran, h te 
all definite rules to give about these things, and ta virtue aoa 
they are forms of religion. Theism, which has nothing to say abo ; 
them, is merely a metaphysical dogma. That it is a sm sical 
dogma about the origin of the world may give it some oe of 
contact with religion; but a great deal more is necessar vs thi 
dogma can itself be called a religion. n P 
I have been speaking of Theism in that in i i 
hypothetical form in which we watch it in so oP nt — 
philosophical controversies, where it is found competin ich a 
dogma of Evolution and the like. But the theory of i is n A 
a religion, any more than the molecular theory of matter is a reli oa 
or the volcanic theory in geology, or the undulatory theory of i 
These are all hypotheses about certain material phenomena, mo “ 
less scientific, more or less plausible; but they are not aes he “A 
the beginning of religion. An evolutionist is not one who tlle 
has any religion. Why need a Theist, as such, be one who has : 
religion? All that he does, qué Theist, is to answer a cert 2 
cosmical problem in a certain way. Whether he can build a reli i 
on that answer, and what sort of religion it is that he build a 
totally different matter ; and this he very often keeps to himself a 
Nero-Tur1sM.—No doubt there isa much more religious ion 
of Theism, such as we see it in the various neo-Christian school 
whether in the adroit adaptations of Dr. Jowett and the elo oa : 
of Dr. Martineau, or in the non-Christian schools of New aden 
preached by Mr. Francis Newman and Mr. Charles Voyse With all 
of these, no doubt, their Theism stands for a ciaitien: tall ig 
really active and guiding Providence; and so far their Theism ma 
be said to enter into the confines of religion. But, since every 
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of these teachers distinctly discards anything in the shape of a special 

revelation through any particular Church or any canonical books, their 

Theism has only carried them to the confines of religion. For the 

ways of their Providence (and it is this which constitutes the sub- 

stance of religion) they are forced to resort to logic, history, analogy, 

and probable moral reasoning. In other words, the Theism is not 
their religion ; their views on religion, like their views on politics or 
on art, are constructed out of mundane and rational materials. 

So far as these teachers, in the collapse of orthodox dogma, 
churches, and creeds, keep alive the idea of a spiritual faith under- 
lying every act of our lives, so far as they maintain the great current 
of religious tradition amongst mankind, we can look on them with 
cordial sympathy and hearty respect. We who can look on the 
faiths which the world has outgrown without any irritation or 
hostility are ever ready to acknowledge how great is the need of this. 
For my part, I recognise to the full all that the world would have 
lost had it never risen to what I am free to call the magnificent 
conception of an Almighty, All Good, All Loving God. I have 
known too well the fruits of that faith to speak of it with indifference 
or coldness, much less with contempt. The dilemma which I seek 
to emphasise is this: how is that conception to be made the basis of 
a purely human and rational religion? And, revelation apart, what 
other religion are we to have, and whence is it to be found ? 

This conception in itself is not religion: it is at most the 
basis of the religion. To one of these schools or theologians, the 
practical creed of human duty which they teach and profess is a per- 
fectly human creed, built up out of observations of human nature, 
just as Political Economy is built up. Ask them, how do they know 
the will of God? Ask them, how do they learn their duty to their 
neighbour? We are now speaking of the Theists who have practi- 
cally abandoned Christianity, and have no revelation, Church, or 
Bible, other than the revelations, Churches, and Bibles common to 
the whole human race. When we ask them these questions, we find 
that these so-called Theists get their real religion, 2.e. their views about 
duty as a personal and social problem, from mundane sources equally 
open tous all, from history, from poetry, from science, from philo- 
sophy, from the moralists. But these are exactly the sources from 
which any Positivist draws his views of duty, or indeed any materi- 
alist, or any atheist. 

When Mr. Francis Newman addresses his fellow believers, he 
takes a passage of Goethe, or of Shelley, or of Theodore Parker, or 
of Mr. Carlyle, and he expatiates on that; his appeal to duty rests 
on human teachers, and on human grounds. But this is exactly 
what we do, that is the course we follow. We declare in distinct 
words that human religion must rest on human morality, and rational 
philosophy and science. Now here comes in the great difference 
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between us. We say that this cannot be rationally and honestly con- 
structed on any supernatural and hypothetical basis, or by limiting your 
views to Theistic ideas and teaching. We frankly and consistently 
accept all the great teachers of mankind—Theist, Polytheist, Fetichist, 
or Atheist. We put our whole religious edifice on one uniform basis 
of history and philosophy in the entire range of each. We adopt 
the great heathen as well as the best Christian moralists ; we accept 
not only the Bible, and David and Paul, but Aristotle and Antoninus, 
Mahomet and Confucius, Hume and Diderot. We do not narrow 
down our view of the great Past, nor of the great spiritual and reli- 
gious movements of the Past, to the theological eras alone. We 
take the whole of Man, the entire range of history, all the great 
spirits and great brains of the race, all sides of life, the humour, 
the fancy, the practical skill of Man, his power of thought and his 
genius for command quite as much as his emotion of veneration and 
devotion. We do not make a saint of St. Peter and St. Jude, and 
leave out Shakspeare, Cervantes, Moliére, and Mozart; no, nor 
Aristotle and Cesar, Gutenberg and Watt, Descartes and Bichat. 
We take Man as he is, and history as we find it, and we seek to inter- 
pret the whole on one uniform scientific method, as converging towards 
one great result of human progress. 

It seems to us that we should cruelly narrow and distort our con- 
ceptions of human greatness and virtue, if we tried to do all this on 
a theological basis, reducing it all to a simply devotional test. This 
is no argument, it is true, to any sincere Christian, to any orthodox 
theologian. He says at once that God has sent his servants and 
finally his Son to tell us what to do, and has written it down in cer- 
tain books ; our business is to do that, and all the rest is naught. 
The non-Christian Theist is in a very different position. He knows 
nothing definite about God, not even his existence, except from his 
own speculations, and from what is probable reasoning from analogy, 
&c. His assertions about the will of God and the duty of Man, the 
Divine purposes and the Future of the Soul, are avowedly derived 
from rational and earthly logic. He is thus in this position, that 
the entire scheme of religious doctrine has to be fitted on to a 
bottom of &@ priori speculation, in fact on to an arbitrary. assump- 
tion that science can neither verify nor support, which is really the 
product of each individual mind. Hence it is that we get that stamp 
of perpetual flux and reflux, hesitation and contradiction, with want 
of all scientific and positive character, which we find in the various 
types of Theism. 

Our objection to build up religion on this Theological postulate 
is not that we reject it as demonstrably false—far from it ; but that 
any creed of human duty which is interwoven with this, or any other 
simple hypothesis, is necessarily deprived of any scientific and sys- 
tematic character, and is necessarily imbued with an arbitrary and 
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hypothetical nature. And such we see Theism to have ever been in 
its long shifting history ; such we trace it in its phases from a Gospel 
Deism into a mere light-of-nature Theism of assumptions and ana~ 
logies, a varied story beginning with the Protestant Unitarianism of 
Socinus, and ending with the Eternal Not-ourselves of the nine- 
teenth century, changing by a series of dissolving views from strict 
Unitarianism to syllogistic Deism, and so on to moral and senti- 
mental Theism, and all the cloudy metaphysics of its present ultimate 
retreat. The history of Deism, or Theism, or Natural Religion, call 
it what we will, has for three centuries been a story of surrender and 
retreat. What has it settled, what has it taught, what fixed doctrines 
has it ever established ? 

ATHEISM.—The Deism of the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies led by an inevitable consequence to the Atheism of the eigh- 
teenth century. It had, no doubt, been more or less latent far earlier. 
It is difficult to believe that Boccaccio and Machiavelli, Montaigne 
and Rabelais, Hobbes and Spinoza, had been Theists in any practical 
sense. Beyond doubt some of the more daring intellects of the 
Middle Ages, and certainly many in the Humanistic Revival, were to 
all intents and purposes silent or unconscious Atheists; but Atheism 
hardly took a distinct form until we come to the philosophers and 
insurgents of the eighteenth century, in the persons of Diderot, 
D’Holbach, Hébert, Chaumette, Desmoulins, and Danton. 

Nothing ought to be called Atheism except the systematic attempt 
first to disprove the existence of God, and then to take that disproof 
asthe basis of a theory of life. Where the main thing is taken to 
be the denial, and not anything positive at all, there, unquestionably, 
real Atheism exists. 

But that a system of life, a philosophy, or a religion, has a basis 
of its own, that basis not being theological, does not constitute such 
a system Atheism. Bouddhism is Bouddhism, not Atheism; Con- 
fucianism is Confucianism, it is not Atheism; though to neither 
system is any God known. All the kinds of religion of Fetichism, 
all forms of Nature-worship, Sun-worship, Star-worship, are entirely 
without thé idea of God; but it would be ludicrous to call any of 
these systems Atheism. The religion of Homer has nothing in it 
remotely akin to our idea of God; but how absurd would it be to 
call Homer an Atheist! And yet how absurd to call him a Theist, 
because he believed in a capricious Zeus, a jealous Hera, and a frail 
Aphrodite ? 

Atheism is, obviously, not a form of religion. What confusion of 
thought, then, does it imply to speak of any form of religion as 

Atheism. Atheism is a particular phase of metaphysics, one solution 
to a metaphysical problem. Just as the dogmatic assertion of a First 
Cause is one phase of metaphysical logic, so the dogmatic assertion 
that there is not, and never was, a First Cause, is another form of 
Vou. VIII.—No. 44. Pr? 
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metaphysical logic. A certain school in the French Revolution, 
Chaumette and Clootz, made this assertion. But it is only in the 
present century that schools have appeared which take this assertion, 
or rather this denial, as the basis and guarantee of rational thought, 
and social independence. The Nihilists of Russia, the Social Demo 
crats of Germany, some of the French revolutionists of the ‘ red’ 
type, and many of our own schools of Free-thought do contain men 
who honestly put forward ‘the denial of God’ as the corner-stone of 
rational human thought and activity. 

What is the relation of Positivism to this form of belief? It is 
very plain. It is one of complete and uncompromising opposition. 

Positivism entirely declines to accept the philosophical dogma in 
question ; and it still moré emphatically declines to sanction the 
social consequences which are deduced from it, and for which it is used, 
and it vehemently repudiates all the associations and consequences of 
the doctrine. 

Comte says that Atheism is the most illogical form of metaphysics, 
by which he means, that Atheism first busies itself about a perfectly 
undefinable and insoluble problem, and then gives us the least plausible 
solution of that problem. 

If we are to have a hypothesis of the origin of things, he says, the 


hypothesis of Creation is somewhat less violently inconceivable than 


the hypothesis of Chance. He says, that we can have no sound 
hypothesis about any kind of origin, just as we can have no sound 
hypothesis about the moral and intellectual nature of angels (if there 
be angels). Evolution, it is obvious, gives no sort of answer to the 
question of ultimate beginning, which it leaves entirely untouched. 
Who ordained Evolution; or who made the substance of which Evolu- 
tion is the product ? If we must give some answer, we had better fall 
back on some kind of human analogy, on anthropomorphism, however 
imaginary, rather than on arithmetical formule or molecular crudities. 

When we come to the social uses in aid of which Atheism is 
asserted, Positivism condemns, with a reprobation amounting almost 
to horror, the scheme of men who seek to base their system of human 
life on a logical puzzle, and a logical puzzle which would root out 
sentiments and hopes that have so long held together and ennobled 
human life. The complaint that Positivism brings against Theology 
in its later forms is this—that Theology has starved Religion into a 
corner of life, and reduced it to little more than a dogma and a hope. 
The complaint that Positivism makes against Atheism is a far more 
serious one. It is that it seeks systematically to uproot the very 
notion of religion, to make religion impossible, whilst trying to base 
human life, not on a dogma and a hope, but on a denial and a 
sneer. , 

Nothing positive, nothing that seeks to enlarge the sphere of Re- 
ligion, no system that extends to indefinite regions the horizon of 
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Veneration, Devotion, Belief, Worship, can by any reasonable and 
candid person be held to partake of the nature of Atheism. Atheism 
is to Theology, what Protestantism is to Catholicism. Just as it would 
be irrational to call Positivists Protestants, because they do not accept 
the Catholic doctrines, so it would be irrational to call them Atheists, 
pecause they do not accept the philosophical basis of Theology. And, 
as it would be extravagant to speak of Positivism as Protestant, inas- 
much as whilst rejecting the dogmas it perpetuates much of the moral 
and social spirit of Catholicism, and at the same time repudiates the 
social and personal spirit of Protestantism, so it would be even more 
witless to speak of Positivism as Atheism, inasmuch as whilst reject- 
ing the dogmas of Theology, Positivists seek to develop so much of 
the religious temper of Theology, and so emphatically repudiate the 
anti-religious temper of Atheism. 

Postrive Scrence.—Thus, one after another, the orthodoxies 
and the heterodoxies alike all fail by being partial. They do not ex- 
plain the Past as a whole; they do not appeal to all sides of human 
nature. In the midst of this long era of failure and decay of all the 
ereeds, the one thing that has been steadily advancing and conquering 
new realms is science and positive knowledge. But does this vast 
body of solid result itself pretend to take the place of the creeds which 
it silently undermines—is science religion, or as good as religion, or 
even a patent substitute for religion ? 

As we said at the outset, the whole history of the Past, the deepest 
aspirations of our nature reject such a thought. Man has never been 
great and strong, suve when he has had a synthesis, a systematic re- 
ligion or code of life within his soul, and man never will be great or 
strong without it. Modern science, with all its achievements, is an 
inorganic mass of discoveries mainly about things physical, standing 
aloof from any devotional character or moral aim. The void which 
the theologies and the metaphysics have in vain attempted to fill, is 
not supplied by science in its actual form; nor indeed does science 
pretend to such a function. 

Modern Science, even modern philosophy, has everywhere had a 
specialist, dispersive, critical character ; it has limited itself to mental 
enlightenment and has repudiated alike all socialauthority and social 
discipline. As the old theological bonds grew weaker and weaker, as 

the idea of a Central Power to which human thought and activity 
could be referred, faded out of men’s minds, the thirst for special 
research grew stronger, the abhorrence of synthesis, of social purpose, 
or central unity, grew deeper. The result was dispersion, individual 
caprice, narrowness in scientific inquiry, until modern Science showed 
signs of losing even its vitality and its usefulness, and in danger of 
ending some day in a confused mass of physical details and grandiose 
futilities about the origin of all things. Science in fact had never 
entered on its true duty, till it undertook the practical science of 
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human life. The claims to supremacy it made as the guide of our 
mental progress were ridiculous till it fulfilled this duty. And the 
very claims it advanced revolt the great social and religious spirits 
who know what society and religion are. 

The real function of Science is to explain and guide human life, 
But this is a function which Science has yet to perform. The con- 
ception of Sociology, or the scientific treatment of the laws of man’s 
nature and history, dawned upon the intelligence of the eighteenth 
century; it was faintly outlined by Condorcet, loosely planned by Montes- 
quieu, and exactly, but very partially worked out by Kant, Hume, and 
Adam Smith. At length it was thrown into a systematic form, and 
its full importance was realised, by the genius of Comte. Whether 
the new Science will ultimately assume, in all its forms, the precise 
shape which he gave it, the future alone can decide. But no rational 
mind can doubt, few serious thinkers now do doubt, that the real 
problem before the intelligence of man is the problem which he has 
put—how to secure man’s moral and social life on a scientific 
synthesis of demonstrable knowledge? The physical speculations 
usually called Science, Materialism, Evolution, Agnosticism, Free- 
thought, and all the other purely physical, purely critical, or purely 
mental schemes in fashion to-day, do not touch this problem at all. 
They pass by on the other side. 

Why is it that in the hundred years which have elapsed from 
Diderot to Darwin positive thought and experimental science have 
gone on from triumph to triumph, winning new realms, and opening 
unbounded regions to knowledge, always showing law, never showing 
God, always resting on observation, never trusting to mere imagina- 
tion and fictitious hopes—and yet, in spite of it all, Theology and 
spiritual hypotheses of every sort hold so large a place as they do? 
Why do so many energetic and learned men, so many acute and 
lofty-minded women cling to the old Gods and to new figments with 
a passionate devotion, in its mere rally of despair, such as was never 
surpassed in the history of religion? Why is it, that in spite of 
philosophy from Hume to Spencer, the old theology maintains its 
social authority, if not its mental sway, alike in materialised England, 
in a Voltairean France, and in a sceptical Germany ? 

We say it is because the new Philosophy and Science, in spite of all 
their positive results, have hitherto neglected the deepest, purest, 
most powerful of all the human instincts—the devotional; and the 
most abiding and most fruitful of all the social forces—Religion. 
Philosophy and the Science of Experience have given us methods of 
thought, logical truths, schemes of analysis, schemes of classification, 
canons of comparison. Science has given us a world of observation, 
a vast body of useful realities, insight into the world about us, insight 
into ourselves. But science has practically taken away God, and has 
found nothing else. Philosophy has reduced religion to a phrase, and 
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has left things so. Science gives no unity to life, no rule of life, no 
support to the soul. Together modern Science and Philosophy, 
stopping helplessly where they do, have chilled, paralysed, and almost 
killed, the spirit of Devotion, of Veneration, of Self-abasement, of 
Self-surrender to a great over-ruling Power. 

Philosophy and science have given us priceless things, but, we say, 
they have given us no religion, no Providence, no Supreme Centre of 
our thoughts and of our lives. They answer that they have never 
assumed so high a mission, that it is no part of their function. 
Unworthy answer, in which their present impotence is written! 
Inasmuch as, year by year for centuries, they have been taking away 
this supreme basis of all human life, they were bound to supply the 
true basis when they took away the false. Inasmuch asit is within the 
scope of Philosophy and Science to build up a far grander edifice than 
they destroyed, their work is not half done, till the building up is 
complete. 

It was the mission of Auguste Comte to teach us that Philosophy 
and Science truly understood, and carried to their real conclusion, 
could and would do this,—that in the consciousness of our human 
fellowship and our share in the glorious destiny of Humanity, man 
can ultimately find a faith richer and more solid than all the creeds 
of Theology. This faith will restore and immensely expand religion, 
it opens to us anew the clear vision of an over-ruling Providence ; it 
binds up thought and life into one centre of all ideas and all activities, 
by presenting to us the image of a great whole towards which all 
thoughts can turn, and in serving whom all faculties can work. 


Freperic Harrison. 
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THE CHASE—ITS HISTORY AND LAWS. 


I, 


At a time when Parliament has recently been occupied with an 
important modification of a portion of the law relating to game, 
it may not be uninteresting to pass in review the leading incidents 
in the history of the chase, and the laws which have regulated its 
exercise, or determined the extent to which property could be asserted 
or acquired in the wild animals which it is beyond the art or foreign 
to the purpose of man to domesticate. 

From the earliest ages of man’s history, the chase has been one of 
the favourite as well as one of the necessary occupations of mankind. 
Man has been a hunter from the beginning. The state of the 
hunter must have preceded that of the shepherd; it must equally 
have preceded that of the tiller of the soil, which was probably of 
still later date than that of the shepherd. In the early stages of his 
existence, man must in a great degree have depended for food on the 
animals he was able to capture; and though the facility with which 
certain kinds of animals could be brought under his dominion ‘might 
give rise to the pastoral state at a comparatively early period of 
human existence, yet he would have to wage war with the beasts of 
prey for the protection of himself and his belongings. In the lan- 
guage of Lucretius— 

Illud erat curse, quod secla ferarum 
Infestam miseris faciebant spe quietem. 

How, in the beginning, without weapons, or such only as modern 
discoveries have shown him to have possessed for ages, man can have suc- 
ceeded in defending himself against the fiercer animals, or in capturing 
even the least active of those which served him for food, while in their 
wild and undomesticated state, it is difficult toimagine. Yet his earli- 
est implements have been found in connection with the bones of the lion 
and bear and other beasts of prey, as well as with the remains of the 
animals which had served him for food. It was not till after the lapse 
of ages that, in addition to or superseding those of stone, implements 
of wood and bone—the harpoon, the lance, and lastly the arrow—the 
sinews of the slaughtered animals serving for the bowstring—enabled 
man the better to supply his wants or to cope with his natural enemies. 
The domestication of the dog—the animal the most readily attaching 
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itself to man, and in all ages the willing instrument and ally of the 
hunter—which most probably preceded that of any other animal— 
would tend materially to improve the position of man with reference 
to his power over the animals by which he was surrounded. The 
instinctive habit of the dog, and other animals of the canine race, to 
bunt in packs, would be observed by man, and after a time would be 
made available for his purposes. 

The domestication of the animals capable of being tamed, and 
thus rendered subservient to the purposes of man, would be the next 
step in the onward march of human progress. The cultivation of the 
soil, and the systematic raising of the cereal products which form so 
essential a part of man’s nourishment, would be an equally important 
incident in the history of mankind. But neither the pastoral nor the 
agricultural condition would supersede the calling of the hunter, 
though it might diminish its importance. The flesh of the wild 
animals fit for the nourishment of man, would still form a valu- 
able article of food—not the less so on account of its savoury charac- 
ter—and their skins would be useful for clothing. Above all it would 
be necessary for the protection of the domesticated animals, as well 
as for that of man himself, that the number of the beasts of prey 
should be kept down as much as possible. Happily, the discovery 
of the metals, and their use in the fabrication of weapons, which 
doubtless had its origin in the East, as well as the manufacture of the 
net, perfected by the invention of twine and cord now substituted for 
ruder materials, placed the hunter in a more favourable position for 
warring with his four-footed enemies. The paramount importance of 
this warfare could not fail to be appreciated. It is in the primitive 
period of the world’s history that so much admiration and respect 
attaches to the character of hunter. It was the duty of the chieftain 
of thé tribe—or, when tribes had grown into a people or nation, of the 
king—second only to that of heading his warriors and defending his 
subjects against their foes, to hunt down the wild beasts, which, next to 
the external enemy, were the terror of the peaceable and industrious 
inhabitant. Hence, in the legendary hero the character of hunter is 
commonly associated with that of warrior. The legendary Nimrod is 
not only a‘ mighty one in the earth,’ but also a‘ mighty hunter before 
the Lord.’ The fabulous Ninus was as renowned as a destroyer of wild 
beasts as he was as a conqueror. The legendary heroes of Greece, of 
whom Xenophon gives a long list, were all renowned as hunters. He 
suggests that their merit as such may have contributed as much to 
procure for them the character of heroes and the admiration of man- 
kind as their other exploits or virtues. ‘A conqueror and founder of 
an empire,’ says Mr. Layard—herein correctly expressing the sentiments 
of the ancient world—‘ was at the same time a great hunter. His 
courage, wisdom, and dexterity were as much shown in encounters 
with wild animals as in martial exploits. He rendered equal ser- 
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vice to his subjects, whether he cleared the country of beasts of prey, 
or repulsed an enemy.’ 

The keeping down the number of the beasts of prey, as one of 
the duties of kings and rulers, appears to have been fully recognised 
from an early period, at least in the Eastern world, where the fiercer 
and more destructive forms of animal life were unhappily far too 
abundant to be consistent with the welfare or safety of man. 
The frequent representations in the Assyrian sculptures of hunting 
scenes, in which the king is the principal actor, is very justly referred 
to by Mr. Layard as a proof not only of the chase being deemed the fit- 
ting occupation of a king, but also of the high estimation in which it 
was held by the primitive inhabitants of Assyria. The sculptures of the 
palaces of Nineveh and Babylon, made known to us by Messrs. Layard 
and Botta, exhibit, in all its energy, the royal sport of some thirty 
centuries ago, when a king of Assyria or of Babylon went: forth to 
give battle to the monsters of the forest or the plain. In the Assyrian 
bas-reliefs the king is represented, when hunting, as in his war- 
chariot, well furnished with arrows, darts, and spears, and as accom- 
panied by warriors fully equipped for fighting. The same thing took 
place in the neighbouring kingdoms. We are told by the Greek 
writers that in Persia the kings went out on such occasions at the 
head ofa large force, as on a military expedition, the march spreading 
over a considerable extent of country, and sometimes occupying several 
days. Xenophon describes a Persian king, when going forth on such an 
expedition, as accompanied by half his guard, each man fully armed as 
if he were going into battle. Kings and great men were proud to 
have the fact that they had been hunters and slayers of lions and 
wild beasts inscribed on their monuments. Darius is said to have 
desired to have it stated on his tomb that he had been an excellent 
hunter, as well as a steadfast friend and good horseman, and one to 
whom nothing had been impossible. 

But hunting was not confined in these countries to kings or their 
attendants, or to the pursuit of the more ferocious animals alone. 
Game was abundant, and the love of the chase universal. Mr. Layard is 
disposed to ascribe to the Assyrians the first establishment of the in- 
closed parks, or paradeisoi, which at a later period were maintained on 
so extensive a scale by the Persian kings and great men. In these 
parks game of every description was preserved for the purpose of sport— 
according to Greek writers, lions, tigers, and other beasts of prey, as 
well as ordinary game. But this may well be doubted, as the destruc- 
tion of the other animals, if shut up with the beasts of prey, would 
have been such as in a very short time to leave nothing but the latter. 
When, therefore, lions and tigers are represented as being hunted in 
these inclosures, the probability is that, if this took place in fact, the 
animals had been captured and purposely introduced, with a view to 
their being forthwith hunted and killed. In a series of bas-reliefs, 
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discovered at Kouyunjik, and now in the British Museum, the king 
is exhibited hunting lions, which are turned out of cages in which 
they have been brought to the hunting ground. That at a later 
period wild beasts were taken alive for the purpose of being afterwards 
killed is, of course, a well-known fact. 

The Babylonians appear to have been as keen sportsmen as the 
Assyrians. We now know from the modern discoveries that the 
walls of their temples and palaces were ornamented with pictures and 
sculptures representing the chase; and similar subjects were even 
embroidered on their garments. 

As appears from the bas-reliefs, the animals hunted were, besides 
the beasts of prey, the wild bull, the wild ass, the boar, the different 
kinds of antelope and deer, the wild goat and the hare. The game, if it 
escaped the arrow of the hunter, was caught with the lasso, or driven 
into nets and so taken, or was run down by large and powerful hounds. 

Like their Asiatic neighbours and-congeners, the Egyptians were 
ardent followers of the chase. Lion-hunting, we are told by Sir Gardner 
Wilkinson, speaking from the representations on the tombs, was a 
frequent occupation of the kings, who were proud to have their suc- 
cess on such occasions recorded. Amunoph the Third boasts of 
having destroyed no less than 102 head in one battue. Ethiopia, in 
which lions abounded, was the principal scene of this sport, but lions 
were also to be found in the deserts of Egypt. Athenzus mentions 
one having been killed by the Emperor Hadrian when hunting in 
the neighbourhood of Alexandria. According to Sir Gardner 
Wilkinson, the kings sometimes went far to the south in pursuit of 
elephants. He does not mention whether any representation of an 
elephant hunt is to be found on the monuments. The taste for 
hunting, Sir Gardner tells us, was general with all classes. The aristo- 
eracy had their parks for preserving game in the valley of the Nile, 
which, though on a less extensive scale than those of their Asiatic neigh- 
bours, were still sufficiently large to enable them fully to enjoy thesport. 

The animals they chiefly hunted were the hare, the gazelle, the 
stag and other deer, the wild goat or ibex, the oryx, the wild ox, the 
kebsh or wild sheep, and the porcupine. The ostrich, too, was pursued 
for the sake of its plumes, which were highly valued by the Egyptians. 

One form of sport in which they indulged was that of pursuing 
the game with dogs, which, however, do not appear to have been 
used on such occasions for the purpose of finding the game, but were 
kept in slips, ready to be let go as soon as the game was started. If 
the dogs succeeded in catching the animal, well and good. But 
generally their speed was not trusted to alone, though this might 
sometimes be done. Usually the sportsman followed in his chariot, 
and, urging his horses to their utmost speed, endeavoured to intercept. 
the object of pursuit, or to get sufficiently near to it to be enabled 
to use his bow with effect. When the nature of the locality pre- 
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vented the use of the chariot, the hunter, taking advantage of the 
sinuosities of the ground, endeavoured to get within reach of the 
game as it doubled, and to bring it down with an arrow. The horned 
animals of the larger kind, such as the ibex, oryx, or wild ox, if 
wounded only, sometimes turned on the hounds, and required the spear 
of the hunter to despatch them. 

Sometimes, especially when they wished to take the animals 
alive for the purpose of placing them in the parks, they caught them 
with the lasso or noose, in the use of which the Egyptian huntsmen 
appear to have been extremely skilful, throwing the noose round the 
neck of the gazelle or deer or over the horns of the wild ox. 

It may not be uninteresting to observe that while the Egyptians 
had several varieties of dogs—some of them chosen, Sir Gardner 
Wilkinson slily observes, ‘az at the present day, for their pecu- 
liar ugliness’—probably the pet dogs of the Egyptian ladies—the 
hound, as, ¢.g., exhibited in drawing 236 of Sir Gardner Wilkinson’s 
work, has, as with us, its peculiar and unmistakable characteristics. 
The hounds in the Egyptian painting would give one the idea of a 
cross between the English harrier and foxhound, though perhaps a 
little taller and longer than the former and lighter than the latter. 
The head is unmistakably that of the hound. The kings and great 
men sometimes hunted with lions tamed and trained, as the cheetahs 
are in India, expressly for hunting. In No. 240 of Sir Gardner 
Wilkinson’s drawings is the representation of a lion, with which the 
chasseur is hunting, and which has just seized an ibex. 

When sport was desired on a larger scale than could be had in 
the immediate vicinity of the Nile, where the land was cultivated 
and thickly peopled, it was sought in the neighbouring deserts. 
When this was to be done, a considerable extent of ground was in- 
closed by nets, into which the animals were driven by beaters, the 
place chosen for fixing the nets being, if possible, across narrow valleys, 
or torrent beds, lying between rocky hills. In the Egyptian paintings 
these long nets are represented as surrounding the space in which the 
hunt is to be carried on. The net used for this purpose is thus 

described by Sir Gardner Wilkinson; and the description, corre- 
sponding as it does with that given by Xenophon, may be taken as 
correctly describing the nets in universal use in the ancient world. 
‘The long net was furnished with several ropes, and was supported 
on forked poles, varying in length to correspond with the inequalities 
of the ground, and was so contrived as to enclose any space, by 
crossing hills, valleys, or streams, and encircling woods, or whatever 
might present itself. Smaller nets for stopping gaps were also used ; 
and a circular snare, set round with wooden or metal nails, and 
attached by a rope to a log of wood, and used for catching deer, 
resembled one still made by the Arabs.’ Being thus inclosed, the 
game was started by beaters with dogs, the sportsmen being so placed 
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as to waylay the animals or to get within reach of them with the bow. 
A spirited sketch of a chase in the desert of Thebaid, copied by 
Sir Gardner Wilkinson from a tomb at Thebes, gives a vivid re- 
presentation of such a hunting scene. Hares, deer, gazelles, wild oxen, 
the ibex, the oryx, and ostriches, together with foxes and hyznas, 
pursued by hounds, are dashing at full speed across the plain, 
while in the midst of them is a porcupine who is taking things very 
coolly, as if conscious that his rate of speed was by no means equal 
to that of his nimbler associates, and that any attempt to keep up 
with them would be vain. The slaughter on such occasions would 
appear to have been very great. 

In one respect the Egyptians were sportsmen in the sense in 
which we should use that term. Except in these battues in the desert, 
they appear to have killed and taken the animals which could pro- 
perly be called game only in open pursuit. They employed no snares 
or traps for the purpose. The noxious animals, on the other hand, such 
as leopards, hyznas, wolves, jackals, foxes, were not only hunted for 
amusement,but might be destroyed by the peasant, to whose herds or 
farmyards they were standing enemies, in any way by which they could 
be taken. The poacher appears to have been unknown, 

Not less striking than their hunting was the fowling of the 
Egyptians. The lakes and marsh-land of the Delta, and the reedy 
marshes which in many places line the banks of the Nile, have ever 
been the resort of innumerable wild fowl. Hence fowling appears to 
have been a general pursuit. The professional fowler, who followed 
it for his livelihood, used nets and traps; but the sportsman brought 
the birds down with the throw-stick—a stick made of heavy wood, 
from a foot and a quarter to two feet in length, and about an inch 
and a half in breadth, slightly curved at the upper end, and 
which, being flat, and thus encountering but little resistance from the 
air in its flight, could be thrown to a distance, and, when thrown by a 
dexterous hand, with considerable accuracy of aim. The method of pro- 
ceeding appears to have been to creep, in punts made of the papyrus, 
as noiselessly as possible, into the reeds, the height of which con- 
cealed their approach, till, the birds rising, the sportsman was en- 
abled to use the throw-stick, an attendant being at hand, who, as 
fast as one stick was thrown, supplied another. Three of the most 
spirited sketches in Sir Gardner Wilkinson’s collection are representa- 
tions of such fowling parties. Strange to say, in two of them there 
appears a cat, employed to act the part of a retriever in getting the 
fallen birds out of the thicket. 

No trace of hawking is to be found in the Egyptian paintings. 
The use of the hawk species for the purpose of fowling appears to 
have been unknown to the Egyptians, as also to the Asiatics, 

From their early contact with the Egyptians it might have been 
expected that the Jews would have acquired a taste for hunting. 
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But this does not appear to have been the case. They had, no doubt, 
occasion to destroy the beasts of prey for the protection of their 
flocks and herds. From the legend of Samson, and the statement 
ascribed to David that he had slain a lion and a bear, and the story 
of Benaiah, who is said to have slain a lion in a pit in time of snow, 
it would appear that lions, though there is no reason to suppose them 
to have been numerous, were occasionally troublesome in Judea. 
Several allusions in the Bible also show that the various devices for 
taking both ground and winged game were not unknown to the Jews; 
and the express enumeration of harts, roebucks, and fallow deer, among 
the provisions daily supplied for the household and table of Solomon, 
shows that game of this description was not wanting in Judea, and 
that its capture was not neglected. But there is nothing to lead us 
to suppose that hunting or fowling was generally pursued as an amuse- 
ment, or on an extensive scale, as in Egypt or Assyria. The prohibition 
as to eating the flesh of certain animals, as the wild swine, the hare 
and the coney, elsewhere the objects of pursuit, but forbidden by the 
Jewish law, no doubt on the supposition that their flesh was unwhole- 
some to man—though we are at a loss to see why the flesh of an 
animal which chews the cud but does not divide the hoof should 
necessarily be unfit for man, and still more so to account for the 
lawgiver having fallen into the mistake of supposing that the hare 
and coney were animals which chewed the cud—may have tended to 
check the practice of hunting, the pursuit of the hare and the wild 
boar, especially the former, forming generally so large a portion 
of the hunter's occupation. It does not appear from the Bible that 
the Jews availed themselves of the service of the dog in the pursuit 
of game. Possibly the prohibition contained in the seventeenth 
chapter of Leviticus against eating the flesh of any animal that had 
been torn, may have led to the non-use of the dog, a serious draw- 
back to the success of the hunter, and which would necessitate the 
use of the snare, the trap, and the pitfall in substitution for the chase. 

The paintings on the Egyptian tombs and the bas-reliefs of Nine- 
veh and Babylon, which, after the long lapse of ages, have in recent 
times been brought to light, and the Jewish history, which, though 
we may not be certain as to the precise date at which it was com- 
posed, still undoubtedly carries us back into a remote antiquity, 
have afforded us some insight into the habits of these nations as 
regards the sports of the field. 1t is only at a much later period 
that we become acquainted with the sporting habits of other nations 
of the ancient world. Our first knowledge of the Persians and Medes, 
as hunters, is derived from the Greeks, who in Asia Minor became the 
subjects of the Persian empire, or, as regards Greece itself, were brought 
into contact with the Persian court or rulers after the Persian wars. 
But a long interval separates the Egyptian or Assyrian monuments from 
the writings of Herodotus or Xenophon, and we are therefore unable 
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to say at how early a period the passionate love of the chase, which 
in the days of these writers had acquired such large dimensions, and 
had become a national characteristic of the Persians, had its first 
commencement. In its existence, as a national institution materially 
influencing the national character, ancient writers, both Greek and 
Roman, are agreed. 

The paradeisoi, or hunting parks, of the Persians and Medes 
were, if we may trust the Greek writers, on a still grander scale 
than those of the Assyrians. Curtius, the historian of Alexander’s 
campaigns, who of course could personally have known nothing of the 
matter, but who is said to have drawn his materials from early and 
reliable writers, speaking of these inclosed parks, writes :—‘ Barbar 
opulentiz in illis locis haud ulla sunt majora indicia quam magnis 
nemoribus saltibusque nobilium ferarum greges clausi. Spatiosas 
ad hoc eligunt silvas, crebris perennium aquarum fontibus amcenas. 
Muris nemora cinguntur, turresque habent venantium receptacula.’ 
The author tells us that the conqueror having entered with his army 
into one of these parks, in which the game had not been disturbed for 
a long time, a slaughter of four thousand head ensued, after which 
the king feasted the whole army in the park. Of course the story 
would not have been complete if the narrator had not made his 
hero slay a lion with his own hand. He accordingly does so, and 
represents the king as disdainfully rejecting the assistance of Lysi- 
machus, one of his generals, who came up while he was engaged with 
the lion, and peremptorily ordering him to retire. Out of this in- 
cident, adds Curtius, arose the story of Alexander having ordered 
Lysimachus to be thrown into a pit with a lion, whom, however, 
Lymachus succeeded in killing. More reliable is the statement of 
Xenophen, as showing the extent of these inclosures, when he tells 
us that the whole of the Greek army of Cyrus, then amounting to 
13,000 men, and in which Xenophon was himself serving, was 
reviewed in one of them. On another occasion the Greeks received 
private information that a large army of the enemy was stationed in a 
neighbouring park. An instance of the extensive scale on which 
the royal hunting establishments were organised is to be found in 
the statement of Herodotus, that the tax imposed on four large 
Mesopotamian villages was that of maintaining the royal hounds in the 
Babylonian satrapy, in consideration of which these villages were 
exempted from all other tribute. 

We are informed by the Greeks that the Persian youth, in the 
earlier period of the monarchy, were regularly trained to the chase, 
as well as to horsemanship and other martial exercises, as the means 
of developing their physical powers and preparing them for the hard- 
ships and fatigues of war and the business of arms. At the later 
period at which Xenophon wrote, these habits are said by him to have 
fallen into desuetude—to which, as one of its causes, in his enthu- 
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siastic love of the chase, he goes so far as to ascribe the decline of 
the Persian power; the more rational view of the matter perhaps being 
that the downfall of the nation and its easy subjection by the Mace- 
donian conqueror were to be ascribed, not to the disuse of hunting 
and other active exercises, but to the growing effeminacy and luxu- 
rious habits which led, amongst other evils, to the abandonment of 
the chase and the other manly and warlike pursuits of their fathers, 

Of the other Eastern nations of the period we are treating of we 
know little or nothing, though at a later period we read of some of 
them—for instance, the Parthians—as being passionately devoted to 
hunting. Tacitus states that,in the time of Augustus,a king of 
Parthia named Vonones, one of the Arsacidw, who having been a 
hostage at Rome, had been sought by the Parthians for their 
king, was afterwards deposed by his subjects, partly on account of 
his prior connection with Rome, but also by reason of his effemi- 
nacy, principally as manifested by his neglecting the chase, “ diversus 
& majorum institutis ;” from which it may be presumed not only that 
the Parthians were a people devoted to hunting at the time in ques- 
tion, but that they considered themselves as therein following the 
example of their ancestors. All we are acquainted with as regards 
India in this respect is that the Indian hounds were acknowledged 
to be the finest then known, from which we may infer that the chase 
had been energetically cultivated in that country. It may be as- 
sumed that the other nations of the East had not been behind their 
Assyrian, Egyptian, or Persian brethren in following what seems to 
be the common, and as it were instinctive, propensity of man, more 
especially as in these countries wild animals were abundant, and the 
facilities for hunting great. 

The mention of Greek historians brings us to the Greeks them- 
selves. But here the beginning of history is lost in the obscurity and 
mist of fable. Even Xenophon, in his treatise on hunting, has nothing 
better to tell us of its origin than the legendary story that hunting 
and the training of hounds were the invention of Apollo and Artemis, 
who imparted the discovery to Chiron, who in his turn instructed the 
long list of heroes whom the writer enumerates. But, as has already 
been observed, the existence of the legend itself shows how deep was 
the sense of the benefit resulting to mankind from the services of the 
hunter in the destruction of wild beasts. It shows, too, that the 
Greeks were from the earliest times a nation of hunters. Nor could 
it well be otherwise. A country intersected in all directions by 
mountain ranges, covered with forests, would be prolific of wild 
animals, of which an active and energetic population would not fail 
to take advantage. When we come to the historical times, we are 
told an idle story, for which there seems to be no sufficient authority, 
of Solon having forbidden hunting to the Athenians. It is certain that, 
if any such law was ever pronounced, it never was enforced or obeyed. 
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In Sparta hunting is said to have been enjoined to the young and 
active by public authority, and hounds were maintained at the public 
expense. Hounds of the Spartan breed were much esteemed, as were 
also those of Crete, which probably differed but little, if at all, from 
those of Sparta. We have to thank the recorded excellence of the 
Spartan hounds for the exciting and vivid description of a pack of 
hounds which Shakespeare, who had probably been reading some old 
work on hunting, gives us in the Midsummer Night's Dream. 
Hippolyta begins :— 

I was with Hercules and Cadmus once, 

When in a wood of Crete they bayed the bear 

With hounds of Sparta: never did I hear 

Such gallant chiding ; for besides the groves, 

The skies, the fountains, every region near 

Seemed all one mutual cry: I never heard 

So musical a discord, such sweet thunder. 
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To which Theseus answers :— 
My hounds are bred out of the Spartan kind ; 
So flewed, so sanded ; and their heads are hung 
With ears that sweep away the morning dew ; 
Crook-kneed and dew-lapped like Thessalian bulls ; 
Slow in pursuit, but matched in mouth like bells, 
Each under each. <A cry more tuneable 
Was never holla’d to, nor cheered with horn, 
In Crete, in Sparta, nor in Thessaly. 

Whether hounds were used by the early Greeks, for the purpose 
of running down the game, or only for that of finding and bringing 
the fiercer animals, such as lions and boars, to bay, for the purpose 
of their being speared by the hunter, and of driving the smaller 
sort, such as hares and deer, into the net, and so capturing them, 
appears to be doubtful. From several passages in the Iliad, 
especially the spirited description of the Calydonian boar-hunt, as 
also from that of the boar hunt mentioned in the Odyssey, at 
which Ulysses is represented as having been wounded by the boar, 
by the scar of which wound he was first recognised on his return to 
Ithaca, it is clear that in the Homeric age hounds were used for the 
first of the purposes above mentioned. But in these instances no 
mention is made of their employment for the sole purpose of 
catching the hunted animal. On the other hand, in what is said in 
the Odyssey by Eumaus, of the old hound Argos, it would seem 
that hounds were sometimes used for the purpose of pursuit. For 
Eumaus says of Argos that no animal, if he once caught sight of it, 
could escape from him, while at the same time his power of scent 


was perfect :— 
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Which certainly looks like hunting by the pursuit of the hound alone. 
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Be this as it may, as regards the Homeric age, the use of the 
hound for this purpose solely was unknown in later times, as may be 
inferred from what Xenophon says on the subject. 

It is to this accomplished Athenian, the general, the philosopher, 
the friend of Socrates and Plato, and at the same time ardent 
sportsman, that we are indebted for the earliest treatise on hunting— 
a treatise equally interesting to the sportsman and the scholar, 
Banished from Athens, Xenophon settled himself at Scillon, in the 
neighbourhood of Olympia, where, having religiously applied the fund 
devoted to that purpose by the retreating army, out of the money 
made by the sale of their prisoners, in dedicating and endowing a 
temple to Artemis, and appointing an annual festival in honour of 
the goddess, he diverted himself with hunting as well as_ literature, 
and composed this treatise, known by the name of the Kune- 
getikos. It treats of three kinds of hunting—hare-hunting, stag- 
hunting, and boar-hunting; but the work is principally devoted to 
hare-hunting, which was plainly the favourite sport of the author, 
who evidently would not have agreed with the poet Thomson, when 
he says :— 


Poor is the triumph o’er the timid hare. 


The work in question gives the fullest account of this form of hunt- 
ing; but the sport is certainly not such as, according to our 
ideas, would be deemed sportsmanlike. It consists not in the fairly 
running down the hare by the hounds assisted by the skill of the 
huntsman—a result which, according to Xenophon, seldom occurs, 
and which he seems to think it too much to expect—but in driving 
the hare, by means of the hounds, into nets placed to receive her, 
where, when entangled in the net, she is to be knocked on the head 
by an attendant stationed there for the purpose. But though this 
mode of hunting may be repugnant to an English sportsman, it is 
impossible to read this treatise otherwise than with interest and plea- 
sure. An account is given of the nature and habits of the hare, 
which even a naturalist might study with advantage, and in the 
course of which the author appears to be worked up to an enthusi- 
astic admiration of the creature, the destruction of which is the very 
subject of his work. Odrw 52 ériyapi éoti To Onpiov, date ovdels 
Saris ox av, idwv iyvevopevov, ebpioxdpevorv, petabeduevor, 
GduoKopevov, ériXaOor’ av ei Tov épgdy. ‘So charming an animal is 
it, that no one, who sees it either tracked, found, followed, or caught, 
but must lose all thought of all else he cares for.’ Elaborate direc- 
tions are given for the construction and use of the different nets, and 
for the breeding, choice, and training of the hounds, which he divides 
into two sorts, one of which he ascribes to a cross between the dog and 
the fox, and of which he speaks with contempt; the other, which he 
calls the Castor hound—as being the breed with which Castor himself 
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used to hunt—and of which a detailed description is given—probably 
the Spartan or Cretan hound, which would seem to have been of 
the same or a very similar species. We have then full directions to the 
hunter for finding and pursuing the hare, and a most animated de- 
scription of the chase. We all but see and hear the hunter, on start- 
ing the hare, or when the hounds are on the scent, cheering and call- 
ing out to them—i@ xvves, id Kaxas, capas ye ® ives, KadOS YE 
& xuves, edye, eds, @ Kives, ErecOe @ xives. He is especially 
warned not to head the hare, as being a sure way to spoil the sport. 
He is to call to his hounds by name, in tones of encouragement or 
reproof, as the occasion may require. The whole scene is portrayed 
with a degree of vivacity equalled only by the elegant simplicity of the 
diction. 

Xenophon next treats of stag-hunting, for which he recommends 
the employment of Indian hounds, as being large, strong, swift, and 
high-couraged, and so best suited for work. But he proposes to 
pursue the sport in a way which we should deem highly unsportsman- 
like. He recommends the use of a foot-snare (odocrpaBn)—a sort 
of wooden trap, the construction of which it is not very easy to un+ 
derstand or explain, but which the Egyptians appear to have used 
centuries before, and which Sir Gardner Wilkinson tells us the Arabs 
use to this day: to this contrivance a noose is to be attached. When 
complete, the trap is to be placed in the track of the deer, below the 
surface of the ground, and carefully covered over with earth and leaves, 
so that, stepping on it, the foot of the deer may be caught, and the 
animal, unable to disengage it, may be compelled to drag the wooden 
log after it. Coming afterwards with his dogs and finding the trap 
gone, the hunter is to follow the track it will have left on the stones 
and ground, and with the aid of his hounds will soon come up with the 
deer, which, its progress being thus impeded, will fall an easy prey. 
Not but what, if it proves te be a stag, Xenophon advises that it 
should be approached with caution, as the animal can strike furiously 
both with horns and feet. It should therefore be killed from a dis- 
tance with darts and javelins. 

It is remarkable that Xenophon makes no mention of the use of 
the bow. With him Artemis would no longer be ioyéarpa. Nor in 
treating of hare-hunting does he speak of the throw-stick (the 
AaywBorov), which, as we know from other sources, the Greek hunter 
used with effect to knock over the hare when he could get within 
reach of her. 

The third form. of hunting treated of by our author is that of the 
wild boar, which, as described by him, was of a formidable nature, and 
the preparations for which required to be of a corresponding character. 
The nets must be of greater strength. The heads of the javelins used 
by the hunter must be broad, and sharp as razors, the shafts must be 
of hard wood. The spears should have an iron head, five palms long, 
Vou. VIII.—No. 44. QQ 
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strongly guarded by cross-bars. And the prudent advice is given 
not to hunt alone, but always in company. The hounds should be, 
not of a common sort, but Indian, Locrian, Cretan, or Spartan. A 
Spartan hound, these hounds having apparently been remarkable for 
keen scent, is to be first employed to find the boar, the rest being 
carefully kept back. Generally speaking, when found by a single 
hound, the boar, Xenophon tells us, does not condescend to rise 
from his lair. The hunters are then to take advantage of this 
to spread the nets around him; having done which they are to 
set the hounds on him, but, if possible, at sufficient intervals to 
allow him to pass between them, so that he may not kill or 
injure more hounds than can be helped, the object being to 
get him entangled in the nets, in executing which the hunters are to 
assist by shouting and throwing darts and stones at him. When he 
is well entangled in the net, one of the boldest and most skilful of the 
hunters is to attack him with his boar-spear—an operation, however, 
which requires great dexterity and care. The blow is to be struck with 
the right hand, while the spear is supported by the left. But in this 
dangerous sport hunters, as well as hounds, sometimes perished. Woe 
betide the hunter if the boar, by turning his head, should succeed in 
averting the stroke, and should knock the spear out of the hunter's 
hand. Great and imminent is thenthe danger. The only resource of 
the hunter is said to be to fall flat on his face. The boar will en- 
deavour to raise him with his tusks, in order to rend him therewith, 
and, if he fails in this, will trample on, him, and possibly trample 
him to death. The wild sow, being without tusks, will always, under 
such circumstances, endeavour to trample on the prostrate hunter. 
The peril can only be averted by some brother sportsman coming to 
the rescue, and attacking the beast with his spear, and so diverting 
its fury from the fallen man. But this must be done with caution, 
Jest the spear thrust at the boar should injure the man whom it is 
intended to protect. Many hunters as well as hounds, Xenophon 
tells us, found their death in this perilous amusement. 

Lions and other beasts of prey are beyond the scope of our 
author’s treatise. He disposes of them, therefore, in a few words. 
Lions, panthers, lynxes, bears, and the like, he tells us, are not to be 
found in Greece, but in foreign parts; some in Nysa, which is above 

. Syria; some on the Mysian Olympus, and Pindus, and the mountain 
ranges between Thessaly and Epirus; some on the Pangean range 
~of mountains between Macedonia and Thrace. 

The mountainous districts of Thessaly and Thrace, in which, as 
also in Macedonia and Epirus, the abundance of wild animals made the 
inhabitants of these countries hunters par excellence, were especially 
productive of bears. Ovid makes mention of the ‘ Hsemonii ursi’ as 
a savage species. The known fierceness of the Thracian bear gave 
occasion to the spirited lines of our Chaucer :— 
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THE CHASE. 


Right as the hunter in the regne of Thrace, 
That stondeth in a gappe with a spere 
When hunted is the lion or the bere; 

And heareth him come rushing in the greves, 
And breking both the boughes and the leves, 
And thinkes here comes my mortal enemy, 
Withouten faille he must be ded, or I. 


Or, as finely paraphrased by Dryden :— 


So stands the Thracian herdsman with his spear, 
Full in the gap, and hopes the hunted bear ; 
And hears him rustling in the wood, and sees 
His course at distance by the bending trees; 
And thinks, ‘Here comes my mortal enemy, 
And either he must fall in fight, or I.’ 

Lions and the other beasts of prey were destroyed, Xenophon pro- 
ceeds to tell us, as they could not well be hunted in these mountainous 
districts owing to the roughness of the country, by means of aconite, 
as poison, mixed with the food they liked, and placed near the water 
or other places they were in the habit of frequenting. Sometimes 
they were caught in pitfalls, a she-goat being tied to the spot over 
which the beast had to pass, to attract him by her cries. Sometimes 
the animals, coming down into the open country by night, were then 
surrounded by men and horses, and taken, not without danger to the 
hunters. 

Xenophon concludes his interesting treatise by an eloquent but 
somewhat exaggerated eulogy of hunting. According to him, the chase 
is the source of health to the mind as well as the body. It makes men 
strong, hardy, active, fit for labour, manly, bold, courageous ; it pre- 
pares and fits them for war and for their country’s service; it diverts 
them from mischievous and demoralising habits and pursuits, and, 
giving a healthy tone to the mind, tends to make men virtuous and 
happy. 

So much for the hunting of the Eastern world in ancient times. 
We pass on to the West; and here the Romans claim our first atten- 
tion. Not indeed as hunters—for the Romans cannot be said to have 
ever taken to the sports of the field in the spirit of the East. It is— 
strange to say—as jurists, rather than as hunters, that the Romans 
have a claim to our attention in connection with the present subject. 
It is with the Romans that we first find any question raised as to 
the relative rights and obligations of the hunter and the owner of the 
soil, inter se, a matter fully discussed and settled by the Roman jurists, 
and as to which their views have been accepted by the nations who 
have adopted the Roman law. 

But we must reserve the consideration of this not altogether unim- 
portant topic, as well as of the view of the subject taken by our own 

jurists, to a future occasion. 
A. E. Cocksurn. 
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THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


THE UNSTABLE EQUILIBRIUM OF 
PARTIES. 


THE political bewilderment which followed the General Election was 
primarily the effect of surprise. The victors were profoundly as- 
tonished at their own success, though most of them speedily convinced 
themselves that they had anticipated and predicted it all along, 
The most confident—and they were very few—found their anticipa- 
tions so far exceeded by the event that they could not in decency 
claim the credit of soothsayers. Like the hero of the Arabian tale 
who spurred his enchanted steed to leap the brook and was suddenly 
lifted far above the moon, the triumphant party hardly knew 
whether to exult in the magnitude of their majority or to look upon 
it with inward misgiving. Four months have since passed away; 
the new Parliament has been worked hard, and at the end of its first 
session the main result of its tvils is that it has inspired the public 
mind with a vague sense of disquietude, and an apprehension of 
coming change. Men cast about to discover the causes of the 
barrenness and the instability of politics, and they fasten, according 
to their temper or their partisan feelings, upon different political 
phenomena. Some find the disturbing influence in the blunders of 
the Government, others in the obstructiveness of the opposition; 
others, again, in the indiscipline of parties, or in their subjection to 
external dictation, in the excessive accumulation of public business, 
in the recklessness of one school of politicians, in the timidity of a 
second, in the obstinacy of a third, in the perversity ofa fourth. There 
is a leaven of truth in all these criticisms ; but they touch the effects, 
or, at most, the secondary causes, which operating at the same time, 
though in different directions and degrees, are combined in the con- 
fused and unsatisfying result. It is necessary, however, to search 
deeper for the root of the evil. Parliament has not now for the first 
time to contend with the difficulties which have nullified the force 
of a great majority in its opening session. Can any one suppose that 
if Mr. Gladstone’s Government had been strong with the strength 
which carried through the legislation of 1869 and 1870 the history 
of the past four months would have been what it was? The ministry 
would have overborne all obstacles, even those created by their own 
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errors, Without resort to the ‘ forcible-feeble’ expedient of ‘ keeping 
in’ Parliament until its set tasks were done. 

The Liberal majority in the present House of Commons is ap- 
parently stronger even than that returned to support Mr. Gladstone 
in 1868. At any rate the Conservative opposition is decidedly 
weaker in numbers.' Yet this comparison of visible forces does not 
harmonise with the practical conclusions to be drawn from the record 
of the session. The ministry cannot pretend to the same triumphant 
superiority which the former Gladstone Government possessed beyond 
dispute, or at least the pretension, if made, is contested not in- 
effectually. There are unexampled delays and unusually embittered 
contentions in the House of Commons: there are murmurings and 
schisms, some of which are suppressed or smoothed over before the 
public get wind of them, but. which, nevertheless, exist and spread. 
The revolt of a large body of Whig members in both Houses of Par- 
liament against the Irish Disturbance Bill was a most significant fact 
which was not diminished in importance by the unmannerly jeers 
levelled by Radical organs at such poor creatures as mere ‘ lords-in- 
waiting.’ During the political struggle of last spring those very 
organs boasted that the heads of the chief Whig families were in the 
van of the Liberal battle. It is to be presumed that a peer whose 
position gives him political influence accepts a subordinate office 
such as an under-secretaryship, or a place in the household, with a 
view to strengthen his party by officially identifying himself with it; 
but this is not likely to be the case in the future, supposing peers to 
have the same spirit as other men, if, whenever they chance to differ 
from the Government of the day and show an honourable independence 
by resignation, they are to be treated as though they were on the 
same political level with the junior clerks in the Red Tape and Seal- 
ing Wax Office, or with the Yeomen of the Guard. 

It is not without a struggle that Whigs inheriting some of the 
greatest names in the annals of English politics can have broken away 
from the ties of party. But the secession was not simply a Whig move- 
ment. Those who abstained from voting for the Disturbance Bill in 
the House of Commons, and still more in the House of Lords, as well as 
those who voted against it in both Houses, were many of them—Lord 
Sherbrooke, for example—politicians whomit is impossible to describe 
without an abuse of language as Whigs. It is, moreover, perfectly well 
known that the amount of opposition to the Bill, and of the disquietude 
engendered by this and other parts of the ministerial policy, was not 
at all to be measured by the division lists. This is not the place, 
however, to discuss the Disturbance Bill, or the Ground Game Bill, 
or the Vaccination Bill, or the course taken by the ministry ef the 
question of ‘local option,’ the convenient mask for the Yptplisive 


? At the general election of 1868, the Conservatives returned wef 265 ; at the 
general election of 1880, they were only 236. ' 
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Bill. But it will hardly be disputed that the controversies upon 
these subjects have revealed a deep-seated discontent among a large 
section of Liberals. Moderate men do not contemplate without alarm 
the tendencies which are supposed to predominate in the new party 
majority, and to assert an increasing influence over the Cabinet. 

Every expression of this widespread feeling has been met either 
with menaces or with jibes. If some Liberals resist or decline to sup- 
port a measure which they consider unnecessary and dangerous, they 
are told that if they were wise they would keep quiet, that something 
much more formidable is in store for them next year, and soon. If 
the House of Commons spends time—‘ wastes time,’ as the favourite 
phrase runs—in criticising a Government Bill, it is admonished that 
its duty is not to legislate, but to sanction the legislation proposed 
by ministers. It is openly asserted in certain quarters that no satis- 
factory treatment of political questions can be expected from an as- 
sembly in which ‘ plutocrats’ prevail, and that immediate steps must 
be taken to purge Parliament of this corrupting element. The pre- 
sumption of the House of Lords in venturing to throw out a Bill 
passed by the Lower House is made the text for stirring dissertations 
upon the expediency of abolishing or reforming away the political 
power of the Peers. Liberal organisations are encouraged to chastise 
and bring to order any audacious members who may have ventured 
to differ from the party chiefs—a task which they have no disinclina- 
tion to perform. Yet one cannot help suspecting that all this noise 
and passion is inspired by a sense of weakness. The ministry, confi- 
dent in their strength and remembering their former achievements, 
have boldly made their spring, and are as much astonished as disap- 
pointed by their failure; for, as Bacon says, ‘ he that is used to go 
forward and findeth a stop falleth out of his own favour and is not 
the thing he was.’ 

It is perceived that if Liberalism is to triumph in policy, as 
was anticipated when the Liberal victory was won, the union of the 
party must be restored. There is no apparent disposition to attempt 
its restoration by reassuring the moderate section, and the reason, 
it is to be feared, is obvious. The Radical section, who have been 
immensely strengthened not only in numbers but in spirit and 
discipline by the ‘ Caucus’ system, have declared that they will not 
be content if their views are thrust into the background to avoid 
alarming the Whigs. They are within their right, whatever may be 
thought of their prudence, in urging this demand ; but, on the other 
hand, the Whigs, the moderate members of the Liberal party, are 
equally justified in refusing to take part in proceedings which they 
condemn, and in holding to their own ground even at the risk of a 
breach with the Radicals. Thus a dead-lock has been caused, out of 
which the Government may not be able easily to extricate itself. 
Threats, insults, and mockery may possibly, though not very probably, 
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well-drilled union. But the causes of divergence will not cease to 
operate ; new schisms will be developed, and. next year there will be 
the same difficulty to be faced, with no better hope of discovering a 
permanent and satisfactory solution. 

Party government was never perhaps in a less wholesome condi- 
tion. The sudden swing of the electoral pendulum from the Con- 
servative to the Liberal side naturally produced a disturbance which, 
if political forces, to use the language of elementary mechanics, had 
been in stable equilibrium, would soon have redressed itself. But it 
is evident that the present relations of parties are those of unstable 
equilibrium. There is no tendency to the recovery of the balance. 
If it be asked why this is so, the answer is not easy to state in a form 
which will be agreeable to partisans on the one side or the other. 
Nor even if the solution were obvious would the method present less 
difficulties. Still prudens questio dimidium scientie. It is not 
the part of wisdom to close our eyes to unpleasant truths and to wait 
until we are forced to deal with them in a concrete form, in presence, 
perhaps, of agitating passions. 

The ‘unstable equilibrium’ of parties is the result of an un- 
natural distribution of political forces. It is now for the first time 
clearly visible that this is so, because, for the first time at the last 
General Election, the Radical section of the Liberal party became 
strong enough to mould the measures and inspire the policy of the 
Executive Government in England. It is not possible to compare 
the present state of political opinion with that which prevailed a 
quarter of a century or even a dozen years ago. There have always 
been Radicals in the ranks of English Liberalism, men of stainless 
integrity and eminent powers, who nevertheless were compelled in 
practice to subordinate their individual convictions to the prevailing 
doctrines of their political associates. Nine out of ten Liberals were 
until a quite recent period at one with their Conservative opponents 
in professing a desire to maintain the general framework of English 
institutions and English society. Liberalism aimed at the removal 
of restrictions upon individual and social freedom in action and discus- 
sion, while Conservatism was slow to recognise the necessity for such 
emancipation. But both parties were agreed that the government of 
the country was to be carried on substantially with the same 
machinery and upon the same principles. The difference between 
the one party and the other was rather in spirit than in aim and in 
activity. This was so not only during the premierships of Lord Palmer- 
ston and Lord Russell, but during Mr. Gladstone’s former administra- 

tion. Projects of organic change were then disavowed as well by the 
whole of the Liberal party, excepting a few well-known Radicals, as 
by the Liberal ministry. The Irish legislation of the Government 
was distinctly justified as exceptional, and especially as affording no 
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precedent for application to Great Britain. While Liberals and 
Conservatives both stood upon this common ground, it was reasonable 
that the lines of partition between them should be drawn with re- 
ference to minor issues. 

But the situation is now altogether changed. At the General 
Election a large number of Liberal members were returned, chiefly 
through the agency of the Caucus system, who were deeply committed 
to schemes of organic change. They avow a determination to recon- 
struct almost the whole of the institutions, political and social, of the 
country. They have a powerful representative in the Cabinet, and, 
though it would not be fair to say that the ministry have yet cast in 
their lot with them, it is plain that the tendency of the ministerial 
policy is in this direction. It was to be expected that this change 
would come to pass sooner or later. The Radical minority which was 
powerless to shape and colour Liberalism even ten years ago has 
turned itself into a majority within the party, and has organised that 
majority, whether real or factitious, by the adoption of the machinery 
of the American Convention-system. It would be idle and unfair to 
blame the Radicals for striving to give effect to their opinions by all 
the means in their power; they are as fully entitled to pursue a 
policy of energetic destruction and reconstruction in England as the 
advanced Republicans in France. But it must be remembered that 
this is not the policy hitherto associated with English Liberalism. 
To impose it in a dictatorial temper upon those Liberals who remain 
attached to the main body of Liberal doctrine as it was approved by 
almost all Liberal statesmen down to the last General Election, is 
possibly unjust, but it is more distinetly unwise. It must bring those 
Liberals to consider the question how far they are politically united 
except by formal and traditional connections with what Lord Derby 
a few years ago called ‘ the New Radicalism.’ 

Idem sentire de Republica is the recognised key-note of political 
party. The phrase must be liberally interpreted, of course; but it 
cannot with impunity be emptied of all meaning. It is the duty, 
however painful it may be, of Liberals who are not Radicals to ask 
themselves whether, upon a fair review of all the circumstances and 
tendencies of the time, their political sentiments do not approach more 
closely to agreement with those of the main body of the Conservatives 
than with those of the Birmingham school. Men are so ruled by names 
that, even when the divergence between the two types of Liberalism 
is admitted, any alliance between moderate Liberals and Conservatives 
may still be regarded with repugnance. Charges of disloyalty and 
apostasy, and the social penalties with which they are accompanied— 


The taunt which stings the honour to the core, 
The look which says ‘ False friend, we trust no more !’ 


—these are consequences of which no high-minded man can make light, 
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but which must sometimes be courageously encountered in politics ; 
and it is a question whether the time is not approaching when many 
of the most eminent Liberal statesmen will be forced to make their 
choice between submission to ideas they dislike and fear, or a deter- 
mined effort to bring party names and lines of demarcation into 
harmony with the actual ‘ cleavage’ of principles and tendencies. 

The legislative changes of the past generation have simplified the 
conditions of English politics. They have almost obliterated the 
landmarks which separated the Conservatism from the Liberalism of 
the past. The vast majority of Conservatives in the present day 
cannot be distinguished in any general terms of description from those 
Liberals who have not adopted ‘the New Radicalism.’ Both these 
sections of politicians profess the same object ; which is, to administer 
with the most widely beneficial results the existing machinery of 
government and legislation, to maintain existing institutions and 
principles, with such developments of them as are natural and season- 
able, to give free play to a healthy individualism, and to strike off 
the fetters from every manifestation of the national energies. There 
may be differences as to the means, but these are the ends avowed 
by moderate and reasonable members alike, to use the nomenclature 
of French politics, of the Right Centre and the Left Centre. Tories 
of the old uncompromising, intractable, unteachable sort are growing 
every day fewer, and have been for a long time politically power- 
less. On the other hand, this great ‘party of moderation ’ stands 
opposed in fact, if not in form, to a ‘party of movement’ of the 
Continental type. The Radicals who have created the latter party 
are resolute and able men, wielding a power the weight of which 
has been felt for the first time at the General Election, and earnestly 
bent on carrying out their policy of reconstruction. It is the more 
indispensable that those who are no less convinced that the Radical 
policy is full of danger for the country should not be weakened in 
their resistance to it by artificial divisions. 

At present the party of movement is strong in its cohesion and 
unity, while the party of moderation is broken up. The moderate Con- 
servatives and the moderate Liberals who agree in all their general 
objects are placed by force of circumstance in hostile camps. But the 
mischief of the traditional demarcation of parties does not end here. 
The moderate Liberals, by their conjunction for party purposes with 
the Radicals, give the latter the advantage of their influence and 
their character. For the purpose of overthrowing the late Con- 
servative Government, the Whigs put their pretensions into a 
common stock with the Radicals; but it is clear that the policy of 
the Government cannot reconcile them. Those who belong to the 
party of moderation, whether they call themselves Liberals or Con- 
servatives, cannot join in the enterprises which the Radical party avow, 
and to which the ministry are apparently tending. According to 
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existing arrangements, however, fully one half of them are paraded in 
the front rank of Radicalism to cover the real character of enterprises 
which, if nakedly presented, might shock or alarm public feeling, 
When Mr. Gladstone advocated the Irish Disturbance Bill, on the 
ground that its provisions were identical with a clause in the Irish 
Land Bill of 1870, which, he said, had been approved by Lord Card- 
well and Lord Carlingford,” he furnished an example of the manner in 
which moderate names may be employed to give an air of respectability 
to extravagant purposes. 

It is, of course, possible that Whigs and Radicals may find for a 
time a modus vivendi, especially if the latter are willing to delay 
or disguise the enterprises on which their hearts are chiefly set. But 
even should a rupture be thus postponed, the evils of an unnatural 
distribution of political forces will not be materially abated. The 
bisection of the party of moderation not only annuls the normal force 
of this power in the State, but limits and diminishes the separate 
energies of each fragment. Although, as I have said, modern Con- 
servatism has little in common with the Toryism of former genera- 
tions, although there is no more reason why men like Sir Stafford 
Northcote and Sir Richard Cross should be unable to co-operate in 
politics with moderate Liberals than Lord Derby, who was asked to 
enter Mr. Gladstone’s Cabinet, it is inevitable that the withdrawal of 
all the more Liberal elements of the party of moderation and the 
segregation of the rest in the Conservative camp must impoverish the 
Parliamentary opposition and deprive it of elasticity, variety, and 
vigour. Conservatism is needlessly and injuriously hide-bound; a 
factitious importance is given to the driest, barrenest, and least 
mobile part of it. No one can doubt that if parties were divided 
by a line coincident with the vital divergence of opinion between 
Radicalism and anti-Radicalism, between those who desire to make 
the best of our existing political institutions and principles and 
those who would make a clean sweep of all that we at present 
identify with English Constitutionalism, almost the whole of the 
Whig peers and nearly one-half the Liberal majority in the House 
of Commons would find themselves acting with the main body 
of the Conservatives; nor can any one suppose that if this amal- 
gamation were possible the convictions of the Conservatives would not 
be gradually enlarged and liberalised. 

While the two sections of the moderate party are kept apart by a 
traditional separation to the impoverishment of Conservatism, the 
non-Radical Liberals suffer in another way. Their alliance with 


? Lord Cairns in his speech on the second reading of the Bill showed that Mr 
Gladstone’s statement at this point was misleading. The clause was objected to as 
vague, and the interpretation put upon it by Lord O’Hagan was, in fact, embodied 
without change in the Act. It is noteworthy that neither Lord Cardwell nor Lord 
Carlingford voted for the Disturbance Bill, in spite of the inference suggested that 
they had approved ten years before of similar legislation. 
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Radicalism, from which, on the hypothesis indicated, they are di- 
vided in spirit and aim, compels them to a certain insincerity in 
dealing with practical questions. Radicals press, as they are justified 
from their own point of view in pressing, for measures striking directly 
at existing institutions or introducing novel doctrines designed ulti- 
mately to transform the whole Liberal policy. What are moderate 
Liberals to do? Their credit, their position, their known moderation 
are turned to purposes with which they can have no sympathy. Ifthe 
Government yields, as it is likely to do, to the urgency of the most 
energetic section of its supporters, the discontented moderates can do 
no more than sullenly protest or openly oppose what is then described 
as the ministerial policy. In the former case, as a matter of course, 
their protests are unheeded or noticed only with contemptuous and 
threatening comment by Radical writers and speakers. In the latter 
case, the odium to be incurred is formidable, and the opposition, unless 
in very exceptional circumstances, must be futile. The bonds of 
Parliamentary discipline are too strong for individual movements of 
impatience. Even in the most peculiar case of the Irish Disturbance 
Bill, which was repugnant to at least one half of the non-Conservative 
members of the House of Commons, scarcely more than twenty were 
found to vote with the Conservatives against it on any critical division. 
Of the rest a large number abstained from voting; a still larger 
number ruefully put their objections in their pockets and trusted to 
the chapter of accidents and the intervention of the House of Lords. 
This attitude is consistent neither with dignity nor with safety. The 
reluctant concessions and the timorous neutrality of those who recoil 
from a Radical policy, form a part of the calculations of those who 
are determined upon enterprises to which they know moderate Liberals 
will not freely assent. It is rightly conjectured that if the voice of 
conscience can be silenced by appeals to party allegiance or to popular 
sentiment, if protests can be overborne by dictation and persuasion, the 
protesting section will have much more difficulty in renewing the resist- 
ance at a later stage. They will be committed to the extreme view, 
and they will not be allowed easily to escape from the consequences of 
their illogical position. So they run the risk of being pushed down 
a steep slope till their movements have got beyond their own control. 
Meanwhile they leave those who by their political antagonism to the 
Government of the day, or their personal independence of character, 
are willing to accept the responsibility of opposing dangerous measures 
not only weakened in Parliamentary force, but embarrassed by the 
appearance on the other side of men esteemed to be as moderate and 
constitutional as themselves. 

The Radicals, though they secure most important and practical 
advantages by the alliance with the non-Radical Liberals, have also 
to pay a certain price for the gain. This party is, as a rule, suffi- 
ciently outspoken and never more so than at the present time. 
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There can be no serious controversy as to the nature and direction of 
the Radical policy on its main lines: to modify our representative 
system in a purely democratic sense, to give social as well as political 
supremacy to the will of the majority—as shown, for example, in the 
demand for what is called, with unconscious irony, ‘ local option ’—to 
break down the existing system of large landed estates, not alone by 
rendering the transfer of land easy and cheap—on this point there is 
now little difference of opinion—but by measures of a more positive 
and, to use a word much favoured by Radical politicians when in a 
minatory mood, of a more ‘ drastic’ kind, to still go further, if not yet 
the whole way, towards satisfying the demands of the‘ popular party ’ 
in Ireland, to limit freedom of contract in various ways for the pro- 
tection of the supposed interests of the working classes—these are the 
objects at which Radical policy aims, and which the measures advo- 
cated by Radicals are intended to accomplish. But when these 
measures are under discussion, and when Liberals who are not Radicals 
take alarm at their possible consequences, the alliance in the same 
party combination of two sections holding irreconcilable views 
induces the dominant section to minimise the effect and to isolate 
the results of every legislative proposal. There is an almost irre- 
sistible temptation to practise the ‘economy’ of some theological 
writers, and to allow a part only of the truth to be seen until the minds 
of the recipients have been prepared for the revelation of the whole. 
As Hudibras has it: 


Truth is precious and divine, 
Too rich a pearl for carnal swine. 


But this is not a state of things which tends to cultivation of 
intellectual honesty and self-respect. It must in justice be added 
that it prevails rather within the House of Commons than elsewhere. 
The organs of the Radical party explain what Parliamentary 
Radicalism is occasionally disposed to leave undefined. 

It may be urged that although the present division of party forces 
is not coincident with the cleavage of political opinion on the most 
vital questions, it has many countervailing advantages. The union 
of moderate and advanced Liberals in the same party and in the same 
administration is conceived to afford a guarantee for the adoption and 
execution of a policy founded upon reasonable compromise. This 
would, doubtless, be the result were the matter of difference between 
the two sections concerned only with measure and degree. But it is 
otherwise when there is a divergence in point of principle like that 
which separates Whigs and Radicals on the most important political 
questions of the day. If two men are travelling in the same direction, 
it is quite possible for them to travel together a great part of the way, 
though one may intend to go much further than the other. But when 
one is bent on going north and the other on going south, it is puerile 
to talk of a compromise. A man who is going from London to York 
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may take the same carriage with others who may be going to Newcastle, 
Edinburgh, or Aberdeen. But if he is going to Brighton he will have 
to part company with the northern travellers. It is quite certain 
that moderate Liberals are, or ought to be, unwilling to go even a 
single inch in the direction of the avowed objects of Radicalism. 
They cannot ‘ regulate’ the pace, because if they are true to themselves 
and to the best and soundest principles of Liberalism, they are bound 
peremptorily to call a halt. 

Have they the power of doing this by influence exerted within 
the party? Take the question of the liquor traffic; the new school 
of Radicals are, with a very few exceptions, committed to various 
schemes for imposing the will of local majorities upon minorities. 
Twenty years ago, and even ten years ago, a policy of that kind was 
firmly repudiated by an overwhelming majority of Liberals and by the 
Radicals of the old school who still had faith in the healthy principles 
of individual liberty, and distrusted what Sir William Harcourt, in his 
‘salad days’ before he grew up to the level of his present anile 
dignity, mocked at as ‘ grandmotherly legislation.’ It is plain that 
the policy of which the Permissive Bill is the type cannot be effectu- 
ully withstood by feeble efforts to keep it back, here a little and there a 
little, while its vicious principle is to be accepted ‘ for the sake of peace.’ 
The feebleness of such resistance must be exhibited not only in its hu- 
miliating collapse, but in its disheartening influence upon more direct 
and manly opposition. Again, take the reopening of the Irish Land 
question ; the Duke of Argyll in his speech on the second reading of the 
Disturbance Bill in the House of Lords declared in the strongest and 
most explicit language that he would not sanction any such breach of 
the solemn public engagements entered into when the Act of 1870 
was passed, and Lord Hartington repeated the same assurance hardly 
less strongly on a subsequent occasion in the House of Commons, But 
advanced Liberal journals have treated these assurances with contemp- 
tuous disregard. The Daily News of the 19th of August admonishes 
the Peers that it will be the duty of the Government to bring forward 
next year ‘a comprehensive measure for the reform of the Irish law of 
land ’—which is precisely what the Duke of Argyll repudiated ; 
and the prediction that the Lords ‘may sulk but will submit’ is 
perhaps addressed to Whigs, and even Whig ministers, as much as to 
Tories. But if a measure of this kind be produced, it can only be 
resisted in one way, and that way is not by a new compromise having 
no character of finality. It will be impossible for the Whig peers, 
and for others like Lord Derby, to assent to a comprehensive scheme 
for altering .once more the conditions under which land is held in 
Ireland without a complete surrender to those from whose ideas and 
purposes they recoil.* 


* The project of developing peasant proprietorship in Ireland is in quite a differ- 
ent category. It has already been partially adopted in the Church Act and the Land 


Act, and it is not, whatever may be thought of its expediency, open to the charge of 
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It is obvious that upon such issues as these the union of Radicals 
and of non-Radicals in the Liberal party and in a Liberal administra- 
tion cannot lead to reasonable compromise. The one section or the 
other must succumb. The Radicals are determined that they will not 
sacrifice their demands to their allies. It is natural enough that a 
party so confident and so convinced should be unwilling, after the 
victories achieved by their ‘ organisation ’ and their activity less than 
half a year ago, to assume the attitude of 


St. George that swinged the dragon and e’er since 
Sits on his horse’ back at mine hostess’ door. 

It would be folly to reckon upon the readiness of these zealots to 
acquiesce in the pleading of the Whigs that the ancient institutions, 
traditions, and principles of English politics should be respected. 
The Radicals are now the stronger of the two sections, and, although 
their strength is out of proportion to the popular support really given 
to their opinions in the late political struggle, owing to the paralysis 
through divisions of the party of moderation, they are from their 
own point of view justified in making the most of their opportunities. 
They are persuaded, perhaps wrongly, that the moderate Liberals can 
be made by judicious pressure to swallow anything presented to them 
with the official stamp of Liberalism uponit, however inconsistent it may 
be with the doctrines accepted by almost all Liberals until the other 
day. The Radical alliance in fact was comparatively harmless when 
Radicals were few, and had little influence in Parliament, and next to 
none ever the Government. Butit must be looked at very differently 
when one half of the Liberal majority profess Radical opinions, when 
the Caucus system is sifting out every other variety of Liberalism from 
the ranks of the party, and when ministers not only adopt Radical mea- 
sures but scoff at the fears of those who point out their dangerous 
tendency. Mr. Mill, in dealing with another question, has a passage 
which bears upon this subject. ‘The opinions,’ he says, ‘supposed to 
be entertained by Mr. Cobden and Mr. Bright on resistance to foreign 
aggression might be overlooked during the Crimean war, when there 
was an overwhelming national feeling on the contrary side, and 
might yet very properly lead to their rejection by the electors at the 
time of the Chinese quarrel, though in itself a more doubtful ques- 
tion, because it was then for some time a moot point whether their 
view of the case might not prevail.’ In the same way the objections 
to the association of Radicals and non-Radicals as members of the 
same party might have been overlooked when the former vere insig- 
nificant and almost powerless, as was the case in 1860 and even in 
1870; but they cannot safely be disregarded now when Radicalism 
is strong, enterprising, and confident of success. 
confiscation. The economical and political objections to this policy have been stated 


with greater force by some Liberals than ‘by any Conservatives; especially by Mr. 
Fawcett in a speech to his constituents at Hackney a few months ago. 
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Some trusting souls may find consolation in the disclaimer by 
ministers of any extreme designs. Upcn this point it is enough to 
cite the deliberate opinion of one of the most illustrious of Radicals, 
looking at the matter, of course, from his own point of view: ‘We 
are quite accustomed to a minister continuing to profess unqualified 
hostility to an improvement, almost to the very day when his con- 
science or his interest induces him to take it up as a public mea- 
sure and carry it.’ 

The spirit of Radicalism informs a type of character which has 
its admirable side, but which cannot safely be left without a check. 
The existing unnatural distribution of political forces appears to leave 
practically uncontrolled in politics 

The restless will 
That hurries to and fro, 
Seeking for some great thing to do 
Or secret thing to know. 


‘It is not without cause that statesmen like Lord Derby and Lord 


Sherbrooke, not to name mere Whigs and Tories, are apprehensive 
of the results of the gradual and subtle change which is being wrought 
in our polity by the substitution of new Radicalism for old Liberalism. 
There are others, even among Liberals whom it has not been the 
custom to call moderate, to whom the curious compound which is 
beginning to be accepted by the majority of politicians as Liberal 
doctrine must be strange and disquieting. There are still men, 
among the very ablest on the Liberal side of the House of Commons, 
who have not lost their belief in the healthy Liberalism of former 
days, to whom the incessant and unwholesome craving for ‘ organic 
legislation’ is deeply repugnant, who continue to acknowledge that 


the essence of Parliamentary Government consists in freedom of dis-° 


cussion, that political and social activity is of little worth if it is 
purchased ata sacrifice of individuality, and who are not yet prepared, 
like some eminent persons on the Treasury Bench, to tickle the ears 
of the groundlings in Parliament with sneers at political economy. 
Yet it is not only the historical continuity of British institutions 
that is assailed by modern Radicalism, but all the elements of which 
the Liberal party was proud a quarter of a century ago. The 
‘machine-man’ of politics, imported from America and newly var- 
nished at Birmingham, is allied with the Positivist doctrinaire, 
inheriting Comte’s bitter dislike of Parliamentary Government, of 
social and political individualism, and of the economical doctrines 
identified with the labours of Adam Smith, Ricardo, and Mill. It is 
not difficult to trace these currents of interest and passion, mingled 
with the more familiar prejudices of political Nonconformity, in the 
Radical creed of the day. Whether these forces, which are, it must 
be acknowledged, powerful, are ultimately to triumph in England, 
rests with the leaders of the moderate Liberals as much as with any 
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set of individuals. If they have not convinced themselves by this 
time that they cannot overrule the Radical policy in the Liberal 
party and the Liberal ministry, the conviction is sure to be borne in 
upon their minds at no very distant date, when, perhaps, it may be 
difficult to repair the ill consequences of present hesitation. (f 
course I speak only of those who are sincere in their repugnance to 
Radicalism ; if there are others who are not sincere or are even indif- 
ferent, non ragionam di lor. The typical placeman or adventurer, 
whatever his station, will be able to solace himself in any event with 
the wisdom of sop’s fox that lost his tail. But the majority of the 
Liberals who have not swallowed Radicalism in the lump would, I 
am sure, be deeply grieved if their sloth or weakness were to give 
occasion for an attack upon the institutions of the country and 
upon the accepted principles of English politics and social organisa- 
tion with the whole force of the Liberal party. 

There is no prospect whatever of guarding against these mischiefs 
by the absorption of individual Liberals in the Conservative ranks.’ 
Comparatively few have the courage to face the odium of desertion 
from the party with which they have long acted. Moreover, moder- 
ate Liberals do not admit, as they would be in some measure forced 
to do by going over to the Conservative camp, that they have ceased 
to be Liberals because they cannot reconcile their old Liberalism 
with the new Radicalism. Conservatism, in a party sense, though 
not the mass of wickedness and folly which Mr. Bright represents it 
to be, is somewhat narrow and unyielding. It is not in itself attractive 
to Liberals, though some of them, on the compulsion of plain duty, 
may feel at length called upon to fight under the Conservative 
banner. It is also to be remembered that the secession of a number 
of Whig peers and commoners, even if they were followed by a large 
body of independent politicians, would not materially affect the dis- 
tribution of power in the electorate. 

The reconstitution of the party of moderation must be accom- 
plished, if it is to be achieved at all, by an alliance, not a secession. 
Is it impossible to form a new party on so broad a basis as to include 
all Liberals who do not accept Radicalism and all Conservatives who 
admit that it is practicable and desirable to administer existing 
institutions in a generous and reasonably progressive spirit? If, 
through hesitation on the side of the moderate Liberals, or through 
reluctance to make concessions on the part of the Conservatives, no 
arrangement of this nature should be found attainable, the triumph 
of Radicalism cannot be long delayed. Its results will be irreversible. 
The policy of reconstruction will be carried out with boldness and 
determination ; English principles and English institutions will give 
place to imitations of American or Continental Radicalism. Nor 
will the Radical policy affect only abstract questions. It will, if 
successful, permanently alter the conditions of political life in 
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these kingdoms. It will involve the degradation and extinction 
of the Whigs as a party, the humiliation and proscription of the 
moderate independent Liberals, and the reduction of the Conser- 
vative opposition to helpless inferiority in Parliament. Then, per- 
haps, when the mischief is done, noble lords and right honourable 
gentlemen will strive in a feeble and discredited manner to do what 
they have now the chance of doing honourably and hopefully. The 
task can only be performed by men of high rank and acknowledged 
influence; and if these are willing to ‘drift’ rather than to take 
trouble and face inconvenience in order to amend a dangerous defect 
in our political condition, it can only be said with sorrow that they 
are unworthy to be called statesmen, and that the country which 
trusts in them is justly punished by the worst that can befall it. 


Epwarp D. J. WILSoN. 


Vou. VIII.—No. 44. 
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PETTY ROMANY. 


Ir is now just about a century since Heinrich Grellmann and J. C. 
Riidiger, working independently of each other, were led, from a 
comparison of a large number of words common to the Hindustani 
tongue and the language of the gipsies of Europe, to infer the Indian 
origin of this widely-scattered people. So deeply rooted, however, 
was the notion—bound up in the name Egyptian or Gipsy—that 
they came from Egypt, that their most ingeniously worked-out ex- 
planation of their history and origin did not meet with general ac- 
ceptance. Even intelligent writers within these forty years endeavour 
to urge that the problem of their origin still remains. unsolved. It 
is true that Grellmann’s own list of words taken by itself is not strong 
enough to settle a point of so much historic interest, and he affords no 
proof for the satisfaction of his readers that anything like a thousand 
words of proved identity existed in the two languages under compari- 
son. This explanation, though the best that has been advanced, 
while removing many difficulties, leaves others that have been seized 
upon by his opponents, but it is doubtful whether any one would now 
be found so hardy as to dispute an explanation that is supported by 
so great a mass of concurrent evidence. 

The first of the gipsy race to come to Europe were the Kunjwras 
(Conjurers or Jugglers), who arrived in the thirteenth century. Kan- 
jar or Kunjura is the Hindustani name for a tribe in the Upper 
Provinces of Hindustan, whence Captain Richardson derived our 
name. They only came in small parties, and attracted little atten- 
tion ; but the great migration of the gipsy race began later.! 

It is only necessary to premise that the Indian nation is divided 
into four grades, called by the Portuguese castes, the lowest of which 
is that of the Suders, also called Parias in Malabar, before proceeding 
to relate that in the years 1408 and 1409, Timur Beg ravaged India 
for the purpose of disseminating Mohammedanism. ll who resisted 
were destroyed, and those who submitted were first made slaves, but 
afterwards butchered in cold blood, to the number, it is said, of 

1 Bataillard states that from two charts discovered lately among the archives of 
the monastery of Tismana in Little Wallachia, it appears that they were in Wallachia 
in the middle of the fourteenth century, and were then, as till lately, in a state of 
slavery. (Paspati, p. 148.) 
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100,000 defenceless people. Every part of the north and east was 
beset by the conqueror, and it is therefore probable that the country 
near the mouth of the Indus below Multan, which is called the 
country of Zinganen, was the first asylum of the fugitives, who, 
Grellman thinks, were exclusively Suders. Here they would be safe 
till Timur’s return from the victory of the Ganges, when they pro- 
bably quitted the country, carrying the natives and the name Zinganen 
with them. 

Historically all is blank regarding them before the year 1414. 
Their Indian origin is inferred principally from their language, but 
there are not wanting materials for stopping part at least of the gap 
between 1409 and 1414. First, all English gipsies call their lan- 
guage the Rémani; secondly, the gipsy numerals as far as six are 
Hindustani, but those for eight and nine are octo, ennea, and must 
have been picked up during a prolonged residence in a country 
where Greek was the spoken language. Now Romani, or Romania, 
lies north of the Danube, Wallachia taking up the principal and 
southern part, and Moldavia the northern. The Wallachian lan- 
guage is derived from the Latin, and that of Moldavia consists of 
Latin and Slavonic. It is supposed that the bulk of the inhabitants 
are descended from Roman colonists sent by Trajan; be that as it 
may, they call themselves to this day no other name than Rémani, 
Rumani, or Romans. The name Wallachs belonged to some people 
in Thrace, Macedonia, and Thessaly, the Vlachi (BAdyor) of the 
Byzantine historians, who lived chiefly in the country round Mount 
Pindus. In the twelfth century part of the Vlachi, to escape the 
persecutions of the Emperor Manuel, left Thrace under two brothers, 
Asan and Peter, and settled north of the Danube. Now besides the 
Romany the English gipsies have a dialect which they call ‘ the 
Fly Language’ or simply ‘ Fly.’ This name is so strikingly like 
Vlach that I was led to suspect that they might be the same word, 
long before hearing from some gipsies that the same cant is also 
called the Flash. The name Vloch or Wloch is said to be Slavonic 
for Roman, and if so Wallach is equivalent to the native name 
Romani. Wallachian shows a considerable admixture of Greek and 
Slavonic; indeed, a writer in Blackwood remarks that Greek is more 
spoken in Wallachia than in Greece itself. It was during their 
residence here that they probably learned the Greek numbers, 
salovardo, ‘a bridle’ (Mod. Gr. salibari), drom, ‘a road’ (Gr. Spduos), 
and others. Wallachia is the centre of a tract that is now famous 
for its gipsies, and has, from their first settlement there, been their 
great stronghold in Europe. In 1844 Turkey in Europe contained 
214,000 gipsies, of which number Wallachia and Moldavia alone 
contained in 1826 more than 150,000. Of these all were slaves, 
in Wallachia till 1837, and in Moldavia till 1844. Now it is 
probable that it was here the gipsies picked up the name of 
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Rémani,? and a good many words besides, among which may be 
noticed Lat. granwm, ‘ corn,’ pedes, ‘ feet,’ calceus, a ‘ stocking-shoe’ 
(Gipsy, colshis, ‘ trousers’), da, ‘ give,’ &c. It is to be presumed that 
they remained here till they were pushed on, either by the Government 
or by the arrival of fresh swarms from Asia. Certain it is that when 
they arrived in Hungary and Bohemia—from which latter country 
the French called them Bohémiens—they came from the East. In 
Romania they cast off their Eastern guise, emerged from slavedom 
into irresponsible vagabondism, and, on leaving, assumed European 
titles, names, and dress, and picked up a little language from every 
country they passed through, still calling the mixture Romani. It 
is probable that they would have tried to palm themselves off as 
Rémani too, if they could have done so, but their black skins rendered 
that imposition impossible. Their residence here affords a point 
of departure in their history not as Hindoos, but as gipsies—a 
mixed race, a scattered nation, split up into many petty ‘ kingdoms’ 
under petty kings; but still, however divided, members of one and 
the same stock, all speaking one language which they have carried 
about among the nations for nearly five centuries, unwritten, save 
for the scraps of words and sentences gleaned from them by strangers 
in the last hundred years. 

The earliest mention of the appearance in Europe of the people 
whom we call the Gipsies, is in the Hessian Chronicle of Will. Dilick, 
which relates their arrival in Hessian territory in the year 1414. 
They are not mentioned in the public prints, however, as being in Ger- 
many till 1417, when they appeared in the neighbourhood of the North 
Sea. Calvisius corrects the statement of Fabricius in the Annals of 
Meissen that they were driven thence in 1416 by making it 1418. 
By this date they were so widely spread in Germany that their names 
appear in the annals of various parts of the country. Among German 
words still in use we find Morgen, morning, and Esel, donkey. They 
travelled in parties, under leaders who took the title of Count, Duke, 
or Lord of Lesser Egypt. In the same year, 1418, they appeared in 
Switzerland and the country of the Grisons. Now wherever they 
appeared they carried the name Zinganen, which bore a certain resem- 
blance to an old German word, meaning wanderers. ‘For the word 
Zigeuner signifies to wander up and down, for which reason it is said 
-our German ancestors denominated every strolling vagrant Ziehegan.’ 
‘That all the various forms of the name in Europe are but so many 
modifications of the Indian name, is evident from a comparison of the 
Indian Zinganen, Turkish Tschingenes, Russian Tziggany, Hunga- 
rian, German, and Italian T7ziganes or Tziganys, Transylvanian, 
Wallachian, and Moldavian Cyganis, also Moldavian Tchinganes, 
modern Italian Zingani and Zingdri, and Portuguese Ziganos. 


? Colonel Harriot gives two suggestions of Dr. Wilkins, and Paspati two others 
of his own, all differing from the above. 
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They were also, on their own representations, called by the French 
Egyptiens, corrupted in Spanish into Gitanos (Egyptiani), and in 
English into Gipsy. Besides these they were called by the French 
at first Bohémiens, the Dutch Heydens, heathens, and the Arabs 
Charaum, robbers. Ludolphus (Commentarius, 1691, p. 214) cites 
Achilles Gassarus in Augustan Annals, that first in the year 1419 
fifty of them came to Augst,* having two leaders, who said they 
came from Lesser Egypt. On the 18th of July, 1422, they arrived 
at Bologna, under a Duke, Andreas by name, on their way to visit the 
Pope. Among the Italian words used by the English gipsies may be 
noticed strame, straw ; Gip. praste, run, Ital. presto; sapdéne, soap 
(Gip. sapni); che! che! (meaning in Gipsy ‘have done!’), grangia, 
a barn (Gipsy, gransi, a barn). ‘On the 17th of August, 1427,’ says 
Pasquier in his Recherches de la France, ‘came to Paris twelve 
Penanciers, as they called themselves, a Duke, an Earl, and ten men, 
all on horseback, and calling themselves good Christians. They were of 
Lower Egypt, and gave out that ‘ the Christians had not long before 
conquered their country and forcibly converted them. They were 
great lords in their own country, and had a king and queen there. 
But the Saracens overran their country, and obliged them to re- 
nounce Christianity.” The Emperor of Germany, the King of 
Poland, and other Christian princes, hearing this, obliged them to go 
to the Pope at Rome, “who enjoined them seven years’ penance to 
wander over the world without lying in a bed.” They had been 
wandering five years when they came to Paris.’ Pasquier copied 
this from the journal of a Doctor of Divinity at Paris, with the 
remark that the story of a penance savoured of a trick. The fact 
was, doubtless, that the Zinganes, anxious to conceal who they were 
and whence they came, for fear of Timur Beg, eagerly made the 
most of the opportunities for screening themselves which occurred 
in different forms in the various countries to which they came. 
Their principal aim and object was to pass for Europeans, or any- 
thing in fact but Asiatics, and especially Indians. This accounts for 
the avidity with which they seized upon European titles, King and 
Queen, Duke, Count, and Earl, adopted European names in place 
of their own, concealed their language, and fell in with the ideas 
which conceived them to be in one place pilgrims, in another peni- 
tents, and in a third Egyptians. Nothing came amiss to them that 
lay sufficiently far from the truth. 

But generally, according to the German historians, on their first 
appearance in Europe the gipsies chose to be considered as pilgrims, 
which appears to prove that that was the prevalent infatuation of the 
times. For, finding that they were on that account not only suffered 
to pass unmolested, but were fed and helped on their way by gifts of 


* Augst, a village occupied by the ancient Augusta Rauracorum, six miles 8.E. of 
Basle. 
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alms, they gave out in all succeeding places that they were pilgrims 
and holy persons. By this means they procured safe-conducts 
wherever they required them. Aventinus (Annals, lib. viii.) states 
that they came to Germany in the time of the Emperor Sigismund, 
adding the same fable of their having wandered for seven years in 
exile from Egypt. Munster says that they carried passports and seals 
from the German Emperor Sigismund, who reigned 1386-1437, and 
other princes, and that he was shown an attested copy of one of 
these by some gipsies at Eberbach. The gipsies at Bologna also 
showed one from Sigismund, and others a pass from Uladislaus 
the Second. They had similar protection from the House of Bathory 
in Transylvania, and from the kings in France, according to Webner, 
who saw the latter quoted. They had the art to obtain from 
the Pope a free pass for all Christian countries as long as their 
pilgrimage lasted, which they said was seven years. At the end of 
that time they represented that soldiers were stationed to prevent 
them from returning home. This course of deception could not go 
on for ever, but they managed to maintain their position more or 
less for fifty years, when their impositions were detected, and they 
were reduced to falling back on their ancient and favourite occupation 
of working in iron. After their persecution had begun on the Con- 
tinent this art stood them in good stead, for the Hungarian King 
Uladislaus, in 1496, ordered ‘ that every officer and subject of whatever 
rank and condition do allow to Thomas Polgar, leader of twenty-five 
tents of wandering gipsies, free residence everywhere, and on no 
account to molest him or his people, because they had prepared 
military stores for Bishop Sigismund at Fiinfkirchen.’ (Grellmann.) 

Their early leaders, as we have remarked, assumed high European 
titles, as might have been expected from a people now for the first 
time free to develope qualities to which they could give no vent in 
the degraded state in which they had lived in India. Wiessenburch, 
translated by Sir Walter Scott in Blackwood, January, 1818, cites 
some epitaphs. One from a convent at Steinbach says, on St. Sebastian’s 
Eve, 1445, ‘died the Lord Panuel, Duke of Little Egypt, and Baron 
of Hirschhorn in the same land.’ At Bautmer another monument 
records the death of the ‘ noble Earl Peter of Lesser Egypt in 1453 ;’ 
and at Pferz, ‘the high-born Lord John, Earl of Little Egypt, to 
whose soul God be gracious and merciful, died 1498. In addition 
to these Crucius mentions a Duke Michel; Muratorio a Duke 
Andreas ; and Arentinus a King Zindelo, as cited by Hoyland, who 
adds a monumental inscription to Count Johannis and Knight Petrus 
in the fifteenth century. These leaders assumed consequence, travel- 
ling well equipped, on horseback, with hawks and hounds in their train, 
which latter, however, was wretched enough. 

But a long-continued course of deception, combined with absolute 
license as regards pilfering and systematic robbery, brought the brief 
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period of the ascendency of the gipsies in Europe to an end, A 
reaction against them set in towards the end of the fifteenth 
century, after which time, for nearly 300 years, we find a succession 
of edicts for their expulsion from various continental countries, The 
first of these appears to have been that of King Ferdinand of 
Spain, in 1492, followed by that of Maximilian the First at the 
Augsburg Diet in 1500. It is certain that these two edicts were to 
a great extent enforced, as it is not till after this date that the 
gipsies found it worth their while to cross to these islands. They 
came to Scotland in 1505 or 1506, as appears from a letter of James 
the Fourth of Scotland to the King of Denmark, dated 1506, in 
favour of ‘ Anthonius Gawino, ex parva Egypto comes,’ Earl of Little 
Egypt. This letter says he ‘et cxtera ejus comitatus gens afflicta et 
miseranda . .. fines nostri regni dudum advenerat,’ ‘had lately 
arrived on the frontiers of our kingdom.’ There is some reason to 
suppose that these gipsies, expelled from Spain under the edict of 
1492, found their way through Ireland to Scotland, as there is no 
mention of gipsies in England so early as this, and many of their 
names given below are Spanish in form. We may properly assume 
that those mentioned six years later as being in the south of England 
came through France by reason of the Augsburg edict of 1500. 
Among the French words used by the English gipsies may be noticed 
lodge, a watch (Fr. horloge). About 1512 the first comers ‘ beganne 
to gather an head about the southern parts’ of England under a 
King Giles Hather and a Queen Calot. ‘These riding through the 
country on horseback and in strange attire, had a prettie traine after 
them,’ according to the account of S. R., written 1512, probably 
after an eye-witness. Though the Continent was somewhat relieved 
for a time, we find the Diet making fresh edicts in 1530, 1544, 1548, 
and 1551. In the meantime in Engiand they had so increased 
by 1531 that an Act of Banishment was passed against them by 
Henry the Eighth in that year. The Augsburg Edict of the same 
date may have been a set-off against this, to prevent the English 
gipsies from returning thither. The difficulty of carrying these 
expulsory acts into effect again appears from the fact that five years 
later it was found necessary to repeat the order in more severe terms. 
This (1536) was the year of the dissolution of the 376 lesser monas- 
teries. From this Act, 27 Hen. VIII., it appears that encourage- 
ment was given by some parties to the gipsies to remain contrary to 
law, and that certain persons had actually imported them ; as it says, 
‘it is hereby ordered that the said vagrants, commonly called Egyp- 
tians, in case they remain one month in the kingdom, shall be pro- 
ceeded against as thieves and rascals; and on the importation of 
any such Egyptian he (the importer) shall forfeit 40/. for every 


trespass.’ 
While the true character of the gipsies, as recited in the Act 
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of 1530, was early apparent to the English court, those in Scotland 
found an easy prey in the superstitious simplicity of the Scotch 
people. What with the number and strength of the gipsies, the 
weakness and insecurity of the Scotch King, James the Fifth, his 
frequent habit of mixing with the gipsies, or travelling disguised as 
a tinker, and the English border wars, in which the gipsies were 
valuable allies, the king concluded a treaty, the 15th of February, 
1540, with ‘ oure louit Johnne Faa, Lord and Erle of Litill Egipt,’ 
and a writ passed the Privy Seal in the same year in his favour as 
Rajah of the gipsies. The object of the treaty was to support John 
Faa in bringing back to their allegiance ‘ Sebastian Lalow, Egyptian, 
Anteane Donea, Satona Fingo, Nona Finco, Phillip Hatseggaw, 
Towla Bailyow, Grasta Neyn, Geleyr Bailyow, Bernard Beige, Demes 
Matskalla (or Macskalla), Notfaw Lawlowr, Martyn Femine, rebels 
and conspirators against the said John Faw:’ but there is reason to 
suppose that the whole story of the revolt was only a ruse to enable 
the gipsies to evade the king’s request that they would retire, as the 
period of their pilgrimage was over. One of the most interesting 
features of this curious document is the preservation of the old gipsy 
names, all of which were dropped at a subsequent date except Faa 
and Baillie. The very next year after this, however, the Scottish 
gipsies were commanded by a sharp order in council, on the 6th of 
June, ‘to depart furth of this realme, with their wifis, barnis, and 
companeis, within xxx dayis efter thai be charjit therto, under the 
pane of deid.’ But the king, whom, according to tradition, they had 
personally deeply offended while he was travelling disguised as a 
gaberlunzie man, or tinker, died the following year, and, the order 
falling to the ground, the gipsies obtained a new lease of life. There 
can be no doubt that the lines of the royal libertine— 
‘My dear,’ quo’ he, ‘ yeere yet owre yonge, 
And hae na learnt the beggars’ tonge ’— 


in his ballad of ‘The Gaberlunzie Man,’ refer to the language of the 
gipsies, with which James the Fifth was probably well acquainted, as he 
expressly says it was impossible to travel ‘frae toun to toun and 
carry the gaberlunzie on’ without it. The fact that he was in the 
habit of doing so is in itself sufficient to account for the position 
which John Faw held in the estimation of the king. 

Though the Scottish gipsies managed thus to secure a compara- 
tively good position in that country throughout this period, Scotland 
was the only kingdom in which any gipsies were able to do so. For 
in the Book of Receipts and Payments, of 35 Henry VIII., 1543, are 
entries relating to the shipment of certain Lgupeians to Callis at 
the public expense. This was followed by a counter-provision in the 
expulsory edict of the Augsburg Diet in 1544, renewed 1548 and 
1551. In Scotland, however, another writ in favour of ‘ John Faw, 
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Lord and Earl of Upper Egypt,’ was issued by Mary Queen of Scots 
in 1553. This John Faw seems to have died soon after, for the very 
next year, 1554, one Andro Faa, captain of the Egyptians, procured 
for himself and twelve of his gang a pardon for ‘the slauchter of 
Niniane Smaill, comittit within the toune of Lyntoune.’ There were 
with him his sons George, Robert, and Anthony Faw, and another 
Johnne Faw, ‘vith others. 

The persecution of the gipsies in England went on through the 
reign of Philip and Mary; and in the reign of Elizabeth, after the 
Italian edict of 1560, and the French of 1561, an act was passed in 1563, 
under which it was ‘ felony without benefit of clergy’ for any one over 
fourteen years of age to be seen in company with gipsies for a month 
together. At this time the gipsies in England were reckoned to exceed 
ten thousand. On the Continent fresh efforts were made to rout 
them from Italy 1569, Parma and Milan 1572, and Frankfort 
1577, while they were hunted from the Netherlands by Charles the 
Fifth, and by the Republic of the United Provinces 1582. Many of 
these last must have crossed to England; for we find that they so 
abounded in the county of Suffolk after this, that in 1586 the justices 
of the county established a House of Correction under the Acts 14th 
and 28th Elizabeth, entitled, respectively, ‘for the punishment of 
vacabonds,’ &e., and ‘for setting of the poore to work, and for the 
avoydinge of idleness.’ This was especially for ‘all idle persons 
goinge aboute usinge subtiltie and unlawfull games or plaie—all such 
as faynt themselves to have knowledge in physiognomie, palmestrie 
or other abused sciences—all tellers of destinies, deaths or fortunes, 
and such lyke fantasticall imaginations.’ This doubtless gives too 
true a picture of the principal occupation of the gipsies at this 
period, and, coupled with their habits of robbery, a reason for the 
severity of the measures that were now growing up against them. 
Their power in Scotland had begun to wane. In 1579, the year in 
which James the Sixth took the government into his own hands, all 
the legislative provisions respecting vagrants in Scotland were com- 
bined into one strong measure, by which they were to be imprisoned 
‘sa lang as they have ony gudes of their awin to live on,’ after which 
their ‘ eares ’ were to be ‘ nayled to the trone or to an uther tree, and 
their eares cutted off and banished the countrie, and gif thereafter 
they be found againe, that they be hanged.’ Notwithstanding that 
this statute expressly mentioned ‘the idle peopil calling themselves 
Egyptians,’ and was ratified and confirmed in 1592, James the 
Sixth, by a writ of Privy Seal dated 1594, supports ‘ John Faw, Lord 
and Earl of Little Egypt ’—a grandson, perhaps, of that ‘ Johnne 
Faw’ who had cozened his (the king’s) grandfather fifty-four years 
before this date. Another Act was passed in 1597, entitled, ‘ Strong 
beggars, vagabonds, and Egyptians should be punished ;’ but as the 
said Acts had ‘ received little or no effect or execution, by the over- 
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sight and negligence of the persons who were nominated justices and 
commissioners for putting of the said Acts to full and due execution, 
another act to consolidate and enforce all the foregoing laws was 
passed in 1600. James the Sixth was no friend to the gipsies, 
During the reign of anarchy and weak rule that marked the: years 
preceding the assumption of the reins of government by James him- 
self in 1579, the swarms of roving banditti had grown into incredible 
numbers. It is not, therefore, to be wondered at that all the fore- 
going means ‘proved insufficient to restrain so numerous and s0 
sturdy a crew,’ as Baron Hume remarks, especially if Fletcher of 
Saltoun be correct when he says that, about a century later, there 
were two hundred thousand people in Scotland begging from door to 
door. As this act also failed, the Privy Council in 1603 ordered the 
whole race to leave the kingdom by a certain day, and never to return 
under pain of death. This order was made a permanent law by the 
statute of 1609, cap. 13, ‘ Act anent the Egyptians,’ by which, after 
the lst of August, any of ‘ his Majesty’s good subjects’ might ‘ take, 
apprehend, imprison, and execute to death the said Egyptians, either 
men or women, as common, notorious, and condemned theiffis.’ But 
from a passage quoted in Blackwood for 1817 from the Registrum 
Secreti Sigilli, it appears that Scotchmen were in the habit of pro- 
tecting the gipsies. In February 1615, W. Auchterlony, of Cayrine, 
was pardoned for harbouring ‘ Joannis Fall, Ethiopis, lie Egiptian,’ and 
his train, upon his estate of Belmadie ‘contra acta nostri Parliamenti 
vel secreti concilii, while, in 1616, the Sheriff of Forfar was repri- 
manded for delaying to execute some gipsies, and for troubling the 
Council with petitions in their behalf. This was followed by fresh 
proclamations against gipsies and their protectors in 1616, 1619, and 
1620, and a commission against the latter in July 1620 with 
severe penalties. 

The sanguinary statute of 1609 was not suffered to remain a dead 
letter. Four Faas were condemned to be hanged July 31, 1611; in 
July 1616, two Faas and a Baillie; and in January 1624, Captain 
John Faa and five other Faas were hanged, while Helen Faa, wife 
of the Captain, Lucretia Faa, and eleven other women were con- 
demned. to be drowned, for no other crime than that of being gipsies. 
The sentence on the women, however, was commuted to banishment 
under pain of death, with all their race. On the 10th of November, 
1636, some gipsies having been apprehended, the Privy Council ordered 
‘the men to be hangit, and the weomen to be drowned,’ except ‘ such 
weomen as hes children, who were ‘scourgit throw the burgh of 
Hadinton and brunt in the cheeke,’ as appears by the order in Council 
quoted in Blackwood. The foregoing executions were enforced upon 
the victims under the act of 1609, simply on the ground ‘that they 
are callit knawin, repute, and haldin Egyptianis.’ It is probable that 
after the example made of the Faas in the execution of July 1611, 
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numbers of gipsies sought refuge in France, for in 1612 a new 
order came out for their extermination in that country. 

After 1636, the rigour of the law began to relax; at all trials 
subsequent to that date, some evidence of guilt, however slight, was 
required, in addition to the fact of their being gipsies, before sentence 
of death was pronounced. 

Their leaders all through kept up a style and appearance equal 
to that of the nobility. They always had plenty of money, as the 
proceeds of all robberies were brought to them. They were in the 
habit of giving tokens, as safe-conducts, to such of their friends 
among the nobility, or others, as had occasion to travel with money, 
and chose to apply for them. With such an appearance we may 
eredit the ‘ Gipsy Laddie,’ Jockie Faa, who in 1643 carried off the 
lady of the Earl of Cassilis during his absence at Westminster to ratify 
the Solemn League and Covenant. Mr. Walter Simson well observed : 
‘Ifa handsome person, elegant apparel, a lively disposition, much mirth 
and glee, and a constant boasting of extraordinary prowess would in 
any way contribute to make an impression on the heart of the frail 
countess, these qualities, I am disposed to think, would not be wanting 
in the “ Gipsy Laddie.” And moreover, John Faa bore, on paper at 
least, as high a title as her husband, Lord Cassilis, from whom she 
absconded.’ But the earl took his revenge, for the ballad says: 

They were fifteen valiant men, 
Black, but very bonny ; 
And they all lost their lives for one, 
The Earl of Cassilis’ Ranee. 
This incident affords an example of the daring spirit of the inextin- 
guishable Faas, who, notwithstanding the many wholesale executions 
of which their family was the subject, survived, maintained their 
leadership, and ended by calling themselves ‘ kings’ instead of lords 
and earls, a title borne by their male descendants at Yetholm till the 
year 1847, when the last of the name died. The title, however, 
descends in the female line, and is now borne by the queen, Esther 
Faa-Blythe, who is in her eighty-fourth year. But notwithstanding 
the apparent tranquillity, it was miserable work for the gipsies. 
Hunted from every country, they attempted to find new resting- 
places in more northern climes. They were not allowed to wander in 
Denmark, for Hoyland quotes, without date, a law of this period 
that they ‘shall be taken into custody by every magistrate,’ and a 
very sharp order for their expulsion was issued in Sweden in 1662. 

A dreadful battle took place at Romanno in Tweeddale in 1677 
between the Faas and the Shaws, who fell out as they were journeying 
together to repel some Irish invaders. In this conflict old Sandy 
Faa and his wife were killed. All the Shaws were hung at Edin- 
burgh on the 6th of February, 1678. This affray illustrates the 
tenacity with which the gipsies defended the fundamental prin- 
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ciples of their polity. The two clans whose ‘ rights’ were aggrieved 
by the inroads of Irish ‘ travellers’ on their ‘ domains,’ were journeying 
together with the avowed object of fighting them, when the expedi- 
tion ended as related. 

Another sharp order for their expulsion was published in Sweden 
in 1723, which was repeated, after the fearful executions at Giessen 
November 1726, in which four gipsies were broken on the wheel 
and thirteen others hanged, with additional severity in 1727. In 
this year, 1727, Geordie Faa, the husband of Jean Gordon—the ‘ Meg 
Merrilies’ of Sir Walter Scott—was slain at Huntlywood by Robert 
Johnstone, who after breaking prison once was recaptured and hanged 
at Jedburgh, on the 28th of August, 1728. But the worst period 
was now over for the gipsies in all European countries. The san- 
guinary laws had relaxed their rigour, at least in practice, before the 
middle of the seventeenth century, never to resume it. In 1727 the 
Vagrant Act (17 Geo. II. c. 5) was passed, which is still in force, as 
far as regards cases in which ‘the line and manner of their punish- 
ment is not by law expressly directed’ when vagabonds may be put 
to hard labour ‘ until the next general or quarter sessions, or until 
discharged by due course of law.’ 

Another dreadful fight occurred at Hawick at the winter fair in 
1730. The dispute arose out of a quarrel between two of them as to 
the right to a frail sister who had been conferring her favours on 
both. Two gipsies were killed, while the whole of the two tribes—one 
being from Yetholm and the other from Lochmaben—joined in the 
fight. A somewhat similar occurrence happened in 1772, near 
Falnash. The real cause of these furious encounters seems to have 
been the invading propensities of the West Country gipsies. 

The last three of Jean Gordon’s sons and two of their wives were 
found guilty of sheepstealing, May 1730, when a juryman who had 
been asleep during the trial, awaking suddenly found his brethren 
equally divided on the case, upon which he cried out emphatically, 
‘Hang ’ema’!’ So they were hung on the 5th of June. In 1746 
poor Jean Gordon was ducked to death in the Eden at Carlisle, for 
having expressed her partiality to the Stuarts. As often as she got 
her head above water she cried out ‘Charlie yet! Charlie yet!’ and 
died like a true Faa. 

It was not till 1783 that the severe statute of 5 Eliz. c. 20, which 
had not been put in force, according to Blackstone, since the time 
when, as Hale says, ‘at one Suffolk assize no less than thirteen gipsies 
were executed upon these statutes a few years before the Restoration,’ 
was repealed by 23 Geo. III. c. 51. Up to the passing of the Vagrant 
Act, 5 Geo. IV. c. 83, ‘for the punishment of idle and disorderly 
persons, rogues and vagabonds,’ gipsies could only be proceeded 
against under 17 Geo. IT. c. 5. 

Old ¢‘ Wull Faa’ of Kirk Yetholm, King of the Gipsies, died 1784 
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at a great age at Coldingham, when his corpse was escorted to Yet- 
holm by a train in which were 300 asses. He was succeeded by his 
son‘ Will Faa,’ who died 1847, after a reign of sixty-three years. 
In his youth he was a great football player. Kirk Yetholm Ball on 
‘Fastern’s E’en’ is one of the keenest that can be played. It is 
perhaps the only place where females engage in the game of foot- 
pall, and they still play as eagerly as any man. For a short time 
during the latter years of old Wull Faa, who seems to have maintained 
the respect accorded to his ancestors, the gipsy chiefs held the 
positions of constables, peace-officers, or country-keepers. But events 
were passing in a distant quarter of the globe that did more than all 
the philanthropic efforts of the Austrian Government, and more than 
all the cruel and savage domestic legislation of Scotland and England, 
to thin the ranks and break up the power of the gipsies. 

In 1775 the American War of Independence broke out. The 
Government was in need of soldiers, and the tinklers were appre- 
hended all over the country and forced into the American service. 
This kidnapping system was, according to the testimony of persons 
of intelligence living at the time (quoted by Mr. Simson), the means 
of grertly breaking up and dispersing the gipsy bands in Scotland. 
From this blow theynever recovered. The war in America had been con- 
cluded only a few years when that with France broke out. The gipsies 
were again pressed into the service, being everywhere apprehended 
as ‘idle and disorderly persons and vagabonds.’ But large numbers 
mutilated themselves to escape service, and adopted a fixed habit of 
life, so that it is notorious that in Scotland gipsies now fill many 
honourable posts in the legal and medical professions, as well as 
creditable positions in a lower station. 

From these events in the West, we must now pass to the East of 
Europe, but first take a brief review of the history of the gipsies up 
to this date. The fifteenth century is distinguished by their appear- 
ance and toleration in Europe, the sixteenth by the persecution and 
expulsory edicts against them on the Continent, the same with san- 
guinary acts in England, and their comparative immunity from 
molestation till the end of the century in Scotland; the seventeenth 
by the relaxation of the severity of the laws. Otherwise these three 
centuries have the same feature in common in all countries, the ex- 
termination or expulsion of the gipsies. But in the eighteenth 
century, after a period of comparative rest, their history enters upon 
a new phase. By the enlightened philanthropy of the Empress 
Theresa, now, for the first time in any country, measures for the 
improvement of their condition in Hungary, and for converting them 
into good subjects and useful members of the state, were devised and 
put into operation. In 1768, the third year of Joseph the Seéond, 
orders were issued to the following effect. They were to give up 
dwelling in tents, wandering, horse-dealing, eating @arrion, and 
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electing their own Wayda (or Judge) Waywode, or, as the name’still 
exists among the Yetholm gipsies, Wadler,a Duke. They were to 
give up the name Tziganes, or gipsies, and take that of Uj Magyar, 
New Boors, forget their language, and use only that of the country. 
They were allowed some months to settle in towns and villages, build 
houses, and follow businesses, and dress like Boors. These orders, 
which were calculated for their redemption, were repeated in 1773, 
and made more rigid, but for obvious reasons they failed, and it was 
thought necessary to use compulsion. Wherefore it was ordered that 
no gipsy might marry who could not prove his position to support a 
wife and family; that their children should be taken from them by 
force and removed from all intercourse with the race. At Fahlendorf, 
in Schiilt, all the children of the gipsies above five years old were 
stolen during the night of the 21st of December, 1773, and placed 
with Boors who were paid eighteen guilders yearly by Government. 
Again, on the 24th of April, 1774, another set, who had in the mean- 
time attained five years of age, were taken from the same place, and 
placed under the same discipline. The decrees were however, on the 
whole, but little obeyed—a fact which Hoyland thinks must have 
escaped the Emperor Joseph, or he would have included Hungary in 
his decree of 1782, which provided for the reformation of those in 
Transylvania. This order contained five points under the head of 
religion, and nine respecting temporal affairs. The people proposed 
to be benefited amounted to some ‘eighty thousand miserable 
wretches, ignorant of God and of virtue’ (Grellmann), and these are 
the regulations by which they were to be benefited. They were to 
learn the principles of religion, send their children early to school, 
prevent them running about naked, sleeping together promiscuously ; 
attend church, and listen to spiritual teachers. Secondly, they were 
to conform to the customs of the country in diet, dress, and language, 
abandon wearing large cloaks, give up keeping horses (except the 
goldwashers). No goldwasher to barter at annual fairs: to avoid 
idleness, to keep to agriculture, and every territorial lord who takes 
them to allot them pieces of land. Those who neglected husbandry 
were to be beaten, and the use of music was only to be permitted 
when they had no field work to do. In addition to this, according to 
M. Tissot,‘ ‘ Joseph the Second had cottages built for them, and dis- 
tributed agricultural implements among them, telling them to culti- 
vate their ground. Instead of inhabiting the commodious buildings 
that had been constructed for them, they placed their cattle in them, 
and themselves lived under their tents. To prevent their corn from 
ripening, they cooked it. ... When the young Tziganes grew up 
(who had been placed with the Boors), they had lost none of the 
instincts of their race, and took the first opportunity of escaping to 
rejoin their relations.’ The attempt appears to have been given up 
* The Country of the Tziganes. By Victor Tissot, Paris, Dentu. 
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after this, though it is evident that a sufficient length of time was 
not allowed to effect such a reformation, perhaps I should say trans- 
formation, as that aimed at, for it was evidently idle to expect so 
great a change in the nature of the individual subjects experimented 
upon. Had these well-meaning but loosely conducted experiments 
been carried on over the second generation, there is no reason to 
suppose they would have failed. As it was, they were given up 
before success could reasonably have been expected. The same 
authority states that there are now 11,500 Tziganes in Hungary, who 
still preserve all the exterior marks of their Hindoo origin. In the 
year 1867 it is said that 40,000 gipsies were encamped on the plain 
near Belgrade. 

The above forms a light historical study of the history of Petty 
Romany—that is, of all the various petty kingdoms, dukedoms, and 
clans scattered among the nations of Europe up to the beginning of 
the nineteenth century, as opposed to those that remained in or around 
Romania. The causes that had begun to work in the direction of the 
reformation of the gipsies towards the end of the last century were 
followed by others in this. Some time after the close of the French 
war, when scarcity was severely felt in Ireland, a stream of emigration 
set in from that unfortunate country. Among other results a large 
number of Irish gipsies and travellers invaded England and Scotland. 
Inasmuch as ‘the road ’ can only support a certain number, several of 
‘the old stock,’ who were ashamed of the predatory habits of the 
‘travellers,’ as they called them, were forced to take to other means 
of making a living. In 1816 Hoyland the Quaker, who had himself 
married a gipsy, published his powerfully written work on the subject 
of their reclamation. This was followed by the celebrated articles 
in Blackwood, in 1817 et seq., written by Walter Simson and Sir 
Walter Scott, and the train thus lighted did not die out for half a 
century. In March 1827, a gipsy was condemned to death at Win- 
chester under very distressing circumstances, of which the Rev. Jas. 
Crabbe, brother of the poet, happened to be a witness. This resulted 
in his establishment of the ‘ Southampton Committee,’ whose labours 
for a time met with considerable success, and he personally was much 
beloved by the gipsies, many of whom are still living, and still speak 
of him with affection. It is said that in five years forty-six families 
were induced to settle in Southampton and follow trades. In 1832 
Mr. Crabbe published his ‘ Gipsy’s Advocate,’ and enlisted the sym- 
pathies, among others, of the Rev. John Baird, minister of Kirk 
Yetholm, who in 1838-9 succeeded in forming a ‘ Society for the 
Reformation of the Gipsies in Scotland.’ This Society published 
annual reports till 1847, when they gave up printing them. The 
committee was broken up in 1859. Mr. Crabbe also interested the 
Rev. John West, Rector of Chettle, Dorset, who, by the liberality of 
F. A, Stuart, in 1845 built the ‘Gipsy Asylum’ at Farnham, Bland- 
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ford. The annual meetings of Mr. Crabbe were continued till 1847 
by himself, and the last anniversary was held at Farnham in 1848, 
For a few years after this a missionary was employed, but virtually 
the fire had burned out, and the movement came to an end. On the 
whole, the subject had fallen into the hands of Pharisees of the old 
school, as all their writings show. But their efforts were by no means 
failures. They succeeded in civilising and settling large numbers of 
gipsies, who are now added to the wealth-producing portion of the 
community. But all the old poetry of the subject has for ever dis- 
appeared. A gipsy camp is a miserable sight, and it is wretched 
enough to know that the number of people living under these condi- 
tions in England and Wales aione is over 8,000, and is on the in- 
crease. In 1851 there were 7,659 persons living in ‘ caravans, tents, 
and the open air ;’ in 1861, 7,130; and in 1871, 8,025. 

The principle followed all along from the beginning—on the 
large scale among the nations, and on the small scale among the 
parishes—in respect of the gipsies, viz., that of ‘ routing’ them from 
place to place, has been radically a wrong one. Fix them, and in a 
short time they will grow to the spot like other people; but as long 
as they are pushed on, they have neither time to form local con- 
nections, nor spirit to care about improvement. Settled gipsies are 
the rule, and roving ones the exception, in Scotland, and no doubt in 
both countries the infusion of gipsy blood is larger than has been gene- 
rally imagined, for once mingled with the English race they are lost 
sight of. The ‘routing’ policy is still followed in England as well as 
in France, where a colony has just been broken up by the mayor of 
Chantille. The English gipsies have provided against any incon- 
venience arising out of this practice near the metropolis by the 
purchase of some land at Battersea, on which all gipsies may encamp 
by paying one shilling. 

It is curious to find among the gipsies of Mitcham Common to- 
day that the general name for shoes, ‘ cnorKas,’ is a corruption of one 
of the many Hindustani names for particular kinds of shoes, ‘ cuir 
nAsuiya;’ and that the name for a coat, at Yetholm scuocuis, and 
at Mitcham cnuckLE, is Hind. cHAPKAN or CHOPKAN, a particular kind 
of coat—points for the consideration of those who dispute Grellmann’s 
theory of their Indian origin. ‘JuksL, their name for ‘dog,’ Hind. 
‘ SHIGHAL ’ 7.€. JACKAL, points back to a time when that Canis was a 
domesticated animal in the East, as it is represented to be on the 

gyptian monuments. Manishi, a woman (Yetholm), is Sanscrit 
Ménushi, woman, wife. The ‘ cosht,’ or bent boughs that form the 
support of their tents, is Sanscrit KAsut, ‘ wood,’ and Hebrew ‘ cusuez,’ 
a * bow’—of which latter language there are said to be some forty 
words in the Romany language. 


Josern Lucas. 
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WAPITI-RUNNING ON THE PLAINS. 


Tue first time I ever saw the head of a Wapiti (Cervus canadensis) was 
at Chicago. I happened to be talking one day with General Sheridan, 
when a magnificent specimen arrived from one of the frontier forts as 
a present from the officer in command there. I had heard of these 
animals, but had looked upon them as mythological beasts. I had 
been so much disappointed in America in my search for large game, 
had heard so many rumours which turned out to be without the 
smallest foundation in fact, and had listened to so many stories of 
abundance of game which proved to be entirely illusory—the animals 
existing only in the vivid imagination of the story-tellers—that I 
had begun seriously to doubt whether any Wapiti existed on the 
continent. The sight, however, of the pair of horns reassured me 
considerably, for obviously where one Wapiti stag was to be found 
there was a reasonable chance of killing others, and my enthusiasm 
rising to fever heat on a closer inspection of the antlers, nothing 
would satisfy me but I must be off at once to the fort. 
It would be useless to enter into any description of the journey. 
The comfort of the Pullman cars, the discomfort of the heat and dust, 
“the occasional bands of buffalo, the herds of antelope, the prairie dogs, 
the vast droves of Texan cattle and the picturesque cattle boys that 
drive them, the long dreary stretches of prairie where the melancholy 
solitude is broken only by occasional little stations at which the train 
stops—are all familiar to everybody who has crossed the plains, and 
have been written about ad nauseam. Very curious are these small 
settlements, some of them consisting only of two or three mud, or 
rather adobe, houses, or of a few wooden shanties and a pumping-engine 
to supply water; others being large villages or small towns. They 
look as if Providence had been carrying a box of toy houses, and had 
dropped the lid and spilt out the contents on the earth. The houses 
have all come down right end uppermost, it is true, but, otherwise 
they show no evidence of design: they are scattered about in every 
conceivable direction, dumped down anywhere, apparently without any 
particular motive or reason for being so situated. The chief pecu- 
liarity noticeable about these little settlements and their inhabitants 
is that on the approach of a train everybody rushes to the front of his 
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house and rings an enormous bell. I received quite an erroneous 
impression from this ceremony the first time I crossed the plains. ] 
had read somewhere that the Chinese on the occasion of an eclipse or 
some natural phenomenon of that kind, which they attribute to the 
action of a malignant being, endeavour to drive away the evil influence 
by ringing bells, beating gongs, and making other hideous noises ; and 
I thought that the unsophisticated inhabitants of these frontier towns, 
not having become accustomed to the passage of a train, looked upon 
it as some huge, horrible, and dangerous beast, and sought to drive it 
away by employing the same means as the Chinese. I found out 
afterwards, however, that the object of the bell-ringing was to induce 
travellers to descend and partake of hash. 

At one of these lonely little stations I was deposited one fine 
evening in the early fall just before sundown. For a few moments 
only the place was all alive with bustle and confusion. The train 
represented everything that was civilised, all the luxuries that could 
be carried in a train were to be found on board of it, the people were 
all clothed in fashionable dresses, it was like a slice cut out of one of 
the Eastern cities set down bodily in the midst of a perfect wilderness. 
In a few seconds it was gone, civilisation vanished with it, the 
station relapsed into its normal condition of desolation, and I found 
myself almost alone in the heart of the desert. 

The day had been hot, and the air was resonant with the noise of 
crickets and cicali. The almost level prairie stretched out around 
me, fading away towards the east in interminable distances, while in 
the west the sun was just sinking behind a range of low sand-hills and 
bluffs. The air was still and calm, the sky perfectly cloudless, and 
the setting sun cast a faint delicate rosy hue over the sand and burnt 
sun-scorched herbage of the prairie, giving it the general tint and 
appearance of the Egyptian desert. It was very beautiful but some- 
what melancholy, and I confess I felt rather blue and dismal as I 
watched the train vanishing in the distance; nor were my spirits 
roused by learning from the station-master that Buffalo Bill and 
Texas Jack had left the fort that very morning on a hunting expedi- 
tion. I had counted upon one or both of those famous scouts accom- 
panying me, for General Sheridan had with characteristic kindness 
written to the officer commanding at the fort, requesting him to give 
me any assistance in his power, and if possible to let me have the 
valuable services of Mr. William Cody, otherwise Buffalo Bill, the 
government scout at the fort ; and I began to inveigh against the bad 
luck that had arranged that he should go out hunting the very day I 
arrived. However, I had to ‘take it all back,’ for just as I was stepping 
into the ambulance waggon that was waiting to take us to the fort, 
two horsemen appeared in sight, galloping towards us, and the station- 
master sang out, ‘Say! hold on a minute, here are the very men you 
want, I guess.’ In another minute or two they cantered up, swung 
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themselves out of the saddle, threw their bridles over a post, caught 
up their rifles, and stepped on to the platform. I thought I had 
never ‘seen two finer looking specimens of humanity, or two more 
pieturesque figures. Both were tall, well-built, active-looking men; 
with singularly handsome features. . Bill was dressed in a pair of 
eorduroys tucked into his high boots, and a blue flannel shirt. He wore 
@broad-brimmed felt hat, or sombrero, and had a white handkerchief 
filded like a little:shawl loosely fastened round his neck, to keep off 
the fierce rays of the afternoon sun. Jack’s costume was similar, with 
the exception that he wore moccasins, and had his lower limbs encased 
in'a’pair of comfortably greasy deer-skin trousers, ornamented with a 
fringe along the seams. Round his waist was a belt supporting a re- 
volver, two butcher knives, and a steel, and in his hand he carried his 
trusty rifle the ‘Widow.’ Jack, talk and lithe, with light brown 
elose-cropped hair, clear laughing honest blue eyes, and a soft and 
winning smile, might have sat as a model for a typical modern 
Anglo-Saxon—if ethnologists will excuse the term. Bill was dark, 
with ‘quick searching eyes, aquiline nose, and delicately cut features, 
and’ he wore his hair falling in long ringlets over his shoulders, in 
true Western style. As he cantered up, with his flowing locks and 
broad-brimmed hat, he looked like a picture of a Cavalier of olden 
times. Ah, well! it is years ago now since the day I first shook 
hands with Jack and Bill, and many changes have taken place since 
then. At that time neither of them had visited the States, or been 
anywhere east of the Mississippi: they knew scarcely more of civiliza- 
tion and the life of great cities than the Indians around them. 
Afterwards they both went East and made money. Cody has, I believe, 
settled down on a ranche somewhere in Wyoming, and John Omo- 
kondro, better known as Texas Jack, has gone to other and better 
hunting grounds. Peace be with him; he was a good and kind 
friend to me, a cheery companion, as brave as a lion, as gentle as a 
woman, always ready for anything, always willing to work, cutting 
down mountains of difficulties into mole hills, always in good humour, 
never quarrelling—a better hunting companion than Jack was in those 
days, or a more reliable friend, it would be hard to find. There was 
nothing mean about Jack; he was~-to use one of his own Western 
phrases—a real white man. ‘ Well,’ says Cody, ‘after the ceremony of 
introduction had been got through, and we had made known our 
wishes and aspirations, ‘I guess we will both go along with you gents, 
if you like, and if I can get leave, and I don’t know as there wii! be 
any trouble about that. You see Jack and I just started out this 
morning to get a load of meat, but there has been considerable of a 
fire down towards the forks, and scared ail the game off; and as we 
had not got no stores with us for more than a day or two, we concluded 
to come right back.’ ‘Oh, Lord,’ I said ; ‘ the game all scared off, is 
it? what an infernal nuisance ! it does not look a very cheerful country 
ss2 
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to ride about in without plenty of game to ‘liven one up.’ ‘ Never 
you mind about deer and elk,’ cried Jack ; you have no call to worry 
about that ; we will find game enough if you can hit them ; you think 
the prairie don’t look cheerful, eh! Well it does seem kind of dismal, 
don’t it, this time of year.’ ‘ Ah!’ he added enthusiastically, ‘ but you 
should see it in the summer, when the grass is all green, and the 
flowers is all ablowing, and the little birdies is a building of their 
nesties and boohooing around, and the deer are that fat they will 
scarcely trouble to get out of. the way; and as to eating, they are 
just splendid, immense! I tell you; ain’t they, Bill?’ ‘ Yes, sir, you 
bet your boots they are. But come on, Jack ; let’s fork our ponies and 
skin out for the fort; we don’t want to stop here all night, anyhow. 
Good night, gentlemen ; we will see you in the morning and fix that 
hunt all right, I guess.’ And so Buffalo Bill and Texas Jack ‘ fork their 
ponies and skin out,’ while we bundle ourselves into the wagon and 
rattle off as fast as six seventeen hands high mules can tear to the fort, 
where we were most kindly and hospitably received. 

Buffalo Bill and Texas Jack were as fine specimens of their race 
and class as could anywhere be found; and that is saying a good deal, 
for honest hearts and stalwart frames and handsome features are not 
rare among the pioneers of Western civilization. It might be supposed 
that these hunters, Indian trailers, cattle boys, and miners, are dis- 
agreeable people to come across. That is not the case at all. There 
are, of course, some rough characters, regular desperadoes, among 
them, and they occasionally shoot each other pretty freely in gam- 
bling quarrels and drunken sprees; but to a stranger who knows 
how to behave himself they are, as far as my experience goes, most 
civil and obliging. Ifa man is civil to them they will be civil to him, 
and if he does not interfere about their affairs they won’t bother 
about his, unless he wants their assistance, and then they will be ready 
and willing to give it. The manly sense of independence, the self- 
respect, and that feeling of respect for others engendered by it, which 
so strongly characterize the American people, are as deeply marked 
and have as good an effect among the nomads of the West as in 
any other class of the population. Of course if a man gives himself 
airs he must expect to pay forit. I remember rather an amusing 
instance of this. I had engaged a hunter and guide, a first-rate 
man, to accompany a friend of mine. The day before they were to 
start the guide came to me and said,‘ Now look here, Mr. Earl. I 
ain’t agoing to back out of this bargain, because I told you I'd go; 
but I ain’t sweet upon the job, I tell you. I never come across a chap 
with such a lot of side on in my life, and I don’t like it. However, I 
said I’d go, and I’m a going; but I ain’t agoing at the price I told you. 
I am going to charge him a dollar a day more.’ And so my friend 
enjoyed his expedition in blissful ignorance that he was paying four 
shillings and twopence a day extra for ‘side.’ 
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The next morning, after paying some visits and making some pre- 
liminary arrangements for a hunt, I wandered off a little distance and 
sat down on the trunk of a fallen cottonwood tree, and tried to realize 
that I was in the middle of those prairies that, thanks to Captain 
Mayne Reid, had haunted my boyish dreams. I cannot say that the 
realization of my hopes fulfilled my expectation. I was oppressed 
with the vastness of the country, the stillness and the boundlessness 
of the plains seemed to press like a weight upon my spirits, and I 
was not sorry to get back into the bustle and busy life of the fort. 
After a while, though, when I became accustomed to the plains, the 
feeling of depression of spirits which was at first occasioned by the 
monotony and quiet colouring of everything faded away, and the 
limitlessness of the prairie only impressed me with a feeling of freedom, 
and created rather an exhilaration of spirits than otherwise. 

It was difficult in those days, and I suppose it is so now in most 
places, to enjoy much hunting on the plains without the assistance of 
the military. That assistance was never withheld if it could be given; 
foramong no class of people in any country in the world are the rites 
of hospitality better understood or more gracefully administered than 
among the officers of Uncle Saia’s army. I have always found them 
most courteous, kind, and obliging, ready to do anything in their 
power to help a stranger to see something of the country or to indulge 
in the pleasures of a hunt. I had no great difficulty therefore in 
obtaining permission to attach myself to a scouting party that was to 
leave the fort in a short time. 

The next two or three days were spent in making preparations, 
buying stores, &c. I thought the days interminable. I was crazy to 
get out on the plains and see one of these great Wapiti, and it appeared 
to me that everything could have been ready in half an hour’s time. 
However, it was no use hurrying; one has to be philosophically patient 
and let things take their natural course. There is a regular routine 
to be observed in all these cases. At some places it takes you two 
days to fit out, at others three ; sometimes you may strike a man ac- 
customed to do things on short notice, and able to get everything 
ready in two or three hours. Then there are endless delays on the 
day of starting. Something is sure to be forgotten; girths or buckles 
break ; perhaps one of the drivers has had a birthday, and is suffering 
a little from the effects of it, and cannot be induced to pull himself 
together and get started at all. In fact, you must make up your 
mind to be quite content if the first day’s march consists only of a few 
miles, just enough to get beyond the radius of the last whiskey shop, 
so as to be certain of making a clear, fair-and-square move on the 
succeeding day. 

We got off pretty well, sent the wagons, escort, tents, and things 
away shortly after noon, and started ourselves a couple of hours later. 
It was with a feeling almost of exultation that I at last found myself 
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riding on the boundless prairie, the tall flag-staff, and the wooden 
houses of the fort fadirig in the distance, and before me nothing but 
the illimitable wilderness. After a short gallop, we overtook the 
outfit on the banks of the Platte, an extraordinary river, which con- 
sists at all seasons, except when in full flood, of a broad band of 
shifting, soft, and dangerous sand, with a little water trickling about 
init. It isin some places miles in breadth. There was a kind of 
bridge, composed of numerous holes, with a few wattles and planks 
and trunks of rotten trees thrown across them, the whole structure 
being supported on rickety trestles; but it was in such a dangerous 
condition that we did not attempt to cross it, but preferred to ford the 
river, though the bed of it was strewn with wheels, axles, and frag- 
«ents of wagons, a sight not very encouraging to the traveller. How- 
aver, by dint of much hard swearing we got across, travelled a few 
miles on the other side, and camped close to the source of a little 
stream. Next morning shortly after daylight two or three of us 
started on ahead on the route that the wagons were to follow, and 
an event occurred—we saw our first Wapiti. Almost immediately after 
leaving camp I spied two or three gigantic’ objects, with horns like 
branching trees, surveying us from a sand-hill at a little distance. I 
was nearly frightened to death at the sight, they looked so enor- 
mous in the dim light, and although I had absolutely seen the head 
of an elk at Chicago, I still had lingering doubts as to their existence. 
We tried to ride round them, but it was no use: they had seen the 
camp, and made off before we could get anywhere within range. We 
travelled all the rest of that day without seeing anything more: it 
was intensely hot, and altogether the journey was not a very pleasant 
one. The heat was most oppressive, although it was late in October, 
for there was not a breath of wind, and the treeless prairie does not 
afford a particle of shade of any kind; being quite a green hand on 
the prairies, I was afraid to wander any distance from the wagons, 
lest I might lose myself; and I found riding behind a wagon all day 
in the broiling sun on a rough-paced Broncho so tiresome that I was 
well pleased when the camping-place for the night hove in sight. 
The country we traversed is peculiar ; the soil is of light sand, and 
the whole region is a vast series of sand-heaps. It looks as if the 
ocean in a violent gale—the height of the waves being exaggerated to 
some fifty or a hundred feet—had suddenly been arrested, solidified, 
and turnedinto sand. There are occasional level places, low bottoms, 
in which the water supplied by the winter snows and rains collects 
and remains some time after the great heats and droughts of summer 
have set in. These places are covered with a rank vegetation of tall 
grass, in which it is sometimes very difficult to force one’s way on horse- 
back ; but generally the surface of the country is sand, either devoid of 
vegetation or covered with patches of coarse grass ; and here and there are 
level tracts clothed with short, succulent, curling buffalo grass, The 
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wind has a great effect on the soft surface of the sand, and most of the 
hills have one side blown or scooped out, which makes the country some- 
what dangerous to ride over, for one is apt, in galloping after some 
animal, to come suddenly upon a perpendicular cliff twenty or thirty 
feet high, the descent down which would result in broken bones for man 
and horse. The native horses are pretty well accustomed to this pecu- 
liarity of the country, and will stop suddenly, a proceeding which, 
though excellent and wise as regards themselves, is apt to result in the 
discomfiture of the rider if he is new to the plains, and to cause him to 
describe a graceful parabola in the air, and fall down head foremost in 
the soft substance of the sand beneath. It is the easiest thing in the 
world to lose yourself in this broken sand-heapy country, for you will lose 
sight of the wagons when not a hundred yards from them, and not see 
them until you are right on the top of them again. There is of course 
no kind of road or track of any sort ; you simply travel in the direction 
which you wish to go, choosing the best line of country you can find. 

We camped that night on Little Sandy Creek, the south branch of 
the east fork of the western arm of one of the larger tributaries of the 
North Platte. It was on the next day’s march that the first elk was 
killed. I was riding alone a little to the left of the wagons, much 
alarmed at not having them constantly in view, but still so anxious to 
get a shot that I ventured to keep off a little way. I had adopted by 
this time the manners and customs of the native hunter, which consist 
in going up cautiously to the crest of a sand-hill, looking over inch by 
inch, and occasionally going to the top of the highest point in the 
neighbourhood and taking a good survey round with a pair of field 
glasses. At last I was rewarded. Quietly craning my head over a 
sand ridge, I saw lying at the bottom, not more than a couple of 
hundred yards from me, what looked at first like a great tangled mass 
of dry white sticks. It turned out to be the heads of three Wapiti 
stags lying down close together. I managed without much difficulty 
to get a little nearer to them, left my horse, crawled up to the brow 
of the nearest ridge, got a fine shot,'and fired. I hate taking a lying 
shot, and it would have been better in this case if I had roused the 
animals up; however, I fired at one as he lay, and struck him, but 
not fatally, and they all got up and made off. Noticing that one 
was wounded, I jumped on my horse and followed Itim. I speedily 
came up to him, for he was severely hit, dismounted, fired another 
shot, and laid him on the sand. He was nota very large stag, in fact 
he had a small head, but I thought him the most magnificent animal 
I had ever seen in my life. Fortunately for me, Buffalo Bill, who 
heard the shots and saw the Wapiti making off, followed them and 
came to my assistance, helped me to cut him up, and after taking 
some meat on our saddles, brought me safely and speedily back to the 
wagons. The river we camped on is a good-sized stream. It flows 
through a generally flat country, but partially composed, as I have 
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already said, of sand-hills and steep bluffs. Its course is the most 
peculiar I have ever seen in any river, it twists and twines in a most 
miraculous manner, forming loops and figures of eight, and every kind 
of geometrical figure that can be made by curves. Two bends of the 
river will approach each other till they are separated only by a little 
neck of land a few yards in width, and then go away for ever so far, 
sweeping back again in such a manner that I should think a man ina 
canoe might have to travel twenty miles to accomplish a distance of 
perhaps two or three miles in a straight line by land. 

Where the stream has cut through high sand-hills or bluffs the 
banks are of course precipitous, almost perpendicular, but as a general 
rule there is a margin some hundred yards or so in width between the 
edge of the stream and the high steep hills which form the banks of 
the river. Through these hills, composed of loose sand and other soft 
materials, winter rains have worn deep gullies, large enough to be 
termed cajions, precipitous valleys leading up from the river, at right 
angles to its general course, to the level of the plain, and from these 
valleys other and smaller cafions branch off in all directions, forming 
a labyrinth of steep precipitous gullies. 

These cafions, and indeed every crack and cranny below the level 
of the prairie, are thickly timbered with cypress; in other words, the 
natural wood grows everywhere where it is not subjected to the con- 
tinually recurring prairie fires which desolate the region, and wherever 
it is sheltered from the cutting blast of wintry winds, almost as de- 
structive in their effects as fire. The river is fordable in most places 
as far as depth of water is concerned, but the bottom is very treacherous, 
consisting generally of soft shifting quicksand. We pitched our camp 
in a nice sheltered situation, not far from the head of one of the 
cafions leading down to the river, near enough to the stream to 
be able to water our horses without inconvenience, and sufficiently 
close to the plain to be able to get a good look out over the sur- 
rounding country without having to go too far. 

It was a pleasant and convenient camp, and we should have been 
very comfortable if we had not suffered so much from cold at night ; 
but unfortunately for us summer turned suddenly into winter, a vio- 
lent snowstorm came on, and for a few days after it we felt the cold 
very severely. We had plenty of buffalo rugs and blankets, it is 
true, but there is a limit to the number of blankets that are 
useful; a dozen will not keep a man any warmer than half-a-dozen, 
or half-a-dozen than two or three. I do not like sleeping in great 
cold ; it necessitates lying so still. The only chance is to get into 
bed, roll yourself well up in your blankets and buffalo robes while 
the tent is warm, see that there is no cranny or hole anywhere by 
which the air can penetrate, and then lie perfectly quiet. You will 

experience a most oppressive and inconvenient amount of heat at first, 
which it is very difficult to put up with, for it is almost impossible to 
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resist the desire to kick off the clothes and: get cool, but the tempta- 
tion must be resisted, and you must lie perfectly still—even if you 
boil—otherwise your chance of a comfortable night is gone. If you 
succeed in going to sleep, you will find, when you wake after three 
or four hours, that though the cold is intense your body still contains 
a considerable amount of caloric; you must then pull the blankets 
completely over your head, just leaving a little hole through which 
to obtain a scanty supply of fresh air, and remain in that position 
till you get up in the morning. It makes an enormous difference to 
your bodily heat having your head inside the blankets, but it is not 
pleasant. In the morning you will find your air-hole encrusted with 
a thick coating of ice, and your body by that time thoroughly cold 
and stiff, from lying so long in one position. However, that is one 
of the discomforts of hunting that has to be put up with. 

We scoured the country for the first couple of days in vain, seeing 
nothing, not even a fresh sign. On the third afternoon we—that is, 
myself and a friend and Buffalo Bill—were riding along, somewhat 
dispirited, a little in the rear of Texas Jack, who had gone on ahead 
and had disappeared round a hill. Presently we caught sight of 
him again on a little bluff at some distance from us. He had 
dismounted, and was running round and round on all fours, making 
such extraordinary antics that I imagined he had gone suddenly 
insane, till Buffalo Bill explained that he was merely indicating to 
us in the language of the plain that there were some Wapiti in sight 
and pretty near. So we approached him very cautiously, and look- 
ing over the edge of the bluff saw a sight which I shall never forget 
—a herd of at least 120 or 130 Wapiti on the little plain below close 
to the edge of the river. They looked magnificent, so many of these 
huge deer together. There were not many good heads among them, 
however, the herd consisting chiefly of hinds and young stags. They 
were in such a position that we could not make a good stalk upon 
them, and as it was getting late in the afternoon we determined to 
try and drive them, and so, after posting Jack and my friend in two 
favourable positions, Buffalo Bill and I went round to try and creep 
as near the Wapiti as we could. I did get two or three unfavourable 
shots, and missed, but the other two men were more fortunate, for 
they shot three elk out of the herd as they ran by. 

Next morning, a little before sunrise, I was awaked as usual by 
hearing scratch, scratch, against the canvas of my tentdoor. ‘ Come 
in,’ I said, with a sleepy and somewhat sulky voice at being disturbed, 
for I could feel by the stiffened and frozen condition of the blankets 
about my mouth that it was a very cold morning, and I was still tole- 
rably warm. My ‘come in’ was answered by the appearance of Jack’s 
jolly cheerful face as he undid the strings that tied the tent door, and 
came in, rubbing his hands and stamping his feet. ‘Good morning,’ 
says Jack; ‘it’s about time to getup, it’s a fine large morning, and going 
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to be a great day for hunting.’ ‘All right, Jack, I willbe up in a 
minute. In the meantime there is the panikin, and there is the 
keg.’ Jack, like most prairie men, invariably introduced himself to 
the Sun-God with a copious libation of whiskey. To take a big 
drink of raw whiskey in the morning, and to touch nothing more during 
the rest of the day, appears to me a most extraordinary perversion of 
principle. However, it is a part of the manners and customs of the 
country, and may be adapted to that peculiar region. I have often tried 
to acquire the habit, but have never succeeded. It is true that to take 
one drink of whiskey in the morning induces modified intoxication 
for the whole of the day, and it is therefore an economical habit ; but it 
makes aman so unpleasantly drunk that he is apt to become a nuisance 
to himself and a terror to his friends. After Jack had tossed off his 
tot of whiskey with the customary salutation, ‘ How,’ to which we re- 
plied with the polite rejoinder, ‘ Drink hearty,’ we crawled out of our 
blankets and began to dress ourselves ; that is to say, to undress ourselves, 
for we slept with more clothes on than we wore in the daytime ; and 
then, having taken our drams in the shape of coffee, and gone through 
the slight ceremonial that answers to the getting-up of civilized life, 
we turned out, watered our horses, and started, accompanied by the 
captain in command of the scouting party. The captain, however, 
had a mishap, which necessitated his returning to camp, for in crossing 
a stream his horse took fright, reared, and fell back in the water. The 
result was that on emerging from the river the gallant captain took 
upon himself the appearance of a knight of old clad in a complete 
and glittering armour of ice. In a few moments his clothes were 
frozen and stiff as a board, and he had to gallop home, get himself 
wrapped up in blankets, and the circulation restored by external 
friction and internal applications of hot whiskey and water. 

We rode for a long time, keeping a general direction down stream, 
but on the high ground on the banks of the river, without seeing 
anything or a sign of anything. 

About noon [at last caught a glimpse of some objects a long way off, 
on the side of a steep bluff. It is very hard to take a good view of a 
distant object on a cold winter’s day from the top of an exposed hill, 
with the wind blowing through and through one, and one’s eyes water- 
ing and one’s benumbed hands shaking the glasses in a most incon- 
venient manner. And we were unable for some time to determine 
the nature of the animals, but at length made out that they were elk, 
and not what we feared at first they might be, Indians. As soon as 
we had made the joyful discovery we mounted our horses, and 
galloped off, making a long circuit down wind, so as to come upon the 
game from the proper direction. Jack’s instinct as a hunter stood us 
in good stead on this occasion. He brought us round beautifully to the 
exact spot where the deer lay, which was an exceedingly difficult thing 
to do, considering that when we first saw them, they: were four or five 
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miles off, and were lying on a sand-hill exactly like hundreds and thou- 
sands of other sand-hills that surrounded us in every direction. There 
was not even the slightest landmark to point out the position of the 
elk, and having once got on our horses we never saw them till Jack 
brought us within a few hundred yards of the herd. 

I had no idea where we were, when Jack said, ‘ Now be mighty care- 
ful in going up this hill, and keep your eyes skinned: we ought to be 
able to see elk from the top.’ Accordingly we rode our horses up 
inch by inch, stooping down on their necks whenever we moved, and 
halting every two or three steps, and gradually raising our heads, so 
as to be sure of catching sight of the game before they saw us. 
When we discovered the deer, we found they were lying on the oppo- 
site hill side, out of shot, and we had to make another détour in order 
to get closer up; and finally, having reached a place from whence we 
expected to be within easy range, we dismounted, gave our horses in 
charge to two soldiers who had accompanied us, and prepared to make 
a start on foot. It was not pleasant ground for crawling, covered 
as it was in patches with dwarf cacti, horrible little vegetable nui- 
sances about the size of a cricket ball, covered with spikes that pene- 
trate through moccasins into the soles of your feet, and fill your 
hands and knees till they look like pincushions. They go in easily 
enough, but being barbed at the end, they won’t come out again. 
They are a great trouble to dogs. I had a colley with me that 
became so disgusted with these cacti, that if he found himself among 
patches of them, he would howl and yell with terror before he was 
hurt at all. They are very detrimental also to the human hunter, 
but of course it is better to be as covered with prickles as is the 
fretful porcupine than to miss a chance at a big stag; and so, in spite 
of cacti, we crawled on our hands and knees, and after a while 
flat upon our waistcoats, till we got to the crest of the hill, and there 
found ourselves within two hundred yards of the game. We could 
not tell how large the herd was, for not more than twenty Wapiti 
were in sight. Having mutually settled what we were to do, in 
a few hurried whispers, we selected each man his deer, fired all 
together, and loaded and fired again as fast as we could. Wapiti are 
so stupid that when they do not get your wind, or see you, they will 
bunch up together and stand, poor things, some little time in a state 
of complete terror, uncertain which way to run or what to do, and 
we got several shots into them before they started, and when at 
length they did set off they went in such a direction that we were able 
to cut them off again by running across at an angle. We did so, and, 
making another careful stalk upon them, found them all gathered to- 
gether, looking about in all directions, and quite bewildered at being 
unable to see or smell the danger to which they were exposed. Signal- 
ling our horses to come up, we got three or four more shots at the 
elk before they made up their minds to start, and when at last they 
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did get under way, we rushed to meet the horses, threw ourselves into 
the saddle, and started full gallop after them. 

Fortune again befriended us, for the deer ran round a steep bluff, 
and, by taking the other side of the hill, we succeeded in cutting them 
off again, and rode in right on the top of the herd, yelling and shout- 
ing to frighten them. In running Wapiti on horseback, the great 
thing is to get among them suddenly at great speed, and to scare 
them as much as possible. If you succeed in doing that, they get 
winded, and with a good horse you will be able to keep up with 
them for some little distance ; but if you let them get started gradu- 
ally at their own pace, you have no more chance of confing up with 
them than with the manin the moon. However, this time we charged 
in among the herd, and kept up with them a long way. What became 
of the others I don’t know, for I was too fully occupied with myself 
to take any notice of them. I rode in upon fifty or sixty of the huge 
beasts, kept my horse galloping right along with them, and loaded and 
fired as fast as I could, occasionally rolling over a deer. Presently, I 
singled out a big stag, the best I could see, and devoted myself to 
him. With the usual cowardice of his sex, he thrust himself in 
among the hinds, and I had great difficulty in getting at him at all. 
Finally, I got a good broadside shot at him, but missed, for it is not 
an easy thing to hit a deer at full gallop with your own horse at full 
gallop also; in fact it is about as hard a thing to do as a man can 
attempt in the way of shooting, particularly as, owing to the pecu- 
liarly dangerous nature of the ground, a man has to keep his eyes 
open, and cannot devote his entire attention to the animal he is 
pursuing, or even to his own horse. However, I stuck to my deer, 
though he doubled and turned in all directions, and at last by a 
lucky shot rolled him over like a rabbit, a fact which I announced by 
a yell which I should think must have been heard in settlements. 

As soon as I had done for him, I took after the rest of the herd, or 
rather the largest portion of the herd, for the main body of deer had 
broken up into several parties, and followed a little bunch of perhaps 
twenty or thirty, loading and firing, loading and firing, and every now 
and then bowling over a Wapiti. I went on till my rifle fell from my 
hands through sheer exhaustion, and stuck in the sand, muzzle down- 
wards. That of course stopped my wild career. Then I got off my 
horse, which was completely blown and stood with his legs wide apart, 
his nostrils quivering, his flanks heaving, pouring with sweat, and 
loosened his girths. I felt in pretty much the same condition, for it is 
hard work running elk on horseback ; so, having first extracted my rifle 
from its position in the sand, I led my horse slowly up to the top of a 
sand-hill, turned his head to the fresh vivifying wind, and sat down. I 
had not the remotest idea of where I was, how long I had been running 
the elk, how many I had killed, or anything else ; the excitement I 
had been in for the last half-hour or so was so great, that I felt quite 
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bewildered, and scarcely knew what had happened. It was natural 
that I should not know where I was, for the oldest hand will get 
turned round after running even buffalo on the prairie; and elk are 
much worse than buffalo, for the latter will generally run tolerably 
straight, but the former go in circles, and double, and turn back on 
their tracks, and go in any direction it suitsthem. I was utterly and 
completely lost as far as finding my way back to camp was concerned, 
and I began all at once to feel a sense of dismalness creep over 
me. A sudden reaction set in after the great excitement I had en- 
joyed. Only a few seconds before I had been careering at full gallop 
over the prairie, shouting from sheer exuberance of spirits, every 
nerve in a state of intense excitation, the blood coursing madly 
through every artery and vein, every muscle and sinew strained to 
the uttermost, bestriding an animal in an equal state of excitement, 
and pursuing a herd of flying creatures, all instinct with life and 
violent movement. Ina second it was all gone. Like a flash the 
scene changed. The Wapiti disappeared as if by magic. There was 
not a living creature of any kind to be seen, and the oppressive 
silence was unbroken by the faintest sound. I looked all around the 
horizon ; not a sign of life; everything seemed dull, dead, quiet, 
unutterably sad and melancholy. The change was very strange, the 
revulsion of feeling very violent and not agreeable. I experienced a 
most extraordinary feeling of loneliness, and so having stopped a few 
minutes to let my horse get his wind, and to recover my faculties a 
little, I got on my exhausted steed, cleaned the sand out of my rifle, 
slowly rode up to the top of the highest sand-hill in the neighbour- 
hood, and there sat down again to look about me. I daresay the 
reader will ask, ‘ Why did not you take your back track, and so find 
your way?’ I should have tried that of course in time, but it is not 
an easy matter to follow one’s footmarks when the whole country is 
ploughed up and tracked over with the feet of flying animals, and I 
had in all probability been describing curves, crossing my trail many 
times ; so I sat me down on the top of my sand-hill and waited. 
After what seemed to me an intolerable time, probably nearly 
half-an-hour, I saw, in the distance, a little black spot crawling up a 
high sand-hill and remaining stationary at the top, and by the aid of 
my glass I made out a man and a horse. The man and horse re- 
mained where they were; I also did not stir; and in a few minutes 
more I had the pleasure of seeing in another direction another man 
and horse climbing to the top ofa sand-hill. I felt sure they were 
my friends, for we had always settled among ourselves that if we got 
separated in running elk or buffalo, or anything, each man should get 
to the top of the highest point he could find, wait there some little 
time, and in this way we should be sure to get together again; and 
so after fixing well in my eye the position of the first man I had 
seen, I got on my horse and started in that direction. After a bit, I 
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rode up another high:sand-bill to take an observation, and finding my 
friend still in the: same place, continued my way towards him. In 
about an hour we-had all got together again, and after briefly giving 
each other an account of our success, we struck out for the end. of 
the track: where I had left: my stag, and took the trail back. Such a 
scene of’ slaughter I had never viewed before ; for two or three miles 
the dead elk Jay thick upon the ground; it was like a small battle~ 
field ; a case of prairie murder, as the captain said. By Jove, how we 
did work that afternoon, gralloching: the deer! It was dark by the 
time we had got through our task, and with bent and aching backs 
and blunted knives had. returned to camp, about the dirtiest, most 
blood-stained, hungriest, happiest, most contented, and most dis- 
reputable-looking crowd to be found anywhere in the great territories 
of the West. I shall never participate in such a day’s sport as that 
again. It was wonderful, because it partook of the double nature 
of stalking and running on horseback, for we had our stalk first, and 
killed five or six Wapiti on foot, and then we had our run and 
killed a lot more. The next two days we were busily engaged in 
cutting up the meat with axes and taking it into camp, for it must 
not be supposed that an ounce of all that meat was wasted; we 
hauled every bit of it out to the fort, where the demand for fresh 
venison greatly exceeded our supply. 

The worst of killing so much game in a short time is that it brings 
one’s hant to a premature end. We had got all the meat we could 
carry, and there was nothing for us to do but hitch up our teams and 
drive. back to settlements. Two or three days after our return, the 
fort had a narrow escape of being burned up in the night by a prairie 
fire of unusual magnitude. The fire originated a long way off, down 
on the Republican river, but there was a stiff breeze blowing at the 
time, and it travelled with most amazing swiftness towards us. While 
it was still miles and miles away, the whole sky was lit up with a fierce 
lurid glare, and as it soon became evident that it was coming in our 
direction, energetic measures were at once taken to fight the foe. All the 
troops, consisting, if I remember right, of eight companies of infantry 
and two or three troops of cavalry, were ordered out, and every other 
able-bodied man in the fort was requisitioned. The fire bore down upon 
us from the south with awful speed and overwhelming power. It 
was terrifying but grand to see it coming. The country to the south 
is very hilly, with long valleys leading down towards the fort. The 
fire would work its way comparatively slowly up a hill, and then 
pausing as it were for a moment on the brink, would be caught by 
the wind and hurled down the slope with a roar that could be heard 
miles away. It poured down the valleys with a rush, tossing a spray 
of flames twenty or thirty feet high into the air, like as if a vast pent- 
up flood of molten metal had suddenly burst its barriers and spread 
over the plain.. No living creature that walks the earth, however 
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fleet of foot, could bave escaped the fieree onslaught of -those flames. 
The approach of the fire was not uniform and regular, but was affected 
by every change and flaw of wind ; sometimes it would move slowly, 
with a loud crackling noise like that made by a bundle of dry sticks 
burning ; then it would come tearing on in leaps and bounds, devour- 
ing the earth and roaring like a huge furnace. Occasionally a great 
body of fire advanced steadily in one direction for-some time, till 
checked by some change of wind, it would die down altogether, or 
move on in some other course; but, in spite of occasional deflections 
of this kind, the general drift of the fire was straight towards 
us, and it soon became painfully evident that unless the enemy 
could be checked or turned aside the fort was doomed. Fire is an 
awfal foe, but the men met it gallantly—advancing in line, com- 
manded by their officers, as if moving against a living enemy, only 
instead of being armed with sabre and rifle, they carried water-buckets 
and blankets. As soon as they got as near as the intense heat would 
allow them, they set to work burning broad strips of grass before 
the advancing flames. It is of course impossible to cope with the 
fire itself, no creature could stand near it for a moment and live; the 
only way to deal with it is to burn the ground in front of the object 
you want to save, so that when the fire comes down to the burned 
and bare place it shall be forced, from want of fuel, to turn aside. 
That sounds simple enough, but in the case I am thinking of it was 
difficult and dangerous work. The grass was very high, dry as 
tinder, and with a strong gale blowing it was no easy matter to keep 
in check the flames that were lit on purpose. The men had to 
keep on firing the grass and beating down the flames with blankets, 
and firing it further on and beating it down again, until a strip of 
burned ground, so broad that it could not be overleaped by the 
flames, was interposed between the fire and the fort. It is hard to 
imagine anything more hellish than that scene. The heat was 
intense, the sky glowed lurid, red with the reflection of the flames, 
the fire poured down towards us as if it would devour everything 
in its way, and between us and the flames, standing out clear and 
distinct against the intense bright light, was the fighting line, 
wild-looking figures waving coats and blankets as they furiously beat 
the flames, men rushing to and fro and mounted officers galloping 
up and down the rank. After spme hours’ incessant hard work, they 
beat the fire, thrust it on one side, and saved the fort; but it was a 
very, very narrow escape, for the flames passed awfully close to the 
hay-yard, where a whole winter’s supply of forage was stacked. A few 
yards nearer, and the hay must have ignited, and if that had once 
caught fire, nothing could have saved the stables and all the other 
buildings in the place. There was no actual danger to life, for the 
barrack square of hard bare earth was sufficiently large to have afforded 
shelter and safety to all the human beings in the fort ; but the horses 
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would probably have perished, and the stores, and barracks, and 
officers’ quarters, and in fact the whole settlement, would have been 
burned to ashes. The fire travelled some 200 miles that night, de- 
stroyed a lot of cattle, leaped over two or three good-sized streams, 
and was finally arrested in its devastating course by a large river. 

We remained some time in that country, made several expeditions 
from the fort, had many little adventures, and enjoyed much good 
sport, but never again had such a run after Wapiti as that which I 
have endeavoured to describe. Circumstances must be very favourable 
to ensure a good run after elk : the ground must he tolerably hard, or 
else there is no chance whatever, and you must be able to get near 
enough to the game unseen to enable you to burst in upon them at 
the first spurt, otherwise you will never get up with them at all. I 
remember once chasing a wounded stag nearly all day along with a 
friend who was hunting with me and a government scout. It was 
most ludicrous: we got within about 300 yards of him, and do 
what we would we could get no nearer. We followed in this way 
for hours, till our horses were completely blown, and eventually killed 
him, because the deer himself became exhausted through loss of blood, 
just as our horses were giving out. The scout had got within a 
hundred yards or so, and was just pulling up his completely played- 
out horse, when the deer stood still for a moment, which gave the 
man time to slip out of the saddle and finish him with a lucky shot. 
He was a fine stag, with a good pair of horns. A nice chase he gave 
us, and a nice job we had to get back to camp that night. We were 
completely lost, had been running round and round, up and down, in 
and out, for hours, and it was more by good luck than good manage- 
ment that we hit upon the river and got safe home. 

The prairie is the place to go to if you want to make a big bag, 
but for true sport commend me to the forest and the hills. To meat 
least there is infinitely more charm in stalking Wapiti among the 
mountains, in the magnificent scenery to be found there, than in run- 
ning them on the plains. The plains, although they give one a sense 
of freedom and a certain exaltation from their immensity, yet are 
dismal and melancholy, and running elk, although intensely exciting, 
is scarcely a legitimate and sportsmanlike way of hunting such a noble 
beast. But in the mountains, stalking elk, picking out a good stag 
and creeping up to him, isas fine a sport as can be obtained anywhere 
in the world ; in fact, it is like deerstalking in Scotland, with every- 
thing in grand proportions, mountains many thousand feet in height 
instead of hills of a few hundred, and a magnificent animal weighing 
600 or 800 pounds instead of a comparatively small deer which would 
not turn the scale at twenty stone. 

Wapiti used to be, and I suppose still are, plentiful in all the 
mountainous regions of the Western Territories. They were very 
numerous formerly in that portion of Colorado with which I am best 
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acquainted, namely Estes Park and the mountains and_ valleys 
surrounding it ; but now that the Park is settled up their visits are 
comparatively rare. The flat country used to be full of them in 
autumn, they would run among the cattle, and apparently take little 
notice of them ; but chasing them with hounds has made them very 
shy, and now they do not often come down except in winter, when deep 
sow upon the range compels them to seek pasturage on the lower 
grounds. Still, there are even now plenty of them in the neighbour- 
hood, and Wapiti can always be found with a little trouble at any 
season of the year. 

A few years ago Estes Park was a hunter’s paradise. Not only were 
all the wild beasts of the continent plentiful, but the streams also 
were alive with trout, as for the matter of that they are still; and we 
often devoted a day to fishing, by way of varying our sport and 
obtaining a little change of diet. In summer there was nothing 
peculiar about the method of fishing; we used artificial flies, or 
live grasshoppers, and caught multitudes of trout, for they generaily 
took the fly so well that I never remember finding myself in the 
position of the gentleman who waz heard complaining to a friend 
that he had been ‘slinging a five and twenty cent bug,' with a 
twenty foot pole, all day, and had not had nary bite;’and on the 
rare occasions on which they did not rise freely at the artificial insect, 
you were pretty sure to get them with a live ‘hopper.’ There is 
another advantage also in using the last-mentioned bait, namely, that 
it insures a double amount of sport and labour, for catching grass- 
hoppers is a great deal harder work than hooking trout. But in winter 
we had to fish through holes in the ice, and that is a somewhat 
peculiar proceeding. The first time I ever fished trout through the 
ice was in the Park. Three of us started off one fine bright winter’s 
morning, and rode about ten or twelve miles up the main creek, to 
a place near some beaver dams, where trout was aaid to be plentiful, 
carrying with us an axe, a sack, some twine and hooks, a bit of raw 
pork, and of course our rifles. Having dismounted, tied up my horse, 
and selected what I thought was a likely-looking spot, I set to work 
to cut through the ice, while my companions rode some way further 
up the stream. 

I cut and chopped and got pretty warm, for it is no joke 
cutting through two feet of solid ice, and, after some labour, 
struck down upon an almost dry gravel bed. I repeated the same 
operation the second time to my great disgust; but on the third attempt 
the axe went suddenly through into deep water. Let me advise any 

? The Americans have retained the original meaning of the word ‘bug,’ and apply 
it to various insects: for instance, a daddy-long-legs, fire-fly, or lady-bird would be 
called a straddle bug, a lightning bug, or a lady bug. The peculiar reptile which 
has monopolized the term among us is distinguished in the States by prefixing the 
name of that article of furniture in which he loves to lurk, and where his presence 
murders sweet repose. 
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of my readers who propose fishing through the ice by way of cooling 
their youthful ardour in the winter, to be careful how they set to 
work. The proper way is to chop a square hole, taking pains to cut 
down very evenly ; the improper way is to do as I did the first time 
—cut carelessly, get down deeper on one side of the square than on 
the other, suddenly strike the axe through, and get the hole full of 
water, while yet there are several inches of ice to be cut through. If 
anyone will try chopping ice in a hole two feet deep and full of water, 
he will discover that the splashing, though graceful to look at, is not 
comfortable to feel in cold weather. Fishing through the ice is 
chilly and depressing work. I mean such fishing as I am thinking 
of when you are exposed to all the keen airs of heaven, a solitary 
shivering mortal out all alone in the wilderness. Of course if two 
young persons go out fishing for Tommy-cods, as they occasionally do 
on the St. Lawrence, through a hole in the ice, with a nice little hut 
built over it, and a nice little stove inside, why things are quite 
different. 

I cannot say that fishing through the ice under ordinary cir- 
cumstances is very exciting sport, but there is something comical 
about it, and it affords a certain amount of innocent enjoyment. 
When I rejoined my pals that evening, I could not forbear laughing 
at the peculiar appearance of the winter trout-fisher as represented 
by a staid, respectable member of society, who looked as if he ought 
to be engaged in some learned or scientific pursuit or dressed in 
good broadcloth, and poring over his books in some well-filled library. 
His costume was remarkable. His feet were protected by voluminous 
moccasins stuffed with many woollen socks ; his legs encased in dingy 
and somewhat greasy corduroys ; his body in an ancient, blood-stained, 
weather-beaten jacket, with two or three pieces of old sacking or 
gunny bags hung on the shoulders, and strapped round the waist to 
keep off the wind; an ordinary deerstalking cap, with pieces filched 
from a buffalo robe sewn on the ear-flaps, pulled over the brows and 
tied under the chin, and a long and tattered woollen muffler wound 
round and round the neck, allowed little of the fisherman’s face to be 
seen, except a nose, purple with cold, from which hung a little icicle, 
and a pair of eyes gazing intently at the hole in the ice over which he 
stooped. Patiently he crouched over his fishing hole, occasionally stir- 
ring up the water to keep it from freezing, holding in his hand a fishing- 
rod in the shape of a stick about a foot long, from which depended a 
piece of thick twine attached to a hook armed with the eye of a de- 
ceased trout asa bait. At intervals he would twitch out a fish, pull him 
violently off the hook—a man cannot employ much delicacy of mani- 
pulation when his hands are encased in thick fingerless mittens—and 
throw him on a heap of his forerunners in misfortune, where he 
speedily froze solid in the very act of protesting by vigorous contor- 
tions against his cruel fate. We caught, I should be ashamed to say 
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how many dozen trout on that occasion. I know we had the best part 
of a sack full, but as to the exact size of the sack I propose to retain 
astrict reserve, lest I should be accused of taking a mean advantage 
of that noble little fish the trout. 

On the way home we shot a mountain sheep. We came suddenly 
and unexpectedly upon three of them, started our host of the Ranche 
Griff Evan’s huge hound Plunk after them, jumped off our horses, 
and put out up the mountain on foot after the dog. Whata pace 
those sheep went up that mountain, and what a pace old Plunk 
went up after them, and what a ludicrously long way behind we were 
left! It made one quite ashamed of being a man to see the manner 
in which the sheep and the dog got away up the mountain and out of 
sight before we had panted and perspired up afew hundred feet. We 
might have saved ourselves the trouble of climbing, for presently down 
came one of the sheep, followed closely by Plunk and preceded by a 
mall avalanche of rattling gravel and bounding stones, in sucha 
hurry that he as nearly as possible ran between the legs of one of the 
gortsmen. The animal passed literally within two yards of him 
vith such startling effect that he had no time to do anything but fire 
his rifle off in the air in a kind of vague and general way. Plunk 
suck to the sheep gallantly, and pressed him so hard that he went to 
bay in the bed of the river, ata place where the water rushes foaming 
down a steep descent among a mass of huge boulders, and there he 
met his fate. The mere word ‘mountain sheep’ evokes such recol- 
letions of the emotions I felt on being first introduced to that strange 
aimal, that I will endeavour to relieve my mind by trying to jot 
down in a future article some reminiscences of sheep. 


DUNRAVEN. 
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DIARY OF LIU TA-¥EN’S MISSION TO 
ENGLAND.' 


I. Rartways, Mines, &c. 


TuE first time I met Sir Thomas Wade, the British Minister at 
Peking, he began the conversation by remarking that the end of 
government was the preservation of the people, and that the subject 
which required the most urgent attention of China’s rulers at present, 
was the opening of coal and iron mines, and the construction of rail- 
ways. On my journey from Tientsin to Shanghai also, the foreigners 
on board the steamer all dwelt upon the same subject. I made them 
understand that our doctrine held material profit to be of small 
account compared with moral right [7.e. that in China civilisation is 
moral, not material]; and that our aim was to benefit the people, not 
to embarrass them. But they were never weary of arguing the 
question backwards and forwards; and at first I could not make out 
why they were so zealous in pressing a measure which, as they said, 
would add greatly to the wealth and power of China [since it is not 
to be supposed they have either much at heart]. But, after reaching 
Shanghai, I made a visit to the Polytechnic Institution there with 
Féng Taotai, who showed me a plan, which had been sent by a 
foreigner, of a projected railway to connect India and Peking by one 
line of rails running the whole length of the empire and crossing the 
border! I then understood that this railway question was not one 
merely of acquiring places of trade [but that its end was conquest]. 
If our rulers are not resolute in resistance, the authorities in the 


1 The following translations are from the Diary of His Excellency Liu, who went 
to England as joint Minister with Kuo Ta-jén in the autumn of 1876, after the 
conclusion of the Chefoo Convention. The Diary was written in obedience to 
instructions issued by the Office of Foreign Affairs at Peking to all China’s repre- 
sentatives abroad, directing them to keep a record of what they saw and heard in 
foreign countries for the information of the home Government, and it has been printed 
and circulated amongst the high officers of the empire only. Byfar the greater part 
of the book describes more or less accurately facts which came under the author's 
observation in England—more interesting, of course, to his fellow countrymen than 
to foreigners, who know what Liu Ta-jén saw, but want to know what he thought. 
Those passages only in which the Minister expresses his inferences and opinions 
have been translated. 

Liu Ta-jén is probably a fair representative of the literary, and therefore’ruling, 
class in China, and his opinions on European civilisation are interesting on that 
account, He shall speak for himself. —F. §, A, BOURNE. 
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maritime provinces, in their delight at what is new and strange, will 
find themselves playing into the hands of the foreigners before they 
know where they are. Merchants may spread reports of the desira- 
bility of these changes in the hope of gain, and delude the officials ; 
officials may take up the cry in the hope of reward to ensue and de- 
ceive the throne ; until the evil is too great to be stopped. But, in 
truth, can anyone be deceived by such reports? ‘ The empire cannot 
be governed by the yard measure of the merchant: first principles 
cannot be reached by those who excel only in the use of their hands.’ 
Does not the old saying hold good yet? 

With such a railway completed, a few days would be sufficient to 
involve the safety of the whole empire—in truth, no small matter. 
I think the views of the Chinese Government on this question should 
be stated with no uncertain sound. Such a railway would be dan- 
gerous not only to China, but to England also. For even now the 
ill-feeling against foreigners has by no means died out amongst the 
people. Ifa railway is made, and graves, houses, and land again de- 
stroyed, the people’s resentment will become stronger than ever, and 
rufians will take advantage of the state of popular feeling to murder 
the English. And when once disturbance reigns, the foreign com- 
munities in China will not alone suffer: the new railway will be 
ready at hand to convey the rabble into India, and the tables will be 
turned upon the English. A whole people of one mind is not easily 
withstood. They resemble a mighty stream that sweeps all before it : 
something more is needed to oppose them than machinery and fire- 
arms. There are the examples of Washington and the War of Inde- 
pendence in former times, and of the San Yuan Li case in recent 
times, to show how things would go. Let not the English forget that 
if they light a fire, the wind may change, and the flame kindled for 
others may cause their own destruction. When the sun has reached 
the centre of the heaven, it declines; when the moon is full, its wane 
begins. . . . The great emperors and statesmen of China were by no 
means inferior in ability or wisdom to the men of the West; and they 
never engaged in this riving of heaven and splitting of earth, nor 
rashly put their trust in mechanics and brute force, nor entered into 
rivalry with the powers of Nature, in the pursuit of wealth and power. 
For their mental vision could reach to first principles of right, and 
they discerned calamity afar off; but the English are ignorant of 
everything but the road to wealth, rushing madly on with never a 
look behind. If we tell them all this in so many words, can we hope 
that they will see their error ? 


II. InsignrF1cant NuMBER OF TROOPS STATIONED At Sincapore, &c. 


In amount of shipping, the Straits Settlements hardly yield to 
Hongkong. But the number of troops does not exceéd two or three 
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hundred men at each of the three stations (Singapore, Penang, and 
Malacca). Even at Ceylon, an island by no means insignificant in 
size, only four hundred men are stationed. It would seem that to get 
possession of trading stations all over the world, for the advantage of 
her commerce, is a principle of British policy ; but, being unwilling to 
face the expenditure which the maintenance of large garrisons at 
many points would involve, the British at last hit upon the expedient 
of telegraph lines and steam-vessels. The French invented steam. 
vessels, but the English brought them to their present state of perfec- 
tion. Thus, by means of rapid communication, the English effect 
a great saving of military expenditure—an excellent device. But 
Russia intends to extend her sea-board to the south at the expense of 
Turkey, and, should the latter Power succumb, the Russians will come 
down the Red Sea, like water from an upturned jar, and England will 
not only have to watch over the safety of India, but to maintain large 
military garrisons at Aden and all the stations on the South-East. 
England will then have to be on the qui vive in every direction; she 
will not be able to secure the safety of so many stations ; and she will 
be in the position of the crouching wolf who, if he moves forward, 
treads on his dewlap, and, if back, on his tail. 


III. Jornt-stock ENTERPRISE. 


In China, whenever a great work is undertaken, the necessary ex- 
pense has to be defrayed from the State Exchequer; and this is no 
doubt a great bar to improvement. But although we might wish the 
people to learn the foreign custom in this particular, (joint-stock 
enterprise,) we cannot force them to do so. Habits of fraud and 
deceit are common in China, and are becoming every day more s0. 
When two or three persons put a hundred or so together for purposes 
of trade, unless each one of them gives his most careful personal atten- 
tion to the affair, he will be robbed by absconding partners and shop- 
men. If, then, it were a question of hundreds of thousands, who would 
be confiding enough to risk his money ? 


IV. Rariways. 


But if railways were laid down in China, the large class engaged 
in the transport of men and goods—carters, boatmen, trackers, &c.— 
would find their occupation gone. Now for hundreds of years it. has 
been a principle of Chinese rule that no measure likely to injure the 
people should be entertained. 

In the number of tourists, rich merchants, and those who go to 
reside in foreign countries for purposes of trade, China cannot com- 
pare with the States of Europe. But the capital required for railway 
enterprise is considerable, and, if high freight is not charged, financial 
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failure must result. Now the Chinese are habitually frugal, and the 
goods transported from place to place are chiefly the common neces- 
saries of every-day life, the profit on which is very inconsiderable, 
Suppose five tons of common produce had to be conveyed 350 miles, 
the freight by railway might be about 300/. (?), and, although the 
time taken in transit would be very short, who would be inclined to 
support a railway at such a price? 

For this reason—excepting, perhaps, a few of the richest commer- 
cial houses in each province—merchants would not transport their 
goods by railway. Thanks to the tender care which the Government 
has for the common people, they live at home in peace and plenty, 
and would certainly not wish to leave their native village, unless for 
strong reasons. Rich men might occasionally indulge in excursions 
to places of interest in their own neighbourhood, but they would not 
need to go far to satisfy their curiosity: certainly they would not 
travel five or ten thousand miles, as foreigners seem to think they 
must do if they wish to escape the charge of provincialism. Granted 
that a railway were constructed in China, at first crowds of people, in 
wonder at so strange and ingenious a contrivance, would rush to try 
the new sensation: I believe that in half a year’s time the number of 
passengers would be so small that the daily receipts would scarcely 
pay the daily expenses for coal, wages, &c., to say nothing of interest 
on capital. But economy of the State’s resources and care for the 
preservation of the people are fixed principles of China’s polity ; and 
she will never be willing to disturb the peaceful existence of her 
subjects, or fruitlessly lavish her riches on a measure adapted to the 
ends of those who wish to become wealthy too fast. In short, rail- 
ways are no more practicable in China than Buddhism is in Europe: 
different systems are not to be forced into the same groove. And, as 
I told the interpreter whom Sir T. Wade sent with me to England, 
if foreigners press their arguments in favour of railways, we must tell 
them outright that this is a matter of internal administration, with 
which foreigners can have no right to meddle, since China is an inde- 
pendent State. Thus we can close their argument by bringing 
against them a principle of their own international law, and they 










































can have no more to say. 








V. Tue JAPANESE. 


Japan has made her administrative «vstem accord with that of 
European States; and she has copied Western dress, ceremony, and 
customs. Accordingly Europeans despise the Japanese, as having 
sacrificed their own natural tastes and habits in the desire to accord 
with those of another race... Ts’ai Kuo-hsiang, commander of a 
Chinese gun-vessel, said to me: ‘ When we meet foreigners at dinner 
we should eat in the Chinese fashion; when a foreigner takes off. his 
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hat to us, we should bow with our hands raised in return. If we give 
up our own customs and learn theirs, they will surely laugh at us,’ 
Jung Hung, a Chinese official, wears foreign clothes, and on this 
account Dr. Macartney said that he had reason to be ashamed of 
himself. Chinese officials, who are serving in foreign countries, 
should take warning from this. 


VI. Suits or Armour at Matta. 





I noticed that this armour would fit a man of about four feet odd 
high ; and I was told that a hundred years ago this was the average 
height of an Englishman. At the present day the English are all 
above five feet high, and some reach six feet. Can there be any 
other reason for this than the escape from the ground [and effect on 
the race] of the earth’s spirit ? ? 


VII. Tue Lonpon Srreets, &c. 














After this interview with the Earl of Derby, Sir Thomas Wade 
invited us to drive round, and see the streets and great centres of 
trade. The width and cleanness of the streets, the height and mag- 
nificence of the houses, the number and handsome appearance of the 
hotels and shops, certainly exceed anything that I have seen in my 
life. By the road side there were men on horses in armour, wearing 
red clothes, who, we were told, belonged to the Queen’s Life Guards, 
and were there to keep the peace. From their eyes fixed on the 
distance, and their motionless rigidity, one might think they were 
cast iniron. At night the streets are in such a blaze of artificial 
light, that a mountain of fire or a sea of stars could not be brighter. 










VIII. Assautt on Lecation SERVANT. 
OF THE ENGLISH. 





UNEXPECTED CIVILITY 





One of the Legation servants was walking out to make purchases, 
when he met a drunken Londoner, who began to brandish his arms, 
and catching hold of our man, knocked off his hat. He was taken 
into custody by the police, and brought before the Lord Mayor for 
trial and punishment. The office of Lord Mayor is the same as that 
of Village Elder in China. In England the local business of govern- 
ment is all performed by such persons. The Lord Mayor considered 













2 Western readers may be astonished to hear that among the theories by which 
the educated classes in China account for the material superiority of Western 
nations, not the least important attributes it to the opening of iron and coal mines, 
not because of the iron and coal that come out of them, but because of the spirit of 
the earth which is thereby let loose. Such being their opinion, why do they not 
adopt the same easy means of prosperity themselves? Because they believe that 
this spirit of the earth is soon exhausted with fatal results to the race concerned. 
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this man’s offence, in molesting a member of the Chinese Mission 
before it had been many days in England, a grave one, and sentenced 
him to two months’ imprisonment with hard labour, that others 
might take warning. The people were, moreover, requested, by a 
uotice printed in the newspapers, to unite in protecting the members 
of the Mission. All official notifications are made known in England 
by means of the newspapers. The Minister Kuo wrote to the Earl of 
Derby asking that the man might be pardoned; but no reply was 
received. 

On our way to England also a passenger on the steamer insulted 
my servant, upon which the captain put the former on land at Aden, 
and it was only through my intercession that the man was taken on 
board again. 

I had always regarded the English as a people living in small and 
contemptible islands, of unbridled violence, and without an idea of 
deference or politeness. I was therefore surprised at the way in 
which high and low united to treat us with careful civility, to carry 
out to its full extent the national duty in this respect. 


IX. Ramways 1n LoNpon. 


London has no wall around it, but the railway viaducts have 
somewhat the appearance of a city wall. The houses are so close 
together that in many places there is no room for a railway to pass, 
when recourse is had to a bridge made of huge stones, which soars, as 
it were, over the houses. The framework of these bridges is of iron 
planked with wood, on which are spread earth and sand. People who 
are lying on their beds down below in houses 100 feet high, are almost 
always conscious of a noise above them, and know when a train is 
passing over head by its low continuous rumble, as of thunder ; while 
to one seated in the train the people below look like the warp and 
woof of some texture, and the streets, lanes, and market-places like 
deep interstices in a mountain side; or one is inclined to believe 
that they are channels cut out of the ground, and to forget that one 
is on a bridge far up above them. It is as if one were on a level 
with the topmost point of a pagoda, and able, by stooping, to touch 
the mast-heads of tall ships as they passed. When I first reached 
London everything that I saw frightened and astonished me. 


X. A Reception at BuckinGHaM PAatLace. 


. . . The women were nude about the arms and neck, and did 
not seem to avoid coming in contact with the men. They held 
flowers in theirhands. Their caps and dresses were of several colours ; 
the latter are folded into many pleats behind, having the appearance 
of a wasps’ nest, and end in a train which drags on the ground for 
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five or six feet behind them. All who know one another shake hands 
without distinction of sex. The officers in waiting hold up the 
trains of the ladies who advance to be introduced, lest by stepping on 
them they should fall over and lose countenance. 


XI. Doctors anp MipwIvEs. 


At the birth of children medical men always act as accoucheurs, 
The Government, in its desire for the increase of population, regards 
the birth of children as a matter of the first importance to the State. 
When an infant dies inquiry is made as to the cause of death, and 
the parents, if they are to blame, are punished. In England officials 
and people alike regard a numerous progeny as a nuisance, and a 
small one as a blessing. This is why the State ordains inquiry as to 
the cause of death. The attendance of medical men at birth is 
caused by the desire on the part of the Government to preserve as 
many children as possible: it is feared that midwives, in their igno- 
rance, may cause injury to the child that may result in its early 
death, and the doctor attends that the child may be brought into the 
world under the most favourable conditions possible, the end in view 
being the increase of population. With this object Europeans dis- 
regard the separation that should exist between the sexes (7.e. allow 
men to act as accoucheurs). In China our sacred religion ‘would 
require that women should be taught surgery, for in this way both 
ends might be attained—skill in the accoucheur, and respect for 
decency. 

XII. Capiran anp Lazovr. 


[After a description of what he saw at the TZimes office, Liu 
Ta-jén says]: Although a good many men are employed in the Times 
office and in delivering the paper at the houses of subscribers, the 
number engaged in attending to the machinery is very small. If 
two men look after the type and five or six regulate the machinery, 
that is enough. It seems to me that if no machinery were used in 
printing the Times, but hand labour alone, there would be no diffi- 
culty in turning out the necessary number of copies. Each workman 
might be ordered to prepare a separate type, and, as soon as the 
composition of the paper was concluded, a time might be fixed by 
which each man should produce 100 copies. If this plan were 
followed, 2,800 men would be employed to produce the 280,000 
copies required ; and if the daily receipts—$4,375 (?)—were divided 
amongst these 2,800 men, each man would get rather over $1°50 a 
day ; and, although living is dear-in England, this sum would suffice 
to support a family of eight persons, and thus a population of more 
than 20,000 souls would live by thisindustry alone. Why, then, use 
machinery and rob these 20,000 men of their means of existence? 
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But this is the very reason why England is so rich. The English are 
a hardworking race, and they have millions of devices for getting 
money. If one man invents a machine and makes a fortune, his 
neighbours immediately set to work to invent another that shall 
excel it and carry off the coveted gains. Power in design and skill 
in execution advance hand in hand towards the end in view. The 
more the faculty of invention is used, the sharper it becomes; the 
more goods manufactured, the more there are for consumption ; the 
more wealth amassed, the greater the number of rich families able to 
purchase. Thus all sorts of goods find an easy market, the lower 
classes a means of subsistence, and the national exchequer a source of 
wealth. In London, in making purchases or presents, one uses gold, 
and not copper. To buy the commonest article or reward the smallest 
service is an expensive matter; it is not often that a shilling will 
suffice. Money is so easily obtained that there is no scruple in 
spending it freely. The yearly expenditure of the English nation 
amounts to over 100,000,000/. Money is liberally voted for the 
education of the people, and the large sums thus expended are not 
grudged in consideration of the number of the population. For 
suppose a Government contentedly leaving tens of thousands of its 
people to be supported by a single industry: they might settle quietly 
down to the drudgery of their work without a gleam of ambition or 
hope of better fortune in the future; and, although they might be 
saved the prospect of death from starvation, would there not be a 
great waste of power and intelligence, a great obstruction of the very 
source of wealth? In England there is strong competition in every- 
thing connected with the mechanical arts. When there is a pos- 
sibility of making money, no inquiry is too insignificant or too 
laborious for an Englishman, no journey too long or too dangerous. 
All children of both sexes are sent early to school, where they are 
thoroughly taught reading, arithmetic, astronomy, geography, and 
many other subjects. When they reach twelve years of age all are 
able to assist in some manufacture to the best of their knowledge and 
ability. 
XIII. Evrorzan CrvrvisaTioN COMPARED WITH CHINESE. 


[ After giving an account of a visit to the Polytechnic Institution 
in London, and the wonders he saw there, Liu Ta-jén says:] This 
(mechanical contrivance) is what Englishmen call true knowledge; 
and in their view our holy doctrine (Confucianism) is mere empty 
and useless talk. Lest educated Chinese should be deceived into 
agreement with this opinion, I beg to offer the following explanation. 
Well, then, this ‘ true knowledge’ of theirs simply consists in various 
feats of deft manipulation—knowledge that can turn out a machine, 
and nothing more. Is not this what Tzii Hsia means when he says: 
‘Something may be learnt by inquiry into the most insignificant 
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doctrine (lit. road) ; but the wise man will not follow it far, lest he 
find himself in the mire of its follies and absurdities.’ The doctrine 
handed down to us from our holy men of old may be summed up in 
two words, humanity and justice. Humanity springs from the pure 
and good disposition inherent in the heart of man; justice is con- 
formity to right in one’s dealings. A man who follows the precepts 
of humanity and justice is beautiful in his speech and admirable in 
his actions. The great object of these two virtues is conformity to 
the principles which should rule the relations between prince and 
officer, father and son, older and younger brothers, husband and wife, 
and friend and friend . . . [Here follows a long disquisition on 
the results of the due observance of the duties entailed by the above 
five relationships] . . . And, fearing the results that might follow 
from the opposition of the wicked to the sacred doctrine, our holy 
men supported it by the institution of an armed force and of punish- 
ments; but these forces were only brought into use when absolutely 
required to put down those who violated the principles of humanity 
and justice, never were they used to compass the ends of violence 
and aggression: thus even our army and our penal laws wore the ex- 
pression of humanity and justice. The Chinese people from the time 
of the Ch’in (B.c. 255) and the Han (n.c. 206) dynasties to that of 
the Yuan (a.p. 1206) and the Ming (1368-1644), were peaceful and 
prosperous or disorderly and rebellious according as the sacred doc- 
trine was respected or ignored... . All creatures that live and 
breathe under heaven have ears and eyes, claws and teeth, and each 
endeavours to procure for itself as much as possible to eat and drink, 
and to seize and carry off more than its fellows; man alone is able 
to set a bound to his greed. Man can claim to be considered superior 
to the beasts only because he has a distinct conception of time and 
of duty, because he knows of virtue and abstract right, and can see 
that material strength and self-advantage are not everything. At 
present the nations of Europe think it praiseworthy to relieve the 
poor and to help the distressed, and are therefore humane in this one 
respect ; they think it important to be fair and truthful, and are 
therefore just in this one respect. If Europeans, in truth, understood 
the duties resulting from the five relationships, then we should discern 
the effects in their lives. Love between prince and minister, father 
and son, elder and younger brothers, husband and wife, friend and 
friend would bring due subordination and careful fulfilment of relative 
duties ; peace and order would reign supreme; there would be no 
angry rivalry or unrestrained greed, making use of deadly weapons 
to bring destruction on mankind. But do we see these results in 
Western countries? No, indeed! Their whole energy is centred in 
the manufacture of different kinds of machines—steam-vessels and 
locomotives to bring rapid returns of profit, guns and rifles to slay 
their fellow-men. They rival one another in greed, and in cunning 
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methods of acquiring wealth; they say they are rich and mighty; 
and put it all down to their trwe knowledge, forsooth ! 

But from the time when the heavens were spread out and the 
earth came into existence, China can boast a continuous line of great 
men; so that man’s wants have been better supplied each day than 
the one before it, and our language immeasurably excels those of 
Europe in strength and depth. Property is wealth to the foreigner ; 
moderation in his desires to the Chinese: material power is might to 
the foreigner ; to live and let live is might to the Chinese. But the 
heaping up of words will not explain these principles. China forbids 
strange devices (machinery) in order to prevent confusion; she en- 
courages humanity and justice as the very foundation of good 
government; and this will be her policy for ever. Yet foreigners 
say that such principles are profitless. Profitless, indeed! Profitable, 
rather, beyond expression ! 

F. 8. A. Bourne 
(Translator). 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF CRAYFISHES. 


TuHE publication of Professor Huxley’s interesting volume on the ¢ Cray- 
fish’ has probably been the means of making many persons much more 
intimately acquainted with a creature, best known to most of us as 
an adjunct to a French dinner, than they ever expected to be. I 
doubt not that I speak the experience of a multitude of readers when 
I testify to the pleasure which I have received from the study of the 


volume. The clearness of description, the excellence of the illustra- 


tions, the intelligibility of the whole, leave nothing to be desired. 
Even the etymology of the name is not neglected, and we find that a 
crayfish is no fish at all, as in fact even the most ignorant probably 
suspected, but that crayfish is only a corruption of écrevisse, and 


that amongst the functions of this humble crustacean there is possibly 
to be reckoned the responsibility of keeping in mind the results 
of the Norman conquest. It is a striking evidence of the extent and 
minuteness of modern science that the bibliographical list subjoined 
to this work contains the titles of some eighty books or memoirs, 
which may be advantageously consulted by any one who wishes to 
study more fully the biology of crayfishes’ after reading all that 
Professor Huxiey’s volume contains.! 

Professor Huxley has written his book on the crayfish as an ‘ In- 
troduction to the Study of Zoology.’ He says in the preface :— 


In writing this book about crayfishes, it has not been my intention to compose 
a zoological monograph on that group of animals. . . . What I have had in view 
is a much humbler, though perhaps, in the present state of science, not less useful 
object. I have desired, in fact, to show how the careful study of one of the com- 
monest and most insignificant of animals leads us, step by step, from every-day 
knowledge to the widest generalisations and the most difficult problems of zoology ; 
and, indeed, of biological science in general. 


I cannot doubt, though I do not speak as an expert, that as an 
introduction to zoology Professor Huxley’s book will be found to be all 
that he desires that it should be. If it was merely that, however, I 
should not have thought it necessary to write any remarks upon it. 


1 While writing this article, I observe a notice of Professor Huxley’s book in the 
August number of the Wineteenth Century. I quite agree with the remark contained 
in that notice: ‘It is astonishing what an amount of information may be extracted 
from the commonest of natural objects under the guidance of a skilful master.’ 
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Zoology is not among my studies: I take only that amount of interest 
in it which every thoughtful man is sure to take in a subject so compre- 
hensive, and so full of wonder and of beauty. But Professor Huxley does 
in reality suggest thoughts which run beyond the limits of zoological 
science. His mode of treating his subject leads the mind of the 
reader, and, as it would seem, intentionally, beyond the region of 
natural history into the domain of philosophy and even of divinity ; 
and I have been tempted by the study of his book to follow him into 
this domain, in which I[ trust he will not regard me as an intruder. 
I listen with the simple delight of a child to his teaching, so long as 
it is confined to that which I should describe as his own subject; I 
venture to doubt and question and criticise, and to suggest thoughts 
and conclusions of my own, when I find him passing into a region 
which belongs to me not less than to himself. In fact it is evident 
that a crayfish may have a place in philosophy, and even in natural 
theology, quite as assured and as important as that which it holds 
in science. Those characteristics which have led Professor Huxley to 
choose this humble living creature beyond all others as a suitable 
exponent of zoological principles, may also fit it to become suggestive 
of important thoughts beyond the region of zoology. A crayfish is a 
more hopeful subject for a philosophical discussion than tar-water. 
I would that I had Berkeley’s power and pen, to enable me to weave 
‘a chain of philosophical reflections and inquiries,’ such as he could 
have woven, out of the zoological material which Professor Huxley’s 
book supplies. Nay, I should like to get beyond mere philosophy, as 
Bishop Berkeley did when he had only tar-water for his text, into 
the region of divinity. This may be possible. ‘In this mass of 
nature,’ says Sir Thomas Browne, ‘there is a set of things’—why 
should not the crayfish be one of them ?—‘ that carry in their front, 
though not in capital letters, yet in stereography and short characters, 
something of divinity, which te wiser reasons serve as luminaries in the 
abyss of knowledge, and to judicious beliefs as scales and roundles to 
mount the pinnacles and highest pieces of divinity. The severe 
schools shall never laugh me out of the philosophy of Hermes, that 
this visible world is but a picture of the invisible, wherein, as in a 
portrait, things are not truly, but in equivocal shapes, and as they 
counterfeit some more real substance in that invisible fabric.’ ? 
The reader will now sufficiently perceive the motive of this essay. 
In following me through it I should be glad to regard him as having 
made himself acquainted with Professor Huxley’s book; I shall en- 
deavour to make my remarks so far independent as to be intelligible 
by themselves, but will not be responsible for the result if they are 
thus isolated. 
The limits of the book extend from ‘The Natural History of the 
Common Crayfish,’ which constitutes the first chapter, to ‘The Dis- 
2 Religio Medici, part i, sect, 12. 
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tribution and Etiology of the Crayfishes,’ which constitutes the last, 
I will make a short extract from each of these chapters in order to 
define more exactly the beginning and end of our subject. 

In Chapter I. we are introduced to the crayfish family thus :— 


It is a matter of common information that a number of our streams and rivulets 
harbour small animals, rarely more than three or four inches long, which are very 
similar to little lobsters, except that they are usually of a dull, greenish, or brownish 
colour, generally diversified with pale yellow on the under side of the body, and 
sometimes with red on the limbs. In rare cases their general hue may be red or 
blue. These are crayfishes, and they cannot possibly be mistaken for any other 
inhabitants of our fresh waters. 


And the following is the penultimate paragraph of the last 
chapter :— 


Thus, with respect to the stiology of the crayfishes, all the known facts are in 
harmony with the requirements of the hypothesis that they have been gradually 
evolved in the course of the mesozoic and subsequent epochs of the world’s history 
from a primitive astacomorphous form. 


These two paragraphs sufficiently define, as I have said, the 
beginning and the end of our subject ; but I will subjoin the conclud- 
ing paragraph of the book, as it should be read in conjunction with 
that just quoted, and because I shall have occasion to refer to it 
hereafter. 


And it is well to reflect that the only alternative supposition is, that these 
numerous successive and coexistent forms of insignificant animals, the differences 
of which require careful study for their discrimination, have been separately and 
independently fabricated, and put into tie localities in which we find them. By 
whatever verbal fog the question at issue may be hidden, this is the real nature of 
the dilemma presented to us not only by the crayfish, but by every animal and by 
every plant; from man to the humblest animalcule ; from the spreading beech and 
towering pine to the Micrococci which lie at the limit of microscopic visibility. 


Let us now examine some of the characteristics of the crayfish, 
choosing those which will subserve the general purpose of this essay. 


The animals may be seen walking along the bottom of the shallow waters which 
they prefer, by means of four pairs of jointed legs; but, if alarmed, they swim 
backwards with rapid jerks, propelled by the strokes of a broad, fanshaped flapper, 
which terminates the hinder end of the body. 

They are intolerant of great heat, and of much sunshine; they are therefore 
most active towards the evening, while they shelter themselves under the shade of 
stones and banks during the day. 

So long as the weather is open, the crayfish lies at the mouth of his burrow, 
barring the entrance with his great claws, and with protruded feelers keeps careful 
watch on the passers-by. Larve of insects, water-snails, tadpoles, or frogs, which 
come within reach, are suddenly seized and devoured, and it is averred that the 
water-rat is liable to the same fate. 


These facts would seem to indicate that the crayfish has his likes 
and dislikes in a manner similar to that observable in creatures of a 
higher type. They do not prove, of course, that the sense and 
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sensibility of a crayfish are equal to those of a human creature; but 
they are capable of the simplest explanation upon the hypothesis, 
that the lower animal possesses in a rudimentary form that which is 
more completely possessed by the animal of higher organisation. 
Indeed, the language used by Professor Huxley, taken in its ordinary 
meaning, plainly implies an explanation of this kind: he speaks of 
the crayfish preferring shallow waters, being alarmed, being in- 
tolerant of heat, keeping careful watch when hunting for its prey. 
It will be seen, however, from a subsequent and more careful state- 
ment, that the reader is not intended to draw the conclusion that 
the outward demeanour of the crayfish does in reality represent con- 
duct conditioned by the same kind of motives as those which are 
implied by the popular language above quoted. 


If the hand is brought near a vigorous crayfish (we are told) free to move in 
a large vessel of water, it will generally give a vigorous flap with its tail, and dart 
backward out of reach; but if a piece of meat is gently lowered into the vessel, 
the crayfish will sooner or later approach and devour it. If we ask why the cray- 
fish behaves in this fashion, every one has an answer ready. In the first case, it is 
said that the animal is aware of danger, and therefore hastens away; in the second, 
that it knows that meat is good to eat, and therefore walks towards it, and makes 
ameal, And nothing can seem to be simpler or more satisfactory than these re- 
plies, until we attempt to conceive clearly what they mean ; and then the explana- 
tion, however simple it may be admitted to be, hardly retains its satisfactory 


character. * 


Professor Huxley then argues that the crayfish cannot say to 
himself * This is dangerous,’ ‘ That is nice,’ being devoid of language ; 
that the crayfish cannot frame a syllogism; that experiments upon 
animals have proved that consciousness is wholly unnecessary to the 
carrying out of many of those combined movements, by which the 
body is adjusted to varying external conditions. Hence the conclu- 
sion is reached that ‘it is really quite an open question whether a 
crayfish has a mind or not.’ It is added that ‘the problem is an 
absolutely insoluble one, inasmuch as nothing short of being a cray- 
fish would give us positive assurance that such an animal possesses 
consciousness.’ 

This may be all in a certain sense true, but it seems to me to 
involve not a little mystification. If nothing short of being a cray- 
fish can give us positive assurance that such an animal possesses 
consciousness, the same proposition must be true of a dog or a horse: 
and yet, in the case of animals of such organisation as those just 
mentioned, I think it would be hypersceptical to question the posses- 
sion of consciousness analogous to our own ; and few persons would be 
found who would be content to regard the existence of mind in a dog 
as ‘an open question.’ Is it not somewhat unfair to the crayfish to 
bring his actions and habits, without any intermediate steps, into 
comparison with those of man, and so reduce his mind (as it were) to 
3 Chapter vii, 
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zero by comparison? Would it not be more philosophical to begin 
with man, from whose constitution we first derive the conception 
of mind, and then proceed from him gradually downward in the 
scale of being? It is difficult to say which creature is nearest to man, 
If we regard physical form only, doubtless apes and monkeys are our 
closest neighbours, and I presume that no one will deny these cunning 
animals the possession of mind; but it is equally difficult to deny 
this in the case of such animals as elephants, horses, dogs. There 
is searcely any creature that cannot be tamed, and which does not in 
its tamed condition exhibit sympathy with man. Does not this indi- 
cate a mental tie between us? And the same remark applies to 
birds, apparently to snakes and reptiles. I have neither knowledge 
nor space to follow this line of thought into all the region into which 
it might lead us; but the general conclusion which I wish to suggest 
is this, that if we begin with the creatures nearest to man and observe 
how mental qualifications shade off gradually from them as we pass 
to those which are lower down in the scale, it is difficult and perhaps 
impossible to say where mind ceases and where life without mind 
begins. Consequently, if I find a crayfish doing things which a 
human creature would do under similar conditions, I think that he 
may be credited with doing those things for similar reasons. You 
cannot prove that it is so, but the crayfish seems to be entitled to the 
benefit of the doubt. If he exhibits signs of fear, pleasure, preference, 
and the like, why should he not be concluded to possess those feelings 
of which he exhibits the signs ? 

The crayfish has the more right to this liberal treatment, because 
he possesses the physical organ of mind—that is, a brain. Professor 
Huxley tells us not only that he has brain, but that he behaves 
himself in a very abnormal manner when his brain is removed;‘ he 
becomes in fact deranged. He does not cease to live, as I suppose a 
brainless man would, but he is as evidently dependent upon his brain 
for the orderly regulation of his conduct as the higher animals or 
as man himself. Having therefore the physical organ of mind, 
and comporting himself as creatures do which confessedly are possessed 
of mind, I see no good reason to doubt the existence in the crayfish, 
in a very humble form of development, of a power which may rightly 
be described as mind. 

This conclusion having been reached, I think it is highly interest- 
ing to reverse the process of the study of mind, and regard the 
early developments of mental power as types and foreshadowings of 
the grand development of the powers of thought, which was to crown 
the natural history of the world in the appearance of man upon the 
globe. Time was, I suppose, when the crayfish, instead of being the 
humble creature which he now is, was high up in the organic scale; 
conceivably he might be amongst the highest creatures ; and if so, it 

* The Crayfish, p, 110. 
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js curious to think of the manner in which his habits and tastes fore- 
shadowed those of far higher creatures still, which were to be 
developed in the fulness of time. The crayfish lying in ambush for his 
prey, and apparently finding his chief pleasure in this occupation, 
might seem to indicate the existence, even in the earlier forms of life, 
of that love of sport which belonged to our rude forefathers, and 
which few Englishmen have sloughed off even in these days of books 
and physical science. 

A whole volume of curious speculation is bound up in the thought, 
that the habits and tastes of the early inhabitants of the globe may 
be found developed in the human epoch and connected with the laws 
of civilised men. Certainly the catching of prey, which occupies the 
crayfish, and which is evidently not only a necessity of existence but 
4 positive source of delight to higher animals (witness dogs and cats), 
has had much to do with the course of human history, as it has now 
with the pleasure and occupation of multitudes. The same remark 
may be made concerning the bellicose character of many among the 
lower creatures ; this finds itself repeated in the love of war, which 
certainly is a great feature of the human character and has had more 
to do with the history of nations than almost anything else. And, to 
take quite a different example, we find in the natural history of sex, 
even among such humble creatures as the crayfish, the type of that 
which is the very basis of human society and the spring of civilisation. 
It requires a long stride of the imagination, but it is a possible stride, 
to carry us from the thought of what may be called in a humble 
sense the family life of crayfishes to that of the consecrated tie of man 
and woman, and the corollaries which follow from it in the compli- 
cated machinery of human life and society. 

I have spoken of the habits and tastes of the earlier creatures as 
typifying and foreshadowing that which should come to pass later on; 
but I do not perceive how the latter could be evolved out of the 
former by any necessary process, nor do I see any reason to conclude 
that such evolution actually took place. I mean that a crayfish, in 
those days in which he was at the head of creation, would seem to be 
the same thing that a crayfish is now. If a fossil crayfish could be 
brought to life again, he would presumably be as highly endowed as 
a crayfish of the present day. The crayfish was ‘ gradually evolved in 
the course of the mesozoic and subsequent epochs of the world’s history 
from a primitive astacomorphous form,’ but when so evolved he became 
a crayfish, and nothing more; and if the world lasts for a hundred 
million years longer, I presume he will be a crayfish still. There is 
what I will venture to call a mysterious unity connecting him with 
ourselves. He has true blood, a real heart, machinery of digestion, 
even eyes, ears, and the sense of smell, like ourselves; but he has 
radiated from the primitive protoplasm, if that be a correct phrase, 
in a different direction from that assumed (for example) by mammals 
uu2 
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or by man, and his path of life must for ever remain distinct. Unity 
with mammals and diversity from them may be predicated of the 
crayfish, one as distinctly and as truly as the other. 

Which remark may be illustrated by reference to one of the most 
obvious characteristics of the crayfish and of tbe class to which he 
belongs. He is a crustacean: that is to say, he is enclosed by a hard 
shell, which protects his muscles and all his softer parts at every 
point, and serves him as a coat of armour. It seems to me impos- 
sible to conceive of any natural process by which a creature of this 
kind could ever be transformed into a mammal ora fish. I do not 
imagine that any really scientific man would allege such possibility ; 
though I suspect that the doctrine of evolution, to the minds of many 
persons, means that anything can become anything else, if you only give 
it time enough. Anyhow, the development of a crustacean into a fish 
or a mammal may, I think, be regarded as an impossibility. And 
yet, if the difference between the two be scientifically considered, it 
may be made to assume very small dimensions indeed. It is simply 
a question of a skeleton inside or a skeleton outside. 


Probably the most conspicuous peculiarity of the crayfish (writes Professor 
Huxley) to any one who is familiar only with the higher animals, is the fact that 
the hard parts of the body are outside and the soft parts inside ; whereas in our- 
selves, and in the ordinary domestic animals, the hard parts, or bones, which 
constitute the skeleton, are inside, and the soft parts clothe them. Hence, while 
our hard framework is said to be an endoskeleton, or internal skeleton, that of the 
crayfish is termed an exoskeleton, or external skeleton.® 


How simple the difference seems! It gives rise, no doubt, to an 
entirely different set of habits, an utterly different external appear- 
ance, and a different set of kinematical and mechanical problems in 
the construction of the animal; but, looking upon the various con- 
stituent elements of creation as bound together in unity by some 
quasi-mathematical formula, we may say that the difference between 
an exo-skeleton and an endo-skeleton is merely the difference of a 
mathematical sign, the substitution of a minus for a plus, Every 
mathematician knows the marvellous changes which result from a 
change of sign: the substitution of a minus for a plus in a differen- 
tial equation will introduce exponential forms instead of sines and 
cosines into the integral, and so produce quite as great a difference 
as that which separates crustaceans from mammals. Creatures which 
in human observation are widely, almost infinitely, divided, may in 
divine geometry be one. I may add that a similar mathematical unity 
with phenomenal diversity exists in the case of exogenous and endo- 
genous plants; nay, it may ke a question whether the distinction of 
sex may not be regarded from the same point of view. 

The external position of the skeleton of crayfishes leads to a distinc- 
tion between them and animals of the endo-skeleton type of a very 


5 The Crayfish, p. 17. 
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marked kind. The crayfish casts its shell, or skeleton, from time to 
time, and generates a new one; the skeleton will not grow, as in the 
case of the higher animals; consequently the whole of the old coat of 
the body is thrown off at once, and the new coat which has been 
forming under the old one is exposed, and hardens, while the body of 
the crayfish rapidly increases in size. The process is a curious one, 
involving great exertion on the part of the crayfish, which, after the 
work is completed, lies in a prostrate condition, exhausted by its vio- 
lent struggles. The effort of exuviation, Professor Huxley tells us, 
is ‘not unfrequently fatal.’ One scarcely knows whether to wonder 
more at the strange law which compels a creature to undergo at intervals 
such a process of regeneration, or at the remarkable arrangement by 
means of which the universal principle of growth is enabled to assert 
itself under the difficult conditions of a body cortained in a rigid 
envelope. My chief reason, however, for laying stress upon exuviation 
as one of the phenomena of crayfish life, is that it seems to emphasise 
the difference between creatures with exoskeletons and those with 
endoskeletons, while at the same time it does not obliterate the unity 
which joins one class with the other. The unity is more and more 
pronounced the more carefully we examine and discuss it, but also it 
becomes more and more inconceivable that there should not be a radi- 
cal and aboriginal diversity which cannot be obliterated by any natu- 
ral process, evolutionary or otherwise. 

The crayfish is endowed with organs corresponding to the senses 
of sight, hearing, taste,and smell. The eye is in fact an instrument of 
avery complicated character, and, though strikingly different from 
the eyes of mammals, has nevertheless that same kind of unity in 
diversity which we have noted in the matter of the skeleton. 



























It is wonderfully interesting to observe (writes Professor Huxley after an 
elaborate description of the eye of the crayfish and the theory of what is called 
mosaic vision) that, when the so-called compound eye is interpreted in this manner, 
the apparent wide difference between it and the vertebrate eye gives place to a 
fundamental resemblance. 










The ear is a somewhat simpler piece of machinery, but apparently well 
adapted for its purpose. 





Sonorous vibrations are enabled to act as the stimulants of a special nerve con- 
nected with the brain, by means of the very curious auditory sacs which are lodged 
in the basal joints of the antennules. 






And again :— 

The sonorous vibrations transmitted through the water in which the crayfish 
lives to the fluid and solid contents of the auditory sac are taken up by the delicate 
hairs of the ridge, and give rise to molecular changes which traverse the auditory 
nerves, and reach the cerebral ganglia. 













Granting the crayfish the existence of organs for seeing and 
hearing, such as here described, we may assume, so far as my purpose 
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is concerned, that it possesses those which are connected with the less 
exalted senses of taste and smell. 

The question arises, what conclusions can be fairly drawn from 
the existence of eyes and ears, and from the conduct of crayfishes as 
depending upon the senses of seeing and hearing? Professor Huxley 
writes as follows :— 

Thus the crayfish has, at any rate, two of the higher sense organs, the ear and 
the eye, which we possess ourselves ; and it may seem a superfluous, not to say a 
frivolous question, if any one should ask whether it can hear or see. 

But, in truth, the inquiry, if properly limited, is a very pertinent one. That 
the crayfish is led by the use of its eyes and ears to approach some objects and 
avoid others is beyond all doubt; and, in this sense, most indubitably it can both 
hear and see. But if the question means, do luminous vibrations give it the sen- 
sations of light and darkness, of colour, and form, and distance, which they give to 
us? and do sonorous vibrations produce the feelings of noise and tone, of melody 
and of harmony, as in us? it is by no means to be answered hastily, perhaps cannot 
be answered at all, except in a tentative, probable way. 


And again :— 


At the most, we may be justified in supposing the existence of something ap- 
proaching dull feeling in ourselves ; and, to return to the problem stated in the be- 
ginning of this chapter, so far as such obscure consciousness accompanies the mole- 
cular changes of its nervous substance, it will be right to speak of the mind of a 
crayfish. But it will be obvious that it is merely putting the cart before the horse, 
to speak of such a mind as a factor in the work done by the organism, when it is 
merely a dim symbol of a part of such work in the doing.® 


I venture to question the philosophy which is here propounded. 
The conclusion which we are asked to accept is that all the actions 
and behaviour of a crayfish are the necessary results of the material 
organisation of the animal, or of the action of external causes upon 
that organisation. Of course it will be allowed at once, that the 
organs of the crayfish perform only in a very humble and limited 
manner and degree the offices performed by the corresponding or- 
gans in ourselves. The crayfish’s eye has, as we may well believe, 
no sense of the beauty of the objects by which it is surrounded, and 
his ear has no musical pleasure in the sounds which it transmits; 
and, therefore, if by seeing and hearing we mean the enjoyment of 
the higher functions of the eye and ear, we may deny seeing and 
hearing to crayfishes, as we may in fact, though in a less degree, to 
horses and dogs. But when I am led from this obvious admission to 
the conclusion that the mind of a crayfish, in the sense in which mind 
can be predicated of such an animal, may not be admitted as a factor 
in the work done by the organism, I rebel against my leader. If 
I.grant this conclusion, it seems to me that I grant a more completely 
materialistic theory of the crayfish than I am justified in granting. 
I see no reason to suppose that the crayfish does not, for example, 
take pleasure in what he does: a low and simple pleasure doubtless, 


* The Craufish, p. 127. 
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but still a true and real pleasure, such as his organisation renders 
possible. When he lies at the entrance of his house watching for his 
prey, I see no reason to suppose that he does not take delight in his 
occupation. But pleaswre in doing this or that is something quite 
distinct from ‘ work done by an organism ;’ and if pleasure of some 
kind be denied to the crayfish, contrary to all appearances, I do not 
know at what point in the scale of animal life pleasure is to be ad- 
mitted as a factor. If to speak of mind as a factor in work done be 
an absurdity in the case of a crayfish, is it not an absurdity in the 
case of a dog, or even in the case of a man? 

It seems to me that the question thus raised is of fundamental 
importance. Is mind a cause or an effect? Is there something con- 
nected with life which actuates the physical organisation, or is mind 
merely a word which expresses the results to which the physical 
organisation gives rise? The two hypotheses are the exact opposite of 
each other. Both cannot be true: the former is that which we should 
infer from our own experience, and I think from general reasoning ; 
the latter has some appearances in its favour, but is destructive of all 
the highest conceptions of mind to which the mind’s reflection upon 
itself has given rise. Tua res agitur, paries cum proximus ardet. 
There are not so many partition walls between ourselves and the 
crayfishes. I cannot afford to regard the doings of my humble 
teighbour as merely mechanical. He has his likes and his dislikes, 
his pleasures and his pains, his fancies and his fears; and though the 
distinction between him and a moral responsible being like man be 
wellnigh infinite, still his little rudimentary mind must not be 
regarded as a mere result of physical organisation (unless of course 
demonstrative proof can be given), lest the concession made in re- 
spect of our humble neighbour should be found to compromise our 
own most precious possessions. 

While accepting therefore thankfully Professor Huxley’s physical 
investigation of the eyes and ears of crayfishes, I venture to question his 
philosophical conclusions concerning mind and matter, as to which 
is cart and which horse. I demur in like manner to the view given as to 
the teleology of the crayfish, and by implication as to teleology in 
general. The late Professor Willis was wont to devote one of a course 
of lectures on practical mechanics to the description and discussion of 
the claw of a lobster: he used to demonstrate, with reference to an 
actual claw, various geometrical and mechanical problems which were 
solved by natural mechanics. I do not remember that he used to 
‘improve the occasion,’ but he certainly left upon the minds of his 
pupils the impression, that the lobster’s claw had been devised by a 
high intelligence with marvellous skill, for the purpose of performing 
certain functions for the benefit of the creature to whom the claw 
belonged. There are many passages in Professor Huxley’s book 
which indicate, as we might have anticipated, that he also is keenly 
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alive to the beauty of the mechanical arrangements in the crustacean 
organisation. For example, after describing one such arrangement in 
what he calls ‘ the gastric mill’ of the crayfish, he writes thus :— 


Works on mechanics are full of contrivances for the conversion of motion; but 
it would, perhaps, be difficult to discover among these a prettier solution of the pro- 
blem: Given a straight pull, how to convert it into three simultaneous convergent 


movements of as many points. 


This is language of high appreciation ; it seems almost to force 
the mind of the reader to some such conclusion as that which Paley 
would have appended to it; and in proportion to the pleasure with 
which I listen to such language is the disappointment which I feel 
in reading such a passage as the following :— 

In the two preceding chapters the crayfish has been studied from the point of 
view of the physiologist, who, regarding the animal as a mechanism, endeavours to 
discover how it does that which it does. Avnd, practically, this way of looking at 
the matter is the same as that of the teleologist. For, if all that we know con- 
cerning the purpose of a mechanism is derived from observation of the manner in 
which it acts, it is all one, whether we say that the properties and the connections 
of its parts account for its actions, or that its structure is adapted to the performance 


of those actions. 

Hence it necessarily follows that physiological phenomena can be expressed in 
the language of teleology. On the assumption that the preservation of the in- 
dividual and the continuance of the species are the final causes of the organisation 
of an animal, the existence of that organisation is, in a certain sense, explained, 
when it is shown that it is fitted for the attainment of those ends, although, perhaps, 
the importance of demonstrating the proposition that a thing is fitted to do that 
which it does is not very great.’ 


The effect of this passage would seem to be to do away with 
teleology altogether; and to do away with teleology is to banish the 
ultimate conception of a creating mind. Hence I must demur to the 
conclusion, that there is not much importance in demonstrating that 
a thing is fitted to do that which it does. The truth or falsehood of 
this conclusion depends upon the purpose proposed in the demonstra- 
tion. You come down some morning and you find that your house has 
been robbed; searching about you find an instrument which is strange 
to you; the police inspector at once recognises it as a house-breaking 
implement; he explains to you how it works, and shows you precisely 
what the action of the thieves has been. What would the inspector 
think if you should say, * Perhaps the importance of demonstrating 
the proposition that this thing is fitted to do that which to my 
cost I know it has done, is not very great’? The discovery of the 
tool adapted to its purpose is manifestly a revelation as to the mind 
which contrived the robbery; it tells you something at least as to the 
person who did it ; it shows that the robbery was not the result of the 
organisation of your own household, that the loss of your money was 
not accidental, and so forth. 


* The Crayfish, p. 137. 
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The fact is that ‘the importance of demonstrating a proposition’ 
depends upon the point of view from which the proposition is 
regarded. If I am a passenger in a steamer and I cross the Atlantic 
in twelve hours’ less time than it has ever been crossed before, it may 
be of little importance to me to demonstrate that my passage is the 
shortest on record. I have kept my appointment, done my business, 
had my pleasure, or what not, and there is an end of it. But how with 
regard to the man who built the ship? Js it nothing to him to 
demonstrate that the ship was fitted to do that which she did— 
that it was not the result of accident, or even the will of the captain 
and crew, but the necessary consequence of some ingenious improve- 
ment in machinery which he (the builder) had cunningly devised 
and had introduced for the first time ? 

And so in the case of the crayfish. If the animal be regarded 
merely as an organism, it may be useless to demonstrate that its 
parts are fitted to do the things which they do; but if I wish to look 
beyond the mere organism—which I have a good right to do, and as 
a philosopher am bound to do—then the adaptation of means to ends, 
the ingenuity of mechanical contrivances, the whole life and organi- 
sation of the animal, are worthy of deepest consideration, as indicating 
the action of the mind from which the conception of living material or- 
ganisation originally sprang: just as a steam-engine may lead a man’s 
thoughts to the genius of James Watt, or a picture may fill the mind 
with wonder at the power of Raffaelle, or St. Paul’s may suggest the 
greatness of Sir Christopher Wren. 

Nor can I pass away from the remarks which I have quoted on 
the subject of teleology, without objecting to the suggestion that the 
téXos of an animal is ‘the preservation of the individual and the 
continuance of the species.’ That these are things for which, in the 
economy of nature, provision is made, will of course be granted; but 
to assume them to be ‘the final causes of the organisation of an 
animal ’ is, [ think, to go beyond anything that we are in a condition 
to prove. Are these the final causes of human organisation? I am at 
this moment using my right hand for the purpose of guiding my 
pen, my left for holding my paper, my eyes for watching what I am 
doing, my brain for considering what I shall indite;. what have all 
these things to do either with the preservation of an individual or 
the continuance of a species? But if this account of the final causes 
of organisation utterly breaks down in the case of a man, why should 
we assume its truth in the case of a lower animal? Even in the 
example of t}.e crayfish I should demur to such a view of his final 
cause. I see aothing irrational in supposing that the pleasure which 
the crayfish see io find in his existence, his habits of hunting, the 
society of bis k.ud, and the like, may be regarded as truly in the light 
of ends as analogous things may be in the case of higher animals. 
I should be sory, however, to dogmatise upon a point of this kind. 
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I have great doubt as to whether we can properly speak of final ends 
at all, unless we embrace in our conception the whole cosmos. Cray- 
fishes may be a necessary link in the order of creation; it may be 
that their raison d’étre cannot be explained apart from the existence 
of the whole creation of which they form a humble part; but if we 
are to speak of final causes, I think we are bound .not to limit the 
conception of cause simply to that of preservation of individuals or 
species—we should go at least one step further, and consider for what 
end they are preserved. 

And here I would venture to offer a few speculative thoughts con- 
cerning this end. I imagine that if it be possible to present a com- 
plete and satisfactory theory of the réXos of the material universe, it 
can only be done from the standpoint of Revelation ; and to deal with 
the subject in that sense would be entirely alien to the character and 
purpose of this essay. But, without attempting a complete theory, I 
think it may well be urged that one considerable portion of the end 
for which living things may be conceived to exist is to be sought 
in the amount of enjoyment of which those living things are suscep- 
tible.* It has often suggested itself to my mind, that the mere exist- 
ence of life may be a source of almost unlimited delight. It is 
difficult from an analysis of our own sensations to arrive at any very 
distinct conclusion as to what are the sensations of the lower crea- 
tures. Man is in every sense so exceptional a being, so infinitely 
removed from all other living things both in his power of doing and 
enjoying and suffering, that it is difficult to argue from him to any- 
thing below. Nevertheless it may be possible to bridge over the gap 
to some extent, and guess at least at the inner life of our humbler 
fellows. For example, when a young man is in full health and 
strength, and when he is in active exercise, climbing a hill or 
engaged in some athletic sport, is not his mere existence a source of 
pleasure? The blood leaps in his veins, his Jungs swallow in the fresh 
air, every function goes on without effort or friction, and life itself 
becomes a joy. May it not be thus constantly with creatures which 
are always in perfect health and are absolutely free from care? May 
there not be, as certainly there seems to be, an indefinite amount of 
joy in life itself to beasts and birds and fishes, and may not the sum 
of this joy be one of the ends for which they exist? May we not also 
be assisted in speculating upon the possible pleasure in life enjoyed 
by creatures inferior to ourselves, by reflection upon a condition which 
I suppose we have all experienced? I refer to the half-asleep half- 
awake state of consciousness in which we sometimes find ourselves 
after a night’s rest: the mind has not reassumed its activity, cares 
have not begun to press, the whole situation is one of dreamy comfort 


® On the subject of pleasure experienced by living organisms, as part of the 
economy of nature, I would refer to the characteristic and striking remarks of Paley, 
contained in chapter xxvi. of the Natural Theology. 
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and passivity. May not this condition more or less correspond to the 
normal condition of some at least of the inferior animals? A horse 
stands in a stall, tied by the head, in a manner which would be 
intolerable if his mind were capable of high action, and which would 
drive a human being crazy; and yet he seems placidly happy. May 
it not be that his mind is sufficiently developed to enable him to 
enjoy the same kind of dreamy existence, which a man enjoys when 
half asleep ? and may we not gain from the lower levels of our own 
experience guesses concerning the pleasures, which may be possibly 
found in the normal condition of creatures infinitely inferior to our- 
selves? Anyhow, it seems to me that there is abundant ground for 
a more or less confident persuasion that, upon the whole, enjoyment 
of life is the rule of animal existence, and that the fact of this enjoy- 
ment should be taken into account in any teleological speculation. 

But I must pass on to consider the subject with which Professor 
Huxley deals in his concluding chapter, and which, from the point of 
view of this essay, is a most important one—the etiology of cray- 
fishes. 

ZEtiology is a word concerning the meaning of which as applied 
to crayfishes or other animals there might be some doubt. The mean- 
ing assigned to it by Professor Huxley may be gathered in general 
from a paragraph in which he speaks of the final problem of biology 
as being that of ‘ finding out why animals of such structure and active 
powers [as crayfishes ], and so localised, exist.’® 

Passing from the general to the particular, we find the question 
of the why represented as lying between two hypotheses, that of crea- 
tion and that of evolution. From a scientific point of view the adop- 
tion of the speculation of creation is regarded as ‘ the same thing as 
an admission that the problem is not susceptible of solution.’ More- 
over, ‘apart from the philosophical worthlessness of the hypothesis 
of creation, it would be a waste of time to discuss a view which no 
one upholds.’ ‘Our only refuge, therefore, appears to be the hypo- 
thesis of evolution.’ 

Now I am not intending to say a word in favour of creation as 
against evolution; but I should like to ask, are they in any way al- 
ternative hypotheses? are they even in pari materie? Undoubtedly 
no reference to creation or creative fiats can occur in a scientific 
treatise ; but this does not prove that in its proper place a reference 
to creation may not be a very proper thing. A child is taught in its 
first catechism, in answer to the question, ‘ Who made you?’ to say 
‘God.’ Does the answer present itself as either unphilosophical or 
false, when in due time the child learns the process of evolution by 
which it came into the world ? 

Hence, while willing to follow a scientific teacher in the pursuit 
of such knowledge as he can give me with regard to the past history 
® The Crayfish, p. 317. 
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of living things, I reserve the right of believing in creation as well 
as evolution, if I find sufficient grounds for such belief. And indeed 
I am utterly unable to perceive how the necessity of belief in some- 
thing, which I trust I may without offence call creation, is dispensed 
with by Professor Huxley’s ultimate conclusion on the subject of the 
etiology of crayfishes. I have already quoted the last two passages 
of the book ;!° let the reader bear these passages in mind. The solu- 
tion of the crayfish problem is found in ‘the hypothesis that they 
have been gradually evolved in the course of the mesozoic and 
subsequent epochs of the world’s history from a primitive astaco- 
morphous form.’ And then we read that ‘the only alternative sup- 
position is, that these numerous successive and co-existent forms of 
insignificant animals, the differences of which require careful study for 
their discrimination, have been separately and independently fabri- 
cated, and put into the localities in which we find them.’ Surely 
this statement is a little unfair. Who talks of independent fabrica- 
tion and of putting animals into localities? And even if a speculator 
should be convicted of such language, might he not very well ask, 
what of the ‘ primitive astacomorphous form’? how did that form get 
into its locality ? whence and how did it acquire its power of evolu- 
tion, from which such wonderful results have followed? Professor 
Huxley speaks of a ‘ verbal fog by which the question at issue may be 
hidden:’ is there no verbal fog in the statement that the etiology of 
crayfishes resolves itself into a gradual evolution in the course of 
the mesozoic and subsequent epochs of the world’s history of these 
animals from a primitive astacomorphous form? Would it be fog 
or light that would envelope the history of man, if we said that the 
existence of man was explained by the hypothesis of his gradual evo- 
lution from a primitive anthropomorphous form? I should call this 
fog, not light. 

It seems to me that sound philosophy demands that the questions 
of evolution and creation should be kept quite distinct the one from the 
other. The former is obviously a legitimate subject for scientific 
investigation. If evolution be a fact, and I am not denying that it is, 
it brings us one step nearer to the origin of things than we were before; 
but it no more reveals the origin of things, than the discovery of uni- 
versal gravitation solves the problem of the existence and motion of 
the heavenly bodies. Indeed it is perhaps incorrect to say that either 
evolution or gravitation or any of the great discoveries made in phy- 
sics really brings us nearer to the origin of things: these steps in 
human knowledge rather bring us into successive positions, from 
which we can obtain profounder views of the mystery in which the 
origin of the universe is hidden. It is certain that we can appreciate 
that mystery more completely than our forefathers did: I think 
there is no good ground for asserting that it is any less really a 

© See p. 624. 
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mystery, or that science has yet done, or in the nature of things can 
do, anything towards causing the mystery of existence to cease to 
exist. 

Therefore the philosophy of crayfishes, like all other philosophy, 
when fairly followed out, seems to me to transcend the material uni- 
verse, to carry the human mind into regions in which physical science 
does not find itself, to point to the cloud which hides the Creator 
from our view, and to indicate an almighty hand of mystery behind 
the cloud which is the maker and the doer of all. 


Harvey CaR.isue. 





POLITICAL FATALISM. 


Ix an article! which appeared in the August number of this Review, 
I endeavoured to combat a certain form of superstition which lies at 
the root of a good deal of the political speculation of the day. But 
akin to this superstition there is another of even greater popularity to 
which occasional reference was made. Political optimism is closely 
allied to political fatalism, and the politician who professes the former 
creed is only a more sanguine variety of the adherent to the latter. 
Upon the latter creed and its adherents it did not come within the 
purpose of my article, except incidentally, to touch; and it was of 
course necessary to deal with both in a more or less abstract way. 
I must therefore account it a fortunate chance to have been able 
to find a perfect example of political fatalism in the paper? which 
immediately followed my own. Still more fortunate is it—as prov- 
ing the singular prevalence of the tendency I complain of—that 
the author of that paper should have been a writer so accomplished 
and generally judicious as Mr. Justin McCarthy, and that its stu- 
diously persuasive tone should warrant the assumption that he has 
there brought forward the argument which he deems most effective. 
I desire as far as possible to avoid reviving the already half- 
forgotten controversy on the Irish Disturbance Bill. The question 
which it raises has been argued and re-argued to exhaustion; and 
apart from all personal preferences in the matter I should certainly 
in this instance perceive the hopelessness of re-opening it. For Mr. 
McCarthy’s very mode of stating the case for that Bill is almost 
enough to make one despair of the efficacy of every mental faculty, 
every moral quality, and every expedient of discussion which are 
supposed to assist men of different opinions to arrive at agreement. 
‘The question raised,’ says Mr. McCarthy, ‘ by the Compensation for 
Disturbance Bill, was whether it is fair that a man who would pay 
his rent if he could, but whose crop had failed, should, on being evicted 
from his holding, forfeit all claim to the compensation to which he 
would have been entitled if Providence had not decreed that his field 
should be barren.’ That, he says, is the question in dispute; and 


1 «Political Optimism: a Dialogue.’ Nineteenth Century, August 1880. 
2 «The Landowners’ Panic.’ Ibid. 
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thereupon he, an undoubtedly ‘reasonable man,’ and a writer whose 
manner of wrifing testifies to his ‘ calmness,’ appeals to every ‘ reason- 
able man,’ who ‘looks at the question calmly,’ to admit that ‘ justice 
and equity and feeling of right, and every other consideration that can 
influence a statesman, were on the side of Mr. Gladstone when he in- 
troduced the measure to allow the evicted tenant in such a case some 
claim for compensation.’ Such is the appeal which Mr. McCarthy 
makes; and I, who believe myself to be reasonable, and who am 
certainly looking at the question calmly at this moment, feel utterly at 
a loss to understand how reason and calmness can discover ‘ justice or 
equity or feeling of right,’ or any other statesmanlike consideration, 
on the side of Mr. Gladstone when he introduced the particular mea- 
sure of compensation which was rejected by the House of Lords. I 
can see the operation of the benevolent impulses in Mr. Gladstone’s 
desire to indemnify the evicted tenant against loss occasioned by the 
‘act of God ;’ having regard to the political results of a multipli- 
cation of such cases of hardship, I can admit the possible wisdom of 
indemnifying him in fact; what I cannot see or admit is the wisdom 
and justice of indemnifying him at the expense of hislandlord. I can 
conceive circumstances in which, when a certain class of contractors are 
in danger of forfeiting a prospective benefit of their contracts, through 
a temporary inability to execute their own parts therein, the State 
might wisely and justly interpose to make good their loss by the for- 
feiture ; but I can conceive no circumstances which would make it 
wise and just for the State to prevent that forfeiture by forcibly vary- 
ing the contract without compensation to the other contracting party. 
However, since Mr. McCarthy not only can see this, but cannot see 
the possibility of any other view presenting itself to the eye of reason 
and calmness ; and since, after all that has been said and written on 
the matter, his view still appears to him self-evident, it would be pre- 
sumptuous on my part to attempt to alter it. A theory of right and 
wrong which must have resisted so many and so much more powerful 
efforts to overthrow it is not likely to succumb to any attack of mine. 

My only reason for setting forth the view opposed to Mr. McCarthy’s 
is that it happens to be the view taken by the ‘ panic ’-stricken land- 
owners whose ‘ scare’ he deprecates, and that this fact ought to be 
borne in mind in examining the arguments by which he seeks to 
convince them that they were wrong in opposing the Disturbance Bill. 
Considering the light in which they themselves regarded it, they 
might even question the propriety of the title of Mr. McCarthy’s 
article. It is true that the Lords are mostly landowners, and that 
the Bill which alarmed them related to contracts for the hire of 
land; but the principles which it offended are of uniform applica- 
tion to all contracts whatever. The landowners who opposed the Bill 
in either House of Parliament are quite entitled to insist that their 
‘panic’ had no connection with their own interest in the subject- 
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matter of the contracts so arbitrarily treated, and that they would 
have been just as much startled by any other proposal of a Govern. 
ment to annul a number of lawful subsisting agreements, and to suspend 
valuable rights, to the uncompensated loss of their owners,—no matter 
to what form of property, real or personal, such contracts and such 
rights might have related. 

Let it be assumed, however, as Mr. McCarthy’s article throughout 
assumes, that the opposition was purely a landowners’ opposition, 
and the alarm an alarm of self-interest—that, as he puts it, ‘it was 
not the poor little Compensation Bill which caused so much stir,’ but 
the fact, perceived by Whigs and Conservatives alike, ‘that Mr. 
Gladstone has evidently resolved to deal with the whole land question 
at the first oppertunity, and their conviction that this little measure 
for the relief of temporary distress embodied a principle which could 
never be got rid of, and was only an indication of the direction which 
future legislation is sure to take.’ And having assumed that this was 
the fear which determined the opposition to the Bill, let us see how 
Mr. McCarthy endeavours to convince its opponents that their resist- 
ance was unwise. It is here that his whole argument appears to 
me to be so perfect an illustration of the form of political reason- 
ing against which I had protested in the article which preceded 
his own. 

‘The landowners’ panic was hardly better,’ says Mr. McCarthy, 
‘than what some critics described it—a mere scare.’ The reason why it 
was a mere scare is, as I gather, because there are several changes in 
the land laws which ‘must come,’ which landowners ought to see 
must come, which will really benefit landowners when they do come, 
and of which (for the charge of ‘ panic’ seems to imply this) the 
Disturbance Bill gave only a very mild foretaste. It is not easy to 
see the connection of resemblance or analogy between the majority of 
the legislative changes which Mr. McCarthy predicts and the par- 
ticular measure to which Parliament has lately been asked to assent. 
‘ The artificial restrictions which cling round and clog the settlement 
and the transfer of land are undoubtedly destined to be removed before 
long.’ The law of primogeniture will unquestionably before long 
have to be abolished. The same fate awaits ‘the law which makes 
the possessor of an estate not its owner, but simply its occupant, and 
hands the ownership over his head to a yet unborn heir.’ In Ireland 
‘it is certain that legislation will take the direction of the Ulster 
tenant custom all over the country.’ It is also certain that ‘the ex- 
periment of founding a peasant proprietary’ will have to be tried 
there. And so, upon due consideration of this curious mélange of 
‘inevitable changes,’ among which little reforms and great reforms, 
reforms of principle and reforms of detail, reforms which hardly raise 
any disputed question at all and reforms to mention which is to 
awaken a storm of controversy, are so strangely jumbled together, 
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the landowner is invited to conclude that he ought to have supported, 
or at any rate accepted, the Disturbance Bill, instead of opposing it. 

Now it would be a quite legitimate answer to this appeal to say 
that even the most questionable of the legislative projects which Mr. 
McCarthy enumerates might be more readily accepted than the Bill 
for which he claims acceptance in their name. That Bill was not 
‘the thin’ but ‘ the thick end’ of the wedge; and the simplest reply 
of the landowner to the charge of ‘panic’ would be to reject Mr. 
McCarthy’s minimising description of the measure which has given the 
landowners alarm. But as my own purpose is to examine the internal 
character of Mr. McCarthy’s argument, I must of course provisionally 
admit its external antecedent assumptions. I have to assume with 
him that the Disturbance Bill was a proposal of the same nature as 
those other measures which he says ‘must’ come; and I shall thus 
be enabled to survey from his own standpoint the argument that 
the Disturbance Bill should have been accepted by a wise politi- 
cian in right of its relation to those other measures which ‘ manifest 
destiny’ is preparing for us. And what I shall then venture to say of 
that argument is this: that, stated as Mr. McCarthy sometimes 
states it, it is an argument of naked fatalism; that, stated as he 
states it at other times, it is an appeal to an utterly irrational form 
of optimism ; that, in either shape, it is an argument which, if it were 
ever to become generally successful, would produce complete paralysis 
ofthe deliberative function in politics ; and that the increasing success 
which, even as it is, attends its employment, is exercising a sensibly 
enervating effect on our whole public life. 

The temper of mind which inspires it is noticeable throughout 
the whole of Mr. McCarthy’s article ; but the most candid avowal of 
it is perhaps to be found in the sentences relating to the establishment 
of a peasant proprietary in Ireland which I shall presently quote. I 
do not wish to criticise Mr. McCarthy’s ‘ musts’ too rigidly. When 
he says of certain of his predicted reforms that ‘such alterations in 
the law must be made,’ his ‘must’ may very likely stand for ‘ ought ;’ 
and since he goes on to argue that these changes will be beneficial to 
the public and to landowners themselves, he has a right to say that 
‘must’ here does mean ‘ ought ’"—that it has the secondary not the 
primary force of the Greek yp7j. But when he says of the ‘experi- 
ment of founding a peasant proprietary ’ in Ireland that ‘it must be 
tried,’ the word is open to no such interpretation. For he proceeds 
to observe that, ‘if it be tried under the guidance of statesmen and 
with the wise co-operation of landlords, it will have infinitely greater 
chances of success than it might have under other conditions ; but the 
man who believes that the experiment will not be made ought to 
believe that the sun will not rise the day after to-morrow.’ This shows 
the * must’ to be fatalistic indeed. 

I do not of course mean to say that it is either as an optimist or 
Vou. VIII.—No. 44. X X 
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as a fatalist that Mr. McCarthy himself supports this experiment, 
He does not support it himself for the mere reason that he believes it 
‘ fated ’ to be tried, or for this and the further reason that anything 
which appears to be fated must be a blessing and not a calamity. He, 
I doubt not, has convinced himself that the experiment is a hopeful 
one, or, at the very least, that even its trial and failure could not make 
matters worse in Ireland than they are at present ; and it is on these, 
to him, excellent grounds that he will strive to substitute the 
peasant proprietor for the tenant farmer upon as many Irish hold- 
ings as possible. But though his own political action on this ques- 
tion is doubtless determined by something better than the fatalist 
argument, it is by the fatalist argument alone that he attempts to 
influence the action of others. Let us suppose a reader of his recent 
article to say, as many of us would say: ‘I do not believe that the 
experiment you speak of is a hopeful one. I do not even believe 
that it is a harmless one, or that, if it were tried and failed, it would 
make matters in Ireland “ no worse than they are at present.” On the 
contrary, I am most strongly of opinion that it would make them very 
much worse. For I believe that the introduction of peasant pro- 
prietorship in a country unsuited, alike by the nature of the soil and 
the habits of the people, to such a system, would inevitably lead to 
the more and more minute subdivision of holdings, and to a rapid 


multiplication in the number of cultivators who will be at the mercy 
of a single bad season in a climate in which bad seasons must con- 


stantly recur. I believe, in a word, that the establishment of a 
peasant proprietary in Ireland must tend to the hopeless pauperisation 
of the country ; and I hold this to bea result which “the guidance of 
statesmen ” and “ the wise co-operation of landlords,” powerless as both 
must be to alter fixed conditions of national character and climatic in- 
fluence, can do just nothing to avert.’ What sort of answer does 
Mr. McCarthy’s argument afford to such an objector as this? Mr. 
McCarthy simply says to him: ‘I, for my part, am persuaded of the 
contrary of all the propositions you have just laid down, and am 
only sorry that you cannot attain to the same convictions. I trust 
you may succeed in doing so hereafter; but in the meantime I counsel 
you, as a wise and practical politician, to give your support to the 
proposals which you regard as so mischievous, and this for the 
simple reason that their adoption is inevitable. You can no more 
prevent it than you can prevent the sun rising the day after to- 
morrow.’ 

I suppose that nobody but an Oriental has ever heard this sort of 
argument addressed by one man to another with reference to the 
private concerns of life ; and it is worth while to inquire how the 
argument has won its way to so much credit and popularity in the 
sphere of public affairs. There is no doubt, I think, that though in 
its most common form it is purely fatalistic, it has its concealed root 
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in optimism, and that most of those who call upon us to yield to 


nent, 
ves it Destiny cherish the belief at heart that Destiny knows better what is 
hing good for us than we do ourselves. In proof of this singular considera- 
He, tion on the part of Destiny, appeal is usually made to the political 
eful history of the last fifty years; and the proof is one of great simplicity. 
1ake For fifty years past, itis said, the tendency of things has been uniformly in 
ese, a democratic direction; and the nation has thriven under it. Each 
the successive change in our institutions has been resisted by a party who 
old- predicted that it would lead to the ruin of the country; but the 
les country has obstinately refused to be ruined, and has grown richer, 
list happier, and more enlightened after each catastrophe. Thus—to take 
to only the three most important instances—the Reform Act of 1832, 
ent the Repeal of the Corn Laws, and the Reform Act of 1867, were each 
the ‘of them denounced in turn as destructive, the first and third to the 
ve good government, and the second to the prosperity, of the country ; 
ld but every one of these denunciations has been turned to foolishness 
he by the event. Which things being so, it is safe, the argument runs, to 
ry predict a similar falsification of the fears of Conservatives and timid 
‘0 Liberals at this, that, or the other measure of innovating legislation. 
nd I will not stop to criticise the logical defects of an argument which, 
to while simulating the inductive form, ts wanting in the essential ele- 
id ments of a sound induction. It is shorter and simpler to challenge as 
y unproven the facts upon which the argument is based. It is not true 
I to say that the fears expressed with regard to all the great legislative 
a changes of the last fifty years have been falsified by events; for it is 
n much too soon to affirm this of the latest and greatest of these changes. 
f The full effects of the last extension of the franchise have not yet had 
h time to declare themselves, but it is surely impossible to maintain 
that the experience of the past twelve years—with its revelations of 
S popular fickleness and popular excitability, of decline in the authority 
. and repute of Parliament, of platform dictation of Ministerial policy, 


and of Ministerial gropings for the opinion of the platform—thkas in 
any degree refuted, if indeed it has not amply confirmed, the gloomy 
forebodings of such political prophets as Lord Sherbrooke. 

Since, then, the optimistic basis of the argument for general 
surrender will not bear the test of examination, it remains to con- 
sider it in its purely fatalistic form, and to inquire how much atten- 
tion it ought in this form to receive from the ‘ practical politician,’ 
to whom it is supposed especially to appeal. It is singular, I may 
here remark, that the practical politician should be deemed so 
peculiarly accessible to it, since nothing could be more fatal to 
politics as a practical science than the acceptance of such an argu- 
ment as conclusive of the apparently unlimited number of questions 
upon which it is brought to bear. There is scarcely any Radical 
nostrum for which its advocates hesitate to claim the support of the 
‘irresistible forces of the future;’ and it is as astonishing as it is 
xx2 
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deplorable to note the increasing readiness of independent judgment 
to capitulate to the untested assertion of such support. Never since 
the fall of Jericho has simple trumpeting produced so potent an 
effect. The citadels of conviction surrender nowadays to the mere 
assaults of sound. 

I quite agree that there are cases in which the argument from 
‘manifest destiny’ is entitled to consideration—cases in which a 
politician, foreseeing the inevitable success of an impending assault 
upon his position, would do well to make terms with the assailant 
betimes, and to buy him off by compromise. But two conditions 
must be present in order to justify such a course, and they are con- 
ditions much more rarely fulfilled than those who reason like Mr, 
McCarthy would have us believe. One is that the ultimate success 
of the assault should be really certain; and the other is that there 
should be a possibility of real compromise. Now the ultimate success 
of the assault is not to be taken on trust from the vaunts of the 
assailant ; and compromise does not include the surrender of a 
principle on condition that it shall be only partially applied. A 
garrison which evacuates its outer line of defences, with the certainty 
that the besiegers will renew the assault the next day from the new 
position of vantage, and with new and much enhanced chances of 
complete success, may describe the step as ‘ compromise,’ but its true 
description is ‘capitulation by instalments.’ 

And, except in the rare cases in which, while defeat is certain, 
there is a possibility of saving principle, it seems to me to be the 
duty of the politician to turn a deaf ear to the fatalist argument in 
every shape. There is no reason to fear that counsels of this kind 
will encourage blind political obstinacy, or unwise tenacity of theo- 
retical conviction, in cases where the practical ends of legislation 
may be better served by a surrender of theory. English politicians 
do not stand in need of homilies on the virtue of compromise. The 
danger of the time is that compromise should be caught at too 
hastily and carried too far, and that defensible positions should be 
abandoned in premature despair of defending them against merely 
noisy assailants. It is far more to the purpose, I think, to exhort all 
men of definite political convictions to remain true to them, and, 
when they hear, as almost daily they do hear, the fatalist argument 
advanced in support of every rash and ill-considered project of so-called 
‘reform,’ to recollect that there are two excellent reasons for refusing 
to listen to it. 

The first is that they themselves,—their own will and their 
own resolution in striving to assert it, their own opinions and 
their vigour in expressing them, are so many components in the 
sum of those forces of which the balance is, truly or falsely, alleged 
to be against them; and that the surest way to convert that 
allegation from possible falsehood into certain truth,—the surest way 
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to turn that doubtful balance of forces undoubtedly against them, 
is to relax the pressure of their own opposing wills. A move- 
ment which they regard as misguided is said to be irresistible. It 
may be so in fact, or it may not be so. But beyond question it will 
become so if they cease to resist it. 

The second reason for refusing a hearing to the fatalist argu- 
ment as applied to the greater political questions now impending is 
this: that, whether the assumption be true or false, it is (in all but 
the few cases above excepted) irrelevant. It may be—and in all 
but these rare instances in which real compromise is possible it is— 
the duty of the politician to disregard it. We have gone so far in 
these days in our laudation of the virtue of compromise as exem- 
plified by Englishmen, that we seem to believe that it is impossible 
to push it, like other virtues, to the vice of excess. We have become 
so accustomed to deride and denounce the vice of political obstinacy 
and impracticability among foreigners, that we seem to forget that 
it is only the exaggeration of a virtue. We have apparently got to 
think that it never can be wise or right to fight out a losing poli- 
tical battle to the end, knowing it to be a losing battle. We assume 
that those who do so must in every case diminish their future influ- 
ence with the people by sticking to what the people think a mistaken 
view; and we take no account of any increase of influence which 
they may attract to themselves in right of their display of the moral 
qualities of honesty and resolution. And yet we know who wields 
the most influence in private life—the man who weakly surrenders 
his own convictions to the majority of the company in which he finds 
himself, or he who, though we may sometimes think him mistaken, 
stands sturdily to his guns. I know not how Demos is likely to be 
influenced in this or in other matters, and I vehemently doubt 
whether many of our politicians are much better informed on the 
point. But of this at least we may be sure—that if the way to lose 
influence over Demos is to withstand him firmly and honestly where 
we think him mistaken, and the way to gain influence over him is 
to bow weakly and dishonestly to what we think his errors, as to an 
irresistible decree, then indeed are we drawing near the ‘end of an 
auld sang.’ For in that case our many-headed ruler must be already 
possessed by a spirit which has never shown itself in democratic 
States except as the forerunner of decline. 


HB. D.. Trisig 
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DEMONIACAL POSSESSION IN INDIA. 


M. Ricuet, in his ‘ Démoniaques d’aujourd’hui,’ and Dr. Carpenter, 
in his ‘ Mental Physiology,’ have given some startling instances of 
mental derangement, the result of hysteria. In the East such cases 
would be believed to be examples of demoniacal possession. It is 
chiefly amongst women that these cases of derangement occur, not 
invariably of course, but, as it chiefly concerns women, it would be 
well to draw the attention of those concerned in the education of 
women in the East to this subject. Hysteria itself is a malady so 
diversified in its manifestations that it has justly been called a Protean 
disorder. It takes as many shapes, undergoes as many changes, ex- 
hibits itself in as many forms as ‘old Proteus’ and his three 
daughters. 

Preternatural abstinence from food, the seeing of miraculous 
visions, the appearance of the stigmata, and the utterance of cabalistic 
and prophetic words, are all manifestations of hysteria common in the 
middle ages; and all of them, except the appearance of the stigmata, 
are to be witnessed in India at the present day by those who interest 
themselves in the social condition of the people. Those who are sus- 
ceptible of these manifestations are liable to have them intensified by 
mingling with others similarly afflicted. The sympathy of numbers 
develops the malady. Convulsive fits are common with them, bearing 
a striking resemblance to epilepsy. They constitute the great 
majority of the cataleptic, or sleep-walkers, and no doubt many self- 
deceived mediums are of the same category. Some, of course, are 
impostors, who make a trade of imposing upon the credulity of the 
ignorant, but many are themselves deceived. 

In hysteria there is always a preternatural excitability of the 
nervous system, and its manifestations appear to be the effects of re- 
pressed or exaggerated emotion. In complicated forms of society, 
emotions alone are no sufficient guides of conduct, but the ruder the 
condition, and the more uncultivated the people, the greater the force 
of these emotions; and the more unrestricted their manifestations. 
The will acquires, by training, control over the emotions, and is 
enabled, by practice and habit, to direct them into fresh channels, 
where they may be used up, as it were, or exhausted harmlessly. If 
this power has not been acquired, still the will may cause the emotion 
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to be restrained, concealed, pent up. If the nervous energy excited 
js aot directed into new channels, it is apt to be discharged irregularly, 
like an electric shock, so as to weaken or dissolve the tie by which 
the centres of activity of the nervous system are united into a har- 
monious whole. 

Thus it often happens that there is morbid exaltation of some one 
sense, of sight or hearing, for instance, at the expense of absolute“un- 
consciousness of all other sensation. The function of respiration may 
be suspended, combined motive power may be paralysed, so as to pre- 
yent walking or running. All is irregular and abnormal. The mere 
influence of expectant attention, the anticipation of a hysterical attack 
is often sufficient to bring it on. Persons obliged to look fixedly at 
a small object held in the hand will often lose consciousness to all 

impressions save those of hearing. They believe all that is said to 
them. They feel and realise everything said with marvellous em- 
phasis and energy. Hence the phenomena of electro-biology. If they 
are told they are cold, they will begin to shiver. If they are jtold 
it is very hot, they will try and divest themselves of superfluous 
clothing. 

Attacks of convulsions, total or partial loss of sensation, hallucina- 
tions or delirium are all hysterical manifestations common, according 
to M. Richet, when several hysterical people are brought together. 
And so it is in schools. One hysterical patient will produce many. In 
the severer attacks, there is first ordinary epilepsy, falling, loss of 
consciousness, lividity of the face, distortion of the features, flexion 
of the arms, clenching of the fists, and convulsive tremors. This first 
period usually ends in sleep or stupor, of uncertain duration. It is 
followed in the second stage by extravagant contortions, shrieking, 
barking, the execution of strange grimaces. In the third period, 
there are hallucinations, consciousness is no longer suspended, the 
hallucinations are sometimes pleasurable, but, more frequently, fright- 
ful. The features and figure assume the expression and attitude.of 
the dominant emotion, and this with a fidelity which actors might 
envy, and artists study. 

It is useless to reason with the subjects of these attacks. They 
are utterly untruthful, take a pleasure in deceiving, are often shame- 
less, burst into causeless laughter, or uncalled-for tears. They are 
quick in catching the smallest suggestion from without, but, though 
extravagant and wild, they never travel beyond the region of their 
own knowledge, belief, or superstition. 

These are precisely the exhibitions of irregular emotions on 
diseased minds, which in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
were believed in Europe to result from Satanic or demoniacal posses- 
sion, witchcraft, and such like. And so they are still regarded in 
India. Nor can we expect to see these foul superstitions eradicated 
till education has become more general. 
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In conversation with an intelligent Talukdar, Abd-ul-Kurim by 
name, when I was a magistrate in Oudh, I learned that this Satanic 
or demoniacal possession was commonly believed in, not only by the 
peasantry of Hindustan proper, but also by the higher classes, the 
nobility and landed proprietors. 

‘Amongst my own cultivators,’ said he, ‘is an Abii, whose wife 
was thus afflicted a few years ago. But the devil was driven out of 
her, and she is now well. She was barren before. She has children 
now.’ 

I was naturally anxious to see this case, and took an early oppor- 

tunity of visiting the village in which the woman and her husband 
lived. Gunganarain Naigy, the husband, had little to distinguish 
him from hundreds of other cultivators who lived around. He was 
evidently pleased to be the object of attention on the part of the 
Sahib. ‘ 
‘Yes,’ said he, ‘ protector of the poor! it is quite true. My wife 
was possessed by a devil fora long time. It was about the time 
that her father and mother died, six years ago, that I first observed 
it. She was bewitched’ by an old fiend that lived in that cottage 
over there, a wicked old hag, who died when the devil was driven 
out of my wife.’ 

I saw the wife, a well-formed, active, intelligent woman, with 
large lustrous black eyes. When her father and mother died she 
sank into melancholy. She had no children. Then it was that she 
became possessed. Nor she nor her husband had any doubt of the 
fact. She became morbid, sullen, taciturn. At length her disease 
culminated in dumbness. She would not speak, nay, she avers that she 
could not, and all believed this to be a fact. Gunganarain Naigy 
was wretched. The village sages held meetings about his case, and 
gave their advice, but all to no purpose. 

‘I was near going mad myself,’ said he, describing that time to 
me. ‘Iwas poor. I could not afford another wife, and I had no 
children. What was Ito do? At length I heard of the Doorgah 
(or shrine of the saint) at Ghouspore. The Talukdar, my master, 
good Abd-ul-Kurim, knew my wife and pitied us. He let me go, 
and gave me a fee for the priests. I took my wife with me, sullen, 
stolid, dumb, taking no interest in anything, devil-possessed. I 
brought her back sound in health, cured of the disease, in her right 
mind, talking intelligently.’ 

I was naturally anxious to know how this had been accomplished. 
All agreed—for I conversed with several of the villagers on the sub- 
ject—that when Gunganarain Naigy took his wife Melata to Ghous- 
pore, she was a well-formed, strong, attractive young woman, but 
sullen and dumb, taking no interest in anything. Possession by an 
evil spirit was plain to allof them; and the old hag, her enemy, who 
lived opposite to her, was accused as the cause. 
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Arrived at Ghouspore and admitted to the court-yard of the 
Doorgah, Gunganarain told me an ojah, or exorcist, began to operate 
on Mel&ta, but on the first day all in vain. Gunganarain Naigy 
was present, and saw it all. She was exorcised and beaten, questioned, 
addressed with words of enchantment, beaten again, but all in vain. 
Next day severer measures were taken. Exorcism, at first, in vain. 

‘ By the ojah’s command,’ said Gunganarain, ‘I tied her hands 
behind her. I tied her feet. Cotton wicks steeped in oil were pre- 
pared. They were lighted, and stuffed up her nostrils, and into her 
ears.” 

‘What fearful cruelty!’ said I. 

‘Yes; but it cured her. It drove out the devil. She shrieked 
and spoke. She was convulsed, and became insensible. She is well 
now, said the ojah; the devil has left her—and it was true. In three 
days she returned with me, and the old hag died: and she has been 
well ‘ever since, and is now the mother of children. The darkness of 
hell was in our house before; now we have the light of heaven.’ 
And all the villagers confirmed this—none more readily than Melata 
herself. 

And now to turn to Ghouspore and the Doorgah. 

About four hundred years ago an ancestor of one of the priests 
attendant at the shrine of Ghouspore in the district of Jounpore, 
Sayud Umur by name, had a great reputation for sanctity. He had 
been to Mecca, had visited the usual holy places in the grand pil- 
grimage of Moslemism. In the course of his pilgrimage his own 
peculiar saint, Ghousul Arim, had appeared to him, ordering him to 
take a stone from the saint’s tomb at Bagdad, and over it to 
erect a shrine in his own country, which should be endowed with 
miraculous virtues. It was at Ghouspore that Sayud Umur erected 
the shrine. A merchant, who owed his fortune, as he believed, to 
the favour of Ghousul Arim, subsequently enriched it with elaborate 
work, and erected substantial walls round it. Every year since, on 
the anniversary of the completion of the shrine, a fair or méla is 
held, in which evil spirits are plentifully cast out. No one can tell 
whether Ghousul Arim himself, or his devout adorer, Sayud Umur, was 
acaster out of devils, but certain it is that from all the country round, 
during the month of September, all those possessed in this way, whose 
friends can afford it and feel interest enough in them to do it, are 
collected at this great méla; and marvellous is the result. 

There are, of course, connected with the shrine professional ex- 
orcists, called ojahs, who make it their business to attend to those cases 
in which the relatives or friends are willing to pay liberally for their 
services. They have their own method of procedure; but violence 
and the infliction of pain to cast out the devils are the most common. 
When the cure is not effected almost immediately, the devil is said 
to be vicious and obstinate. Then severe beating is resorted to ; 
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and, in some instances, cotton wicks soaked in oil, and lighted, are 
stuffed up the nostrils, &c. 

The Doorgah, or shrine, at which the fair is held, is outside the 
village. The demoniacs are collected in the court-yard attached 
to it; and in front of this court-yard is a raised platform, on which 
stands the officiating priest. He receives a present, in the first 
instance, from the friends of the demoniacs admitted into the court- 
yard— women for the most part. None are admitted without some 
fee, although the amount varies with the ability of the friends—from 
a pice to a gold mohur; that is, from a farthing to thirty-two 
shillings. This constitutes the larger portion of the revenue of the 
Doorgah, and is quite distinct from the professional fees paid to the 
ojah or exorcist. A miraculous influence is supposed to pervade the 
court-yard at the period of the méla, and hence the anxiety of the 
friends to have their afflicted relatives admitted to the holy precincts. 
Each particular ojah must be feed before he will undertake his incan- 
tation, and his fees are determined, as to their amount, by the ability 
of the friends of the sufferer. 

It is a pitiable sight to see that mass of afflicted humanity 
collected in the court-yard; old men and old women, young men 
and young women, youths and maidens, even little children, too, are 
there. But the women are vastly more numerous than the men, 
usually three times as many. Some of them are fixed and immovable 
in gaze, taking no interest in anything around them, their eyes set 
in a glazed stare, without intelligence or change. They will gaze at 
a portion of the building, or at some distant object, as if entranced. 
Others are violent and noisy, screaming, howling, hooting, or hissing, 
or imprecating terribly by all their gods; some, in the madness of 
maniacal aberration, tearing their hair, beating their breasts, crying, 
kneeling on the ground, bowing their heads with monotonous itera- 
tion, sometimes with extraordinary swiftness. Some are tied with 
ropes, they will not allow any clothing to remain on them if not 
restrained, whilst others are dangerous in their phrenzy. 

Idiots, maniacs, and hysterical patients are all mixed together in 
this terrible court-yard, and it is a fearful scene. A ceaseless beating 
of gongs is kept up, bells are frantically rung. The ojahs, or 
exorcists, seem to delight in making it as terrible as possible. The 
whole place resounds with the shrieks of the supposed demoniacs, 
and the prayers or objurgations of their friends and attendants. In 
such a scene it is no wonder if the simple spectators become possessed. 
The nerves are abnormally acted upon. Women lose their modesty. 
Men become furies. 

‘During the méla that has recently taken place at Ghouspore,’ 
writes an intelligent correspondent of the Pioneer, ‘a very pretty 
and interesting looking young woman was kneeling by the side of 
her husband. He was duly instructed by an ajah, or exorcist. He 
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grasped her firmly with one hand by the hair; in the other hand he 
held a stout stick. Under the instructions he received he forced her 
head down, in repeated bowings, almost to the earth. After every 
third or fourth obeisance, he asked a question at the suggestion of 
the ojah. If the answer was satisfactory he said, ‘ good, good.’ If 
otherwise, he beat her unmercifully with the stick. It was supposed 
to be an obstinate devil, and could be removed only by beating. 
But some of the poor wretches operated upon were simply idiots.’ 

A woman named Sidooe had two brothers-in-law, Kublass and 
Jugroo. Kublass had a child ill with spleen. He sent for a wise 
man, or soothsayer, named Jerbundhun, to prescribe for the child. 
Jerbundhun pronounced the child to be possessed of a devil, with 
which Sidooe, the aunt, who was also a widow, had bewitched it. 
Sidooe was asked to withdraw the demon. She protested her inno- 
cence and ignorance, but, as Kublass was importunate with her, she 
naturally felt indignant, and took out of his hands the management 
of her property, and gave it to his brother Jugroo. The child of 
Kublass became worse. Jerbundhun, the mischief-maker, was again 
called in. What the nature of his secret conference with Kublass 
was, may be inferred from the fact that Sidooe and Jugroo both died 
soon after. The police heard of the suspicious circumstances attend- 
ing their death, and a trial ensued. But there was no proof against 
either of the prisoners, and they were acquitted. Yet there can be 
little doubt that they compassed the deaths, both of the widow and 
the brother, probably by poison. So baneful is this superstition 
about evil spirits! Nor did the deaths of Sidooe and Jugroo save 
the child of Kublass, for it died too. 

The educated Bengali is more than a match for the pretended 
exorcist and the ignorant priest of the Ghouspore Doorgah. The 
educated Bengali is the Athenian of India. Although often defi- 
cient in physical stamina, he is almost invariably intellectually 
acute. 

Ghouspore is north-east of Benares, and an intelligent member of 
the household of the Maharajah of Benares, Sanut Kumara by name, 
who had been educated at the College, happening to be in the neigh- 
bourhood, got into conversation with one of the ojahs attached to the 
Doorgah. Sanut Kuméra did not believe the professions of the ejah, 
or his wonderful tales of Demon exorcism, but, professing credulity, 
he told him one of his servants was mysteriously afflicted, and pro- 
mised to bring him to the Doorgah. When the servant was brought, 
the ojah, after a hasty examination, declared that he was afflicted 
with a devil, and offered to cure him. A day was fixed for the 
encounter with the demon, and, in the meantime, a certain diet and 
regimen were prescribed for the sufferer, a poor and meagre diet. 

On the appointed day the servant appeared before the exorcist, 
dumb and stolid as before, apparently senseless. Evidently a very 
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obstinate devil had got hold of him. The ojah demanded his fee of 
twelve rupees before operating. The amount was paid. Then the 
ojah commenced his incantations, which were apparently useless. 
Failing by words, the ojah began to have recourse to blows. These 
the unruly patient resented. The ojah called on Sanut Kumara to 
help him in binding the unhappy possessed, so that he might 
operate on him without hindrance. Sanut Kuméra demurred at 
first, but at length consented, in order that the ojah might treat him 
completely at his ease. Sanut Kumara pretended to comply, but so 
inefficiently was the athletic young man bound, that after a question 
or two had been demanded of him, to which there was no reply, anda 
blow or two struck, he shook off his bonds and seizing the stick from 
the ojah, he belaboured him soundly, Sanut Kumara in vain acting as 
mediator. 

‘ You want to know who was my father,’ said the youth ; ‘take that, 
son of a vile mother! and let honest men alone for the future,’ and, 
so saying, he brought down the stick upon the ojah’s back. Sanut 
Kumara lifted his hands imploringly, beseeching his servant to have 


mercy. 

‘ He wants to know how long the devil has been in me,’ said the 
servant again ; ‘let him discover his own devil first, and cast him out, a 
lying devil, a cheating devil, a robber,’ and with every epithet down 


came a blow. 

*O pray, pray, desist,’ said Sanut Kumara, now raising himself in 
earnest, for he saw that the cries of the ojah were attracting the at- 
tention of the priests and servants of the Doorgah. 

With some difficulty peace was restored, and that. ojah escaped 
from the hands of Sanut Kumara and his servant, a wiser, but a sorer, 
man. He subsequently denounced both master and servant to the 
authorities of the Doorgah, but nothing came of it. 

Both Hindus and Mahommedans resort to the Doorgah at 
Ghouspore, bringing with them their afflicted relatives to be ex- 
orcised—idiots, lunatics, hysterical patients, all are brought, for the 
ignorant villagers class them all in the same category; they are all 
equally possessed with devils, and Ghouspore is the place to have 
the demons cast out. Cures must of course be sometimes effected, 
or the superstition could not survive ; cures doubtless the result of the 
action of pain or unwonted excitement on diseased nerves. Faith in 
Ghouspore, and its efficacy in the cure of those possessed with devils, 
is spread all over the adjoining country. 


W. KniGuton. 








ALEXANDRE DUMAS. 





ALEXANDRE Dumas—the elder and greater bearer of that name—has 
perhaps been more persistently underrated, in England at least, than 
any modern writer of his calibre. There is, so far as I know, only 
one English biography of him in existence ; and this biography seems 
to be devoted to the task of belittling in every possible way the name 
and fame of one of the greatest figures of modern European litera- 
ture. The compiler appears to have believed all the malevolent 
stories collected, exaggerated and invented by a pseudonymous libeller 
and pamphleteer of a past time concerning Dumas. Surely Alfred 
de Musset must have had some such person as this libeller in his 
mind’s eye when, in one of his beautiful dialogues between the Muse 
and the Poet, he introduced these lines of satire addressed to the 
Poet by the Muse. The Muse is urging the Poet, borne down by 
stress of real or fancied grief, to new exertions. ‘Shall we,’ she cries 
to him, ‘ compose some pastoral elegy?’ or 





Shall he of Waterloo recount his deeds 
And tell how many lives his sword mowed down 
Before Death’s angel struck him with his wing 
And crossed his hands upon his iron breast ? 
‘Or on a satire’s gibbet shall we hang 

The thrice-sold name of some pale pamphleteer 
Who, urged by avarice, from his haunts obscure 
Came shivering with envy’s impotence 

To stab at genius and its lofty hopes, 

And bite the laurel that his breath had fouled ?’ 





The thrice-sold name of the pamphleteer who stabbed at Dumas 
as at many others of his great contemporaries was Jacquot. He, 
who was among those who sneered at Dumas for sometimes re- 
minding people that he had a genuine claim to a noble title, 
proved how much he would have liked himself to have such a claim 
by dropping the name of Jacquot and assuming the more brilliant 
designation of Eugéne de Mirecourt, under which title he wrote 
some of the basest, most venomous, and least trustworthy accounts of 
the distinguished writers of his time that it is possible to conceive. 
Jacquot has long been known for what he is worth—and mighty little 
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that is—in France; and his efforts at detraction might have obtained 
scarcely any attention in England but for the unfortunate industry with 
which they have been raked out of their native mire. This has made 
it necessary to refer to them ; but I do not propose now to dwell upon 
this matter further than to say that like most slanders which attain 
some success, Jacquot’s relations are ingenious examples of malicious 
exaggeration and invention built upon one brick of truth. Apart 
from the imputations made in this way upon Dumas’s private cha- 
racter in his literary dealings, his literary works have, it seems to me, 
very seldom been rated at their true merit by English people. One 
great English writer did indeed leave his appreciation of the great 
French writer on record. That was Thackeray; and in this connec- 
tion I cannot do better than refer to a singularly appreciative study 
of Dumas which Mr. Saintsbury published some time ago in the 
Fortnightly Review. Mr. Saintsbury has been dwelling as I have 
dwelt upon the curious notions current about Dumas’s place in litera- 
ture. He finds in what he says is a deservedly popular book of 
reference that Dumas’s ‘ crisp hair and thick lips bear testimony to 
his African origin, a testimony confirmed by the savage voluptuous- 
ness and barbaric taste of his innumerable compositions.’ He finds 
in this book of reference that Dumas’s ‘works are for the most part 
worthless, and for the most part not his own’ (mark the wonderful 
logic of this passage)—and he finds Thackeray’s Roundabout Papers 
‘full of complimentary expressions to Dumas, while On a Peal of 
Bells contains a formal panegyric devoted to the creator of Chicot 
and Dante’s D’Artagnan and Coconnas.’ I have myself lately come 
across just such an account as Mr. Saintsbury quotes, in another and 
an equally popular book of reference. Here Dumas is spoken of as 
the author of many frivolous works, the low moral tone of which 
does not appeal to an English mind. The writer of this last account 
has, however, the grace to add, ‘Dumas also wrote a treatise on 
cookery.’ Mr. Saintsbury in his article quotes a passage from 
Thackeray which bears particularly upon the many invectives levelled 
at Dumas on the ground that he was in the habit of putting his 
name to work which was not executed by himself :— 


‘Of your heroic heroes,’ writes Thackeray, ‘I think our friend Monseigneur 
Athos, Count de la Fére, is my favourite. I have read about him from sunrise to 
sunset with the utmost contentment of mind. He has passed through how many 
volumes? Forty? Fifty? I wish for my part there werea hundred more, and 
would never tire of him rescuing prisoners, punishing ruffians, and running 
scoundrels through the midriff with his most graceful rapier. Ah! Athos, 
Porthos, and Aramis, you are a most magnificent trio. I think I like D’Artagnan 
in his own memoirs best ; I bought him years and years ago, price fivepence, in a 
little parchment-covered, Cologne-printed volume, at a stall in Gray’s Inn Lane. 
Dumas glorifies him, and makes a marshal of him if I remember rightly. The 
original D’Artagnan was a needy adventurer who died in exile very early in 
Louis XIV.’s reign. Did you ever read the Chevalier d'Harmenthal? Did you 
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ever read the Tulipe Noitre—as modest as a story by Miss Edgeworth. I think of 
the prodigal banquets to which this Lucullus of a man has invited me with thanks 
and wonder. To what a series of splendid entertainments he has treated me! Where 
does he find the money for these prodigious feasts ? 

‘They say that all the works bearing Dumas’s name are not written by him. 
Well? does not the chief cook have aides under him? Did not Rubens’s pupils 
paint on his canvasses? I{ad not Lawrence assistants for his back-grounds?’ 





This was what Thackeray thought and wrote. Hundreds of lesser 
writers have decried Dumas as ‘a scene-painter,’ as ‘an arranger of 
other people’s ideas,’ as ‘a literary manufacturer,’ and so on. Most 
of such writers know Dumas only as the author of Monte Cristo, of 
the Three Musketeers, and of other novels which have given delight to 
thousands. There are happily not many writers who with fuller 
knowledge have deliberately kept Dumas’s great qualities out of 
sight and brought forward all the petty qualities which they could 
manage by hook or crook to attribute to him. Let it be noted in 
passing that not one of Dumas’s popular novels is a work to be lightly 
dismissed ; there is not one indeed which does not bear at least in 
some parts of it the easily recognised mark of the master’s genius, 
though no doubt in some the laziness of the master or the inefficiency 
of the pupil is here and there visible. But let it be noted also that 
Dumas did not first make his mark as a writer of novels. Later on 
he became famous all over Europe as the archimage of the style of 
fiction which he introduced in France. In this fiction he gave a 
vivid picture of men and manners; he showed various types of human 
character and human events; every page was alive with gaiety and 
bravery and adventure. The characters lived before the reader’s eye, 
and he was left to draw his own conclusion from their action in the 
stirring events that they took part in. Nowall this is out of fashion, 
and instead of a moving story of wildly splendid deeds and wildly 
intricate plots controlled or thwarted by one master mind, we look 
either for detailed analysis of some character, which, if the analysis is 
carefully made, turns out to be only saved from being commonplace 
by its morbidness, or else for a flippant record of flippant flirtation 
described with a Vesuvian eruption of big and incongruous words. 
But, as has been said, it was not in the realms of now old-fashioned 
fiction that Dumas first distinguished himself. From what seemed a 
hopelessly obscure position he came to the front as the first practical 
representative of the great romantic school on the stage of the great 
classical theatre—the Frangais. His play, Henri III. et sa Cour, 
opened a path for the subsequent battles and triumphs of Victor 
Hugo’s Hernani and all the plays that followed it. Probably no one 
will dispute the fact that in the band of young and ardent writers 
who from 1830 onwards worked for and created a salutary revolution 
in, French literature and drama one figure towers supreme over all 
the rest—that of Victor Hugo. And I think few people of literary 
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taste will deny, after studying the story and works of that revolu- 
tionary time, that, viewed from all points, the figure of Dumas comes 
next to that of Victor Hugo. 

The story of the production of Henri III, et sa Cour has many 
points of interest, and Dumas has left two records of it, one in 
his Souvenirs Dramatiques and one in his Mémoires, the ten 
volumes of which have scarcely a dull page, except sometimes when 
they deal with politics. Dumas fancied himself a politician just as 
many people who have gained distinction in one way of life have felt 
themselves to be born for quite a different sort of success. Perhaps 
some excerpts from the shorter of the records may be enough for our 
purpose. 

It may be well to state that Dumas, who came of a distinguished 
and noble family—he had Creole blood in him, and his enemies said 
that he had only a left-handed right at best to the title, which he 
never used, of Marquis de la Pailleterie—it may be well to state 
that when he first devoted himself successfully to dramatic work he 
was a clerk in a public office at an extremely modest salary, and 
enduring a more than fair share of the insolence of office from his 


superiors. Under these trying circumstances he betook himself to 


the task, more congenial to him than office-work, of writing plays, 
and the first play he wrote belonged to the Romantic School. This 


school, it must be remembered, had at this time, that is before 1830, 
no recognised position. The classicists, the people who believed 
that the narrowing of great men’s talents to aservile imitation of the 
Greek drama was the Alpha and Omega of art, were still com- 
pletely or almost completely in the ascendant. At any rate they 
were strong enough to bar the door of the stage against their rising 
opponents. Dumas, however, had his own ideas, and he has recorded 
these ideas in an eloquent passage. A company of English actors, 
including players of such different calibre as Charles Kemble and 
Liston, came over to Paris in 1828, and Dumas practised the economy, 
which later in his life he exchanged for extravagance, in order to see 


their performances. 


‘They announced Hamlet, he writes. ‘The only Hamlet I knew was the 
Hamlet of Ducis, and I saw the Hamlet of Shakespeare. Then I found what I 
had longed for. I found actors who forgot themselves in their parts. I found 
art giving life to invention. I found on the stage human beings in all their 
grandeur and all their weakness, instead of those heroes of our classical drama who 
were so impassive, stilted, and sententious. I read, I devoured the library of foreign 
theatres, and I saw that as in the living world all springs from the sun, so in the 
world of the drama all springs from Shakespeare. I saw that none could be 
compared to him. He had the dramatic power of Corneille, the comic force of 
Moliére, the invention of Calderon, the thought of Goethe, the passion of Schiller. 
I saw in fact that in power of creation Shakespeare came next to God.’ 


This was the impression produced upon Dumas by Shakespeare, 
and this it was that spurred him to see what he could do in the way 
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of opposing such apparently natural art as Shakespeare was a master 
of, to such obviously artificial art as then in various forms possessed 
the French theatre. There are too many who would have us believe 
of the man who could feel and act upon this impression—received in 
spite of all the narrow prejudices which were then rampant—that 
he was at best a second-rate joker and manipulator of manuscripts, 
a boaster without any true courage, a successful playwright without 
any true genius. History tells and will tell, when feeble and 
yenomous attacks are forgotten, a different tale. 

Before Henri III. et sa Cour was accepted and played at the 
Théaitre Frangais, Dumas had offered another piece called Christine, 
which had for its culminating point of interest the murder of Monal- 
deschi by Queen Christina. This piece, after various difficulties 
which Dumas has described in his own inimitable manner, was 
accepted and put into rehearsal. At the first reading of the piece the 
author received an extraordinary compliment in being asked to read 
two of the scenes over again. When the reading was over, Firmin, 
the great actor of the day, Talma’s successor, came to him and told 
him that the committee of decision was much embarrassed. 

‘Why ?’ said Dumas. 

‘Because,’ replied Firmin, ‘the committee really doesn’t know 
whether the piece is classic or romantic.’ 

‘What does that matter?’ said Dumas. ‘Is the piece good or 
bad ?’ 

‘Well!’ answered Firmin, ‘the fact is the committee doesn’t 
know that either.’ 

Finally Firmin took Dumas to visit a certain M. Picard, a fana- 
tical classicist who was supposed by some people in the theatre to 
be an infallible judge. 

When Dumas and Firmin went to him he took snuff with a proud 
air, and received the MS. with an equally proud air, and with various 
depreciatory remarks. A week later Dumas and Firmin went to ask 
for his opinion. 

‘Ah!’ said Picard, with a wicked smile ; ‘I expected you.’ 

‘Well!’ said Firmin. 

‘Well!’ repeated Dumas. 

Picard took up the MS. of the play, and rolled it in his fingers 
with a malevolent joy; then assuming a caressing tone, he said to 
Dumas: ‘ Have you any means of living apart from literature ?’ 

‘T have,’ said Dumas, ‘an official post under the Duc d’Orléans, 
which gives me 1,500 francs a year.’ 

‘Ah! well,’ replied Picard, giving him the MS., ‘go back to your 
office—go back to your office.’ 

This was discouraging enough, but in spite of this and other dis- 
couragements the play was, as has been said, accepted, and actually 
put in rehearsal. A propos of these difficulties, Dumas in his account 
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of his connection with the Théatre Frangais, tells a story of a great 
actor of that day, M. Lafon. Lafon came to him asking for a part 
to be written into the play. The part could not be written in; but 
at the mention of Lafon’s name Dumas goes off in his discursive 
way to tell how there was a certain actor at the Frangais who was 
bad at acting, but uncommonly good at imitating Lafon. One 
evening in the green-room he cut short an imitation on Lafon’s un- 
expected appearance. ‘Ah!’ said Lafon ashe came in, ‘ you all seem 
amused, and I think your imitation of me is the cause of this 
amusement.’ 

‘Oh, M. Lafon !’ 

‘My good soul, I don’t mind; you cannot do better than copy a 
good model !’ 

‘Oh, M. Lafon!’ 

* Well, no denial—let us hear how you do it.’ 

‘ If it must be so,’ said the mimic, and gave his celebrated imita- 
tion with unusual success. Lafon listened most attentively— 
applauded frequently ; and said at the end, ‘ Well, why don’t you act 
as well as that on your own account? You would escape a certain 
amount of hissing if you did!’ 

Unfortunately for Dumas, Mdlle. Mars was then the reigning 
actress at the Théatre Frangais, and the result of her influence goes 
with many later instances to prove that a State theatre is not 
necessarily a perfect affair. Mdlle. Mars was no longer young ; indeed 
she was something like sixty years old, and perhaps for that very 
reason she was petulantly anxious to assert her supremacy. Medile. 
Mars, who was to play the heroine’s part in Christine, was enough 
interested in the play to pay a special visit to the author. She paid 
him many compliments and was bent upon being amiable. What she 
wanted, as she said, was to have a certain passage cut out. The 
passage was this: 

Oh! lorsqu’il est écrit sur le livre du sort 

Qu’un homme vient de naitre au front large, au cceur fort, 
Et que Dieu, sur se front qu'il a pris pour victime, 

A mis du bout du doigt une flamme sublime, 
Au-dessous de ces mots la méme main écrit: 

Tu seras malheureux, si tu n’es pas proscrit ! 

Car a ses premiers pas sur la terre of nous sommes, 
Son regard dédaigneux prend en mépris les hommes. 
Comme il est plus grand qu’eux, il voit avec ennui 
Qu’il faut vers eux descendre, ou les hausser vers lui; 
Alors, dans son sentier profond et solitaire, 

Passant sans se méler aux enfants de la terre, 

Il dit aux vents, aux flots, aux ¢toiles, aux bois 

Les chants de sa grande ame avec sa forte voix. 

La foule entend ces chants, elle crie au délire, 

Et, ne comprenant point, elle se prend a rire 

Mais & pas de géant, sur un pic élevé, 

Aprés de longs efforts, lorsqu’il est arriyé, 
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Reconnaissant sa sphére en ces zones nouvelles, 
Et sentant assez d’air pour ses puissantes ailes, 
Il part majestueux ; et qui le voit d’en bas, 
Qui tente de le suivre et qui ne le peut pas, 

Le voyant 4 ses yeux échapper comme un réve, 
Pense qu'il diminue 4 cause qu'il s’éléve, 

Croit qu'il doit s’arréter ou le perd son adieu, 
Le cherche dans la nuit—il est aux pieds de Dieu ! 


On these fine lines Dumas, whose vanity has always been the point 
most easily assailed and worried to death by his detractors, makes 
what seem to me some curiously modest remarks: ‘I have read 
again, after an interval of twenty-eight or twenty-nine years, these 
yerses. No doubt better have been made, but also far worse have 
been made. When I wrote them I thought them the greatest of 
great achievements, and this was on my part a homage paid half to 
(Corneille, half to Hugo. . . . I was astounded that these verses of all 
others were those that Mdlle. Mars disliked.’ 

Dumas stuck to his verses—Mars stuck to her objection. She 
was not accustomed to be opposed, but she seemed to yield. Garnier, 
the prompter of the Thédtre Francais, when he heard what had 
happened, told Dumas to give up all hope of having his piece played, 
and, to cut a long story short, his prophecy turned out to be true. 
Mars had convenient attacks of nerves, and the piece was put off 
sine die. Dumas, however, with the extraordinary energy which wasa 
chief part of his nature, instead of being discouraged, set to work to 
find another subject, and found one by making a most ingenious 
collocation of passages which he found by chance in Anquetil, in the 
‘Mémoires de L’Estoile, and in Walter Scott’s Abbot; and of this 
collocation came the striking play of Henvi III. et sa Cour, the 
first play, as has been said, of the real Romantic School which made 
its way to the boards of the Théatre Frangais. 

It may be here again noted in passing, that Dumas’ account of 
his difficulties concerning this play shows that the State theatre of 
France has from an author’s point of view few, if any, advantages over 
awell-managed theatre belonging to a private manager in England, 
and it may also be not uninteresting to give some account of what 
this play was. 

The nucleus of the play is a possible and suspected, but not an 
actual intrigue between the Duchess de Guise and St. Mégrin, one of 
the favourites of Henry the Third of France. I wish to mark this 
point, because both in his own day people who knew his writings, 
and now people who do not know his writings, impugn Dumas with 
having demoralised literature—especially the literature of the theatre. 
Let these people deliberately compare any of the stage works of 
Dumas pére, who never posed as a moralist, with any of the stage 
works of Dumas fils, who does pose as a moralist, and let them then 
say which of the two is the more corrupt. 
yx2 
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Of the literary merit of the two writers I can say little, because jt 
appears to me to be a matter beyond argument, but I think jf 
Mademoiselle de Belle-Isle is compared with the Demi-Monde or 
L’Etrangeére, the question will decide itself. 

But to return to Henri III, et sa Cour. The suspected intrigue 
which has been referred to between the Duchess de Guise and §t, 
Mégrin is the kernel of the play, but the political events of the time 
are brought in, and from a dramatic point of view admirably brought 
in, to give it substance and reality. 

In the first act we have an interview between Catherine de Medicis, 
Henry the Third’s mother, and Ruggieri, the great astrologer of the 
time. This takes place in Ruggieri’s retreat. With singular natural- 
ness and striking effect the various characters of the piece and their 
various motives are unfolded to us in this scene. In the course of 
it Catherine de Medicis expounds to Ruggieri why she wishes St. 
Mégrin to be supposed the lover of the Duchess de Guise, and gives 
him weighty reasons for supporting this supposition. The scene is 
throughout striking and exciting, and at the end of it the Duke de 
Guise, who has come on affairs of his own to Ruggieri, finds by a chance 
the handkerchief of his wife the Duchess left in a room which he knows 
St. Mégrin has just quitted. He jumps to a conclusion already art- 
fully suggested, and calls to one of his followers: ‘ Seek out the man 
who stabbed Du Gast,’ another of the King’s favourites. On this the 
curtain falls. 

Of the rest of the play till the last act it may be said briefly that 
the curtain always falls upon a striking situation led up to by the 
taking dialogue of which Dumas had the secret. In his plays, as in 
his novels, he had the art of making people interchange words, some- 
times for two or three pages together, which never seemed forced 
and which are never dull. For political as well as for personal 
motives, St. Mégrin seeks a quarrel with the Duke de Guise, and 
from the political point of view, the only one which he knows of, the 
King approves and gives his sanction to the proposed duel. But 
meanwhile Guise has laid his plans. He compels his wife, whose 
hand he grasps and bruises with his iron gauntlet, to write and pro- 
pose an assignation to St. Mégrin, and the third act closes with the 
Duchess sending this letter to St. Mégrin by the hands of her favour- 
ite page, while the Duke, concealed, watches her to see that she 
sends no word of warning with it. In the fourth act the letter is 
delivered, and the excitement is kept up by its seeming likely that 
St. Mégrin will be detained by orders from the King, and prevented 
from keeping his fatal appointment. In the fifth act, however, he 
goes, following the directions of the letter, to the Duchess’s apart- 
ments ; the doors are shut upon him, and he learns from her that. he 
has come into a trap. There isa scene of much power between them, 
and when escape seems hopeless, a coil of rope is thrown into the 
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window with a note from the Duchess’s page, who has discovered the 
plot, and thinks thus to thwart it. The Duke’s voice is heard at the 
door, the Duchess bars it with the arm which he has already injured, 
while St. Mégrin attaches his rope to the window and descends it. 
When he is out of sight the Duchess gives a cry of joy, ‘ He is saved!’ 
Then the clash of steel and the noise of firing are heard in the street ; 
she rushes to the window followed by the Duke. From the rapid 
yords which they interchange the spectators learn what is passing 
below. St. Mégrin is surrounded, covered with wounds, but he dies 
hard. One of the assassins cries out that he must have a charm 
against steel and lead, and in fact such a charm has been given to 
him by Ruggieri. The Duke leans out and flings down the hand- 
kerchief on the finding of which he has based his mistaken distrust 
of his wife. ‘Eh bien! Serre-lui la gorge avec ce mouchoir,’ he 
cries, ‘la rnort lui sera plus douce; il est aux armes de la Duchesse 
de Guise !” 

The play, which was produced when Dumas was only twenty-six 
years old, had an immense success, and, as has been said, it opened 
the way for those other plays with which the Romantic School fought 
and conquered the Classical School. The first and fiercest pitched 
battle between the two took place on the production of Victor Hugo's 
Hernani. Among other vices and crimes of which Dumas has 
been accused by his biographers, it has been often said that his 
literary judgment was warped by the inordinate admiration which he 
had for one writer—M. Alexandre Dumas. Possibly the people who 
have recorded this were thinking of the story, which if not vero is 
len trovato, of the answer made on one occasion by Dumas the son 
to Dumas the father. The young man, it is said, had just brought 
out a successful play, and his father wrote to him as if to a stranger, 
proposing that they should become collaborators. To this the son 
replied that he disliked the system of collaboration, but added, ‘I 
am the more sorry to refuse what you ask me because my sympathies 
are naturally enlisted by the great admiration which you have 
always expressed for my father’s works.’ 

To show, however, how much ground there is for the supposition 
that Dumas was incapable of any generous admiration of a rival, it 
may be mentioned that in one part of his Mémoires he devotes a great 
deal of space to an elaborate panegyric of Victor Hugo cast in the 
form of an answer to a stupid criticism, and that this panegyric was 
written at a time when he was not on good terms with Hugo. 
Moreover, in another part of the same Mémoires, he gives an account 
of how he first received the news of the production of Hugo’s great 
play Marion Delorme. He was leaving Trouville, which was then a 
delightfully quiet little fishing village, and in the diligence with him 
there was one of the contributors to a well-known Paris paper. 
Thinking to please Hugo’s rival, this man told him that the 
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reception of Marion Delorme had been cold, and began to abuse the 
play. Dumas defended it, and quoted a whole scene from it. 
‘What! you know all that by heart!’ said the critic. 
‘As you see, I know all that by heart. I know nearly all the play 
by heart.’ 


‘Ah! how odd!’ 

‘Not at all cdd. I think Marion Delorme one of the finest 
things ever written. I had the MS. in my hands for some time, and 
I have quoted the first scene I can remember to support my opinion 
of its merits.’ 

‘Well, said the critic presently, ‘this is a good joke!’ 

‘ What is a good joke?’ 

‘Your defending Hugo.’ 

‘Why not? I like him and admire him.’ 

‘Un confrére!’ said the critic, in a tone of pity and amazement. 

Dumas goes on to give an admirably appreciative summary of 
the play, speaks again of his immense admiration for it, and sums 
up by writing down what came into his mind after his conversation 
with the critic. ‘Ah! if with my knowledge of the playwright’s 
craft I could only write such poetry as Hugo’s!’ 

No criticism could well be juster. Dumas possessed to perfection 
the one quality which is wanting to Hugo’s splendid dramas, and he 
was as conscious of this as he was of his inferiority, as a poet, to his 
great rival. No playwriters of that time, and very few playwriters 
since, have shown such complete mastery of all the resources of the 
stage as Dumas displayed; and it seems to me that no one who 
devotes a moderate attention to his dramatic works can reasonably 
doubt that in the celebrated quarrel about the play called the Tour 
de Nesle right was on the side of Dumas. This quarrel is worth 
some attention. The story takes up some four chapters of Dumas’ 
Mémoires; but briefly the main facts were these. Harel, the great 
theatrical manager, had received a play in MS. from a young author 
named Gaillardet. He thought there was capital stuff in it, but as it 
was written it was quite unfitted for stage representation, on account 
of the author’s inexperience. Jules Janin had tried to do something 
with it, and had failed. Harel then came to Dumas, who, according 
to his own account, which I for one believe, entirely remodelled it, 
and made of it one of the most impressive melodramas ever put on 
the stage. He had previously written a somewhat imprudently self- 
effacing letter to the young author, who, instead of being grateful, was 
furious at having, as he said, a collaborator thrust upon him, and 
ended by writing to the papers to assert that he was the sole author 
of the piece. The matter went through all kinds of intricacies into 
which it would be tedious to go; but the last. word which ought to 
be said about it is found in a letter written by Gaillardet in 1861 to 
the manager of the Porte St. Martin theatre. The letter runs thus :— 
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A judgment of the courts in 1832 decreed that the Tow de Nesle should be 
printed and announced under my name alone; and this was done up to the date 
of its being forbidden by the censorship in 1851. 

Now that you are going to put it on the stage again, I give you per- 

mission—nay more, I beg you to join to my name that of Alexandre Dumas my 
collaborator. I wish to prove to him that I have forgotten our old quarrel, and 
that I remember only our later pleasant relations and the great share which his 
incomparable talent had in the success of the Tour de Nesle. 
At the time, however, the quarrel made an immense stir, cul- 
minating in a duel between Dumas and Gaillardet, which Dumas. 
relates in his best manner. One or two touches in the narration are 
intensely characteristic. He begins by saying that as he started for 
the place of the combat Bonnaire, a friend of his, came up to him 
yith an album in his hand. ‘Ah!’ he said, ‘you are going out. 
Are you in a hurry ?’ 

‘Why do you ask ?’ 

‘ Because, if you are not, I should like you so much to write some- 
thing in this album.’ 

‘Well, leave it in my room, and when I come back I will write 
something in it.’ 

‘You can’t now ?’ 

‘No, I am in a hurry to keep an appointment, and would not be 
late for any consideration.’ 

‘Where are you going ?’ 

‘To fight a duel with Gaillardet.’ 

‘Oh, then please write something now. Think how delightful it 
would be for my wife to possess the last lines you ever wrote.’ 

‘Ah!’ said Dumas, ‘you are right. I will not deprive Mdme. 
Bonnaire of that pleasure,’ and so saying he went back and wrote a 
few lines in the album. 

Then, when they were on the ground, Bixio, a friend of Dumas, 
who was a doctor, said to him, ‘ Shail you hit him ?’ 

‘TI don’t know,’ said Dumas. 

‘Try to.’ 

‘I shall certainly try ; but do you dislike him ?’ 

‘Not at all, I don’t know him.’ 

‘Then why so anxious ?’ 

‘Well, have you read Mérimée’s Etruscan Vase ?’ 

‘ Yes.’ 

‘Then don’t you remember that he says every man killed by a 
bullet turns round before he drops? I want to see if it’s true.’ 

He had no opportunity of seeing on this occasion, for the duel 
was fortunately harmless; but the pendant to this odd story is that 
Bixio himself was shot some years afterwards at a Paris barricade 
—shot to death—and as he fell, turning, he cried, ‘ Ah! one does 


turn then!’ 
Dumas was quite unable to resist embellishing any story which 
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he told with things of this kind; and it is no doubt his marvellous 
fertility of inventing light dialogue which gives a never-fading charm 
to his. stories and sketches. Oddly enough it was by a mere chance 
that he discovered himself to be capable of light writing. In a pas- 
sage of his Mémoires he tells us with his charming naiveté that in 
his earlier years, in the days of his first successful drama, he used to 
pose as a melancholy genius, after the then prevalent fashion set 
by Lord Byron. One day he wrote a letter of introduction or recom- 
mendation for a friend of his, who on reading it said with surprise, 
‘Why, you have wit !’ 

He certainly had wit, both for himself and for the dashing and 
delightfully impossible characters of his romances. There are plenty 
of stories which illustrate his readiness in conversation. Before telling 
one of the best of these it is necessary to remember that Pierre 
Corneille, the great dramatist, had a younger brother named Thomas, 
who had a considerable talent which was completely overshadowed 
by the greater genius of his brother. There was also in the height 
of Dumas success another playwright—no relation of his—who 
hore the name of Dumas. This writer produced a play which is 
forgotten now, but which on the night of its production had enough 
success to intoxicate the author with joy. After the curtain had 
fallen the obscure Dumas came into the box of the great Dumas and 
said, ‘Ah! after to-night people will talk of the two Dumas as they 
talk of the two Corneilles!’ ‘Ah!’ said the great man, looking at 
him from head to foot, ‘ adieu, Thomas!’ 

There are also plenty of passages in Dumas’ novels which illus- 
trate the extraordinary ease and fluency with which, whether in 
stirring or comic scenes, he heaped one extravagant detail upon 
another until the reader was lost in admiration at his fertility of 
invention. But it would be very difficult to pick out any such scene 
which would not lose by being separated from its surroundings. We 
can, however, find a tolerably good instance in a story founded no 
doubt on fact, and equally no doubt dressed up by him, which he 
tells & propos of George Sand’s vlay Frangois le Champi. 

It begins at a supper given ‘ust after Francois le Champi had 
been produced in Paris with complete success. George Sand was 
far away at her country house at Nohant. The actors and their 
. friends wondered how the good news could be conveyed to George 
Sand. There was no telegraph, and it was too late to post a 
letter. Paul Bocage, nephew of the great actor, offered to convey 
the news himself. 

‘How will you get there?’ said his uncle. ‘By rail. There 
must be some night train to Chiteau-Roux.’ 

*I believe,’ said a voice, ‘there is one at about four in the 
morning.’ 
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‘I must start at once, then,’ said Paul. ‘ Have you any money, 


uncle ?’ 

The uncle emptied his pockets, and produced 103 francs, armed 
with which Paul set out. 

It was impossible to get a cab; the pavement was covered with 
frozen rain, and heavy snow was falling. Paul had nothing to 
protect him against the weather but a light overcoat. He ran, 
slipping constantly, to the Orleans Station. 

There was just such a sharp breeze as made Hamlet say ‘ The air 
bites shrewdly,’ but Hamlet had a cloak to keep him warm, and a 
friend to console him. Paul had neither. He arrived bitterly cold 
at the station at four o’clock. There was no sign of a train. He 
knocked furiously at a little tavern door. The tavern-keeper came 
down grumbling, and asked what he wanted. Paul reflected that if 
he asked what he really wanted to know—when there was a train— 
and called for what he really wanted to have, a fire to warm himself, 
the tavern-keeper would grumble still more. He asked then for 
an omelette and a glass of rum. He calculated that to make an 
omelette it was neceszary to light a fire, and that while the omelette 
was being made he could ask about the trains. There was no train 
till six, so he had plenty of time to warm himself. He had just had 
supper, and had no intention of eating his omelette; but he was 
very cold, and had every intention of drinking his rum. The tavern- 
keeper thought he had asked for an omelette aw rhum, and presented 
him accordingly with an omelette swimming in blazing spirit—a 
sort of Delos floating on a sea of flame. This was not what Bocage 
wanted at all. He called for his glass of rum. It was not to be had. 
All the rum in the house had been devoted to his omelette. He 
emptied the blazing spirit into a glass and swallowed it straight off, 
thinking that the hotter it was the better it would warm him. In 
five minutes he was so warm that he walked about mopping his 
forehead. But for economy’s sake he was obliged to travel third- 
class, and was very soon frozen again. A nurse whom he met in the 
carriage gave him half of her flask full of brandy. At six o’clock he 
arrived shivering again ut Chiteau-Roux. It was colder than ever, 
and he had eight leagues to go to Nohant. With infinite difficulty, 
having got hold of a friend of his who lived in Chateau-Roux, he 
procured a kind of country vehicle to take him. He had no time 
to make a regular meal, so he devoured some bread, and asked his 
friend what kind of thing he had better drink. 

‘A glass of rum,’ said the friend. 

*I swallowed a plateful this morning.’ 

‘A glass of brandy, then.’ 

‘I drank half a flask in the train.’ 

‘A glass of kirsch then.’ 

* Not a bad idea,’ said Paul, and drank his kirsch and started. 
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They had a horrible journey—once he had to drag his driver and 
the horse out of a snowdrift, and they did not get to George Sand’s 
house till three in the morning. The house was shut up and dark, 
The driver cursed, a dog barked, and Paul rang the bell furiously. 
Amid this Babel of noises a light at length appeared. Paul wanted 
to let go the bell; but the bell did not want to let go Paul. His 
hand was frozen to it, and he had to sacrifice some of his skin. 

An old woman appeared at the gate and said, ‘ Who are you?’ 

‘A friend of Madame Sand.’ 

‘Where do you come from ?’ 

¢ Paris.’ 

‘You think we shall wake up Madame at this time of night ?’ 

‘I don’t want you to.’ 

‘ What do you want, then?’ 

‘I want you to open the gate.’ 

‘ And supposing I do open it ?’ 

‘Then you will take me to a room, the horse to the stable, and 
the driver to the kitchen.’ 

‘You think that is how things will be done?’ 

‘ That is how I should like them to be done.’ 

‘ Well, wait here, and I'll send some one to talk to you.’ 

She went away, and in ten minutes came back with a strong man 
and a bludgeon. The man kept guard over Paul while the horse 
and cart went in, and then led the way to the house. Paul was so 
cold that if a sword had been thrust through his body it would have 
come out colder than it went in. The man took him to an ante- 
room lighted by a candle standing on the ground. ‘Stay here,’ said 
the man. 

‘You are going to tell Maurice that I am here, I suppose,’ said 
Paul. 

‘IT am going,’ said the man threateningly, ‘ to send some one who 
will talk to you.’ 

Paul knelt down and tried to warm himself at the candle. While 
he was doing this he heard footsteps—looked up—and saw the devil, 
in his traditional costume of red and black. He began to wonder 
what had befallen him. 

‘What do you want ?’ said the devil. 

*To see Madame Sand.’ 

‘I am not Madame Sand.’ 

*So I see,’ said Paul. 

‘ What do you want with Madame Sand ?’ 

‘To give her a message.’ 

‘ What is it?’ 

‘I will tell her to-morrow.” 

‘If, said the devil, ‘you are in no greater hurry than that, you 
need hardly have come here at three o’clock in the morning.’ 
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‘I am in a hurry, but what I have to say to Madame Sand 
regards herself alone. You I do not know.’ 

‘Nor I you,’ said the devil, and turning on his heel disappeared. 

Paul wondered whether the rum, the brandy, and the kirsch had 
made him drunk. No—he felt perfectly sober, and could only 
suppose that his driver, instead of taking him to. Madame Sand’s, 
had taken him to quite a different place. 

The man with the bludgeon now came back, and said to Paul, 
‘Follow me.’ 

He then led him into an extraordinary room, about twenty-five 
feet long and four feet wide. On one side of it were an immense 
looking-glass and a vast number of candles. The other was hung 
with tapestry. Paul knew that there was no such room in Madame 
Sand’s house. However, all he could do was to make the best of 
things. He caught sight of himself in the glass, and found his 
moustache and beard a mass of icicles. While he was trying to 
disentangle them, the tapestry suddenly disappeared, and he saw 
reflected in the glass a charming landscape, with a summer-house 
occupied by various persons in medixval costume—among them the 
devil whom he had just seen and a student draped in black. The 
student advanced, and cried, ‘ Ha! Senor Pablo! is it thou?’ 

‘Ah!’ cried Paul, ‘ it’s Madame Sand.’ 

Then, in spite of his bewilderment, he began to tell her his news, 
but she stopped him by saying, ‘ No—no—I’ll hear all that after- 
wards. At present you are greatly wanted here.’ 

‘ How so ?’ 
‘We have no alcade.’ 


‘No alcade ?’ 
‘Isabella’s father. Witheut a father to give his consent there 


can be no fifth act. Go and dress at once; and remember that 
your daughter has run away with a young student—-you pursue them 
—you catch them, and are at the point of killing the student, when 
Mascarille so touches your heart by his prayers that you relent.’ 

‘ But I wanted to tell you P 

‘Make haste—go and dress—catch the fugitives first—pardon 
them afterwards—and then, if you like, tell me your news.’ 

‘But what in heaven’s name are you doing ?’ 

‘ Acting a play.’ 

‘ Without an audience ?’ 

‘ Of course—we act for ourselves.’ 

‘ But you can’t see yourselves ?’ 

‘Yes we can—in the looking-glass.’ 

‘Oh! I see,’ said Paul, who was immediately hurried off to the 
wardrobe, and given his choice of costumes. He was still shivering, 
and he put on a Polish dress with heavy furs. 
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‘What are you doing?’ said one of the company; ‘ you mustn’t 
wear a Polish dress.’ 

‘Oh, yes,’ said Paul, ‘it’s quite simple. The fugitives have fled 
to Poland, and, so as to be unobserved, I have assumed the dress of 
the country. It makes the situation more natural.’ Paul pursued 
and pardoned his fugitives, and tried again to give George Sand his 
news, but was again stopped, and it was not until they were at 
supper that she said, ‘ Now for your news, Paul !’ 

He replied by raising his glass and saying, ‘To the hundredth 
night of Frangois le Champi, which was produced yesterday with 
immense success !’ 

The band of writers who in the 1830 period formed the nucleus 
of the Romantic School, delighted in practical jokes of the wildest 
and generally the most harmless kind. There was one of them who 
gravely dragged a live lobster, which he said he had tamed, through 
the streets of Paris at his heels. It was painted red, so as to look, 
as they said, more natural, and was harnessed with a blue ribbon. 
Two others of the band, Rousseau and Romieu, are hardly known, 
even by name, except to people who have made a special study ot 
the time. Rousseau it was who helped Dumas to get his first piece 
—a little faree—put on the stage, and he was a man who had con- 
siderable talent. Unfortunately he had also a considerable habit of 
getting drunk. He and Romieu were a kind of Damon and Pinthias, 
but Romieu managed at least to appear sober, and was rewarded by 
being made prefect of some country place. Rousseau, when he 
heard of this, immediately concluded that he would be made Romieu’s 
secretary, and enjoy a comfortable sinecure. When he stated this 
idea to his friend, Romieu replied that he didn’t know if he had 
power to appoint a secretary. Would Rousseau come back in a day 
or two? He came back, and Romieu said gravely, ‘I have been 
making inquiries.’ 

* About what ?’ 

‘About you. They tell me that you drink. I cannot take you 
with me.’ 

This story may possibly be an invention of Dumas’; but one 
which he tells of one of Rousseau’s jokes bears the stamp of truth. 
Rousseau went into a grocer’s shop and said, ‘ Have you any eight 
candles ?’ 

‘Yes, sir—we sell a good many of them. You see there are 
more poor people than rich in the world.’ 

‘Ah!’ said Rousseau, ‘I see you are more than a grocer—you 
are an observer.’ 

‘Oh, sir!’ said the grocer, flattered, ‘then you want, sir 

‘ An eight candle, please.’ 

* Only one, sir ?’ 

‘One to begin with—I’ll see about more afterwards.’ 
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The candle was produced, and Rousseau said, ‘ Will you kindly 
cut it in two?’ This was done, and he then said, ‘ Now would you 
kindly cut the two halves into four ?’ 

‘Into four, sir 7’ 

‘Yes—for my purpose I want eight small pieces of candle.’ 

‘ There they are, sir.’ 

‘One moment ; would you kindly make a wick to each piece? 
And now can you oblige me with a match?’ 

This being done, Rousseau stuck the eight pieces in a line on the 
counter and lighted them. 

‘May I ask what you are doing ?’ said the grocer. 

‘Oh!’ said Rousseau, ‘ it’s a joke.’ 

‘A joke?’ 

‘ Yes—and having made it I wish you good day.’ 

As he left the shop the grocer ran after him crying, ‘ But you 
haven’t paid me for the candle!’ 

‘If I did,’ replied Rousseau, ‘ where would be the joke ?’ 

Dumas excelled in telling and embellishing stories of this kind ; 
and readers of the Three Musketeers will remember many passages in 
which the heroes of that immortal work are concerned in equally childish 
escapades. It may be noted in passing that amongst the accusations 
brought against Dumas by his detractors is one to the effect that the 
whole of the Three Musketeers was written by somebody else. It need 
hardly be said that the notion is on the face of it absurd, and 
carries with it its own condemnation. But if Dumas excelled in 
light dialogue and in the description of wild adventure, there are 
on the other hand few writers who can touch him in scenes of 
dramatic passion. There are to my mind few finer things in fiction 
than the scenes in the sequel to the Three Musketeers—Twenty ik 
Years Later it is called—which deal with the trial and execution of 
Charles I. However sure we may feel that they are not true to 
history, while we read we are compelled to believe in them, and 
to follow them with breathless interest. And that, after all, has 
something to say to the question of art, whether in a novelist, a 
painter, or an actor. I remember a conversation between the 
greatest living French tragedian and an English critic concerning 
the performance of Hamlet by the greatest living English tragedian. 
The critic pointed out this and that defect which he had discovered 
in the Englishman’s rendering. M. Mounet-Sully heard him out 
and replied, ‘It may be all as you say, but what does that matter ? 
I can only tell you that Mr. Irving moved me as no other actor has 
moved me—and that is all I care about.’ There is, it seems to me, in 
this speech a great truth, to be accepted of course, like most genera- 
lities, with certain reservations. If no fault were to be found with 
any performance which stirs our feelings, the occupation of criticism 
would be gone. The crudest means might be employed to harrow 
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up the emotions and might pass for exquisite art. But when 
a true and artistic effort is made to move us, and succeeds in moving 
us, then surely—though we need not be blind to the short-comings of 
the attempt—it is better to dwell more on its successful than on 
its insufficient results. This, it seems to me, is much the case with 
Dumas pére. We have seen that he has been constantly accused of 
immoral writing, but it is not too much to say that not one of his 
books could be the cause of immorality to any reasonable grown-up 
person. As to whether Dumas succeeded in moving his readers, that of 
course must be a matter of individual opinion and experience. We 
live in a free country, and no one is forced to admire or like Dumas’ 
writing. But those who do not are, I think, deprived of a considerable 
pleasure. As to the literary sins which have been before referred to, 
it may not be amiss to say a few words about them. 

Dumas was born in 1802 at Villers-Cotterets,a small country town 
between Paris and Rheims, and he died in 1870. Consequently, as 
he himself would have said, he lived for sixty-eight years. He began 
writing when he was between twenty and thirty, and in the course of 
his life he produced rather more than three hundred romances and 
eighty dramas, besides ephemeral articles. One of his detractors 
went through an elaborate calculation to prove that no one man 
could have written every word that appeared with Dumas’ name 
attached to it. It would be absurd to argue that he did write every 
such word, and his admirers would perhaps be sorry to think, from a 
literary point of view, that he was the author of everything that was 
put forth under his name. The third volume of Les Quarante-Cing, 
for instance, is most obviously by an alien hand. From a moral 
point of view it is not perhaps desirable to defend the practice of 
adopting other people’s work as one’s own. Only let it be observed 
that the work which Dumas did so adopt is never equal to his own, 
and can be recognised as not being his own just as the pupils’ work in 
what are called the studio-pictures of the old masters can be recog- 
nised. 

As to his being merely an arranger of other people’s ideas, that 
is a charge which might as easily and as justly be brought against 
many writers of genius and fame. He never concealed the sources 
of his inspiration; he has recorded how his first successful drama 
was founded on a passage in an old French chronicler and on a 
chapter in Walter Scott. Is there anything more disgraceful in thus 
putting two and two together than in Shakespeare’s going for his 
plots to Holinshed? If taking suggestions from history and fiction 
is criminal, then almost every writer of mark is worthy of the hulks. 
But the fact is that the meanest reptile, if it has a sting, is capable 
of doing damage out of all proportion to its apparent power. The 
artfully concocted slanders of Jacquot—self-styled De Mirecourt— 
have left their mark. They have been eagerly seized on by all the 
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tribe of writers to whose nature the key-note is envy; and they have 
spread so far that unhappily one cannot say of them what Pierre 
Clément said of a libellous pamphlet on Colbert, published just after 
the great minister’s death, ‘ History takes no notice of these anony- 
mous insults.’ All one can do is to raise up one’s voice against 
them. 

To sum up, Dumas was born, as has been said, in 1802, and died 
in 1870. When as a very young man he occupied a somewhat 
dreary position as a clerk ina public office, he was fired by a noble 
ambition which. first assumed a definite shape under the influence of 
Shakespeare. He rose—and quickly—to the very height of success. 
It was his fault that he bore himself with less dignity after than 
before he had attained success, and that he adopted the system of 
unacknowledged collaboration. But even if the greater part of the 
charges brought against him in this respect were admitted, it would 
still be seen that his industry was no less extraordinary than his 
imagination. He acquired and kept a position in the first rank as 
a playwriter, as a novelist, and as a writer of that kind of discursive 
essay of which Mr. Sala is in England at the present day the master. 
He had immense wit, not a little poetical feeling, a perfect command 
of dramatic resource, and unflagging gaiety. If his writing is not 
intended for boys and maidens, that is one quality which he has in 
common with such playwriters as, for instance, Shakespeare, Racine, 
and Moliére, and such novelists as Goethe, Fielding, and Le Sage. 
His method was at any rate like that of the playwriter quoted by 
Hamlet, ‘an honest method’—he did not palter, as the modern 
French school of playwriting does, with vice and virtue, keeping 
one foot in the domain of each, and casting a false glamour of 
splendour around corruption. He made immense sums, and un- 
happily spent them more easily than he got them. He was open- 
handed to a fault. He had a childlike vanity and a childlike sim- 
plicity mixed with a curious astuteness. His name, I think, will live, 
and his work be rated at its proper value, long after the efforts of 
his detractors are forgotten. 


Water Hernrizs PoLiock. 
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THE ‘PORTSMOUTH CUSTOM’ 


TueE object of this article is to comply with the request of some 
persons who desire a clear and concise account of the system of 
management on Lord Portsmouth’s (agricultural holdings) estates in 
the county of Wexford. 

Attention has been directed to this system, when at different 
times in Parliament, or in the newspapers, Irish land questions have 
been brought forward. This therefore must be regarded as a supple- 
ment to such occasional notices, rather to explain and throw light 
upon them thaa to enlarge them. 

It would be unwise as it would be fruitless to pretend that any 
system is faultless in itself, or is in all cases certain of success. In 
Ireland there are conscientious landlords, who consult the interests 
of their tenants, and heartily wish for the welfare of those who live 
upon their property. There are tenants in Ireland who do not forget 
what is fair to their landlords, and who appreciate generous treatment 
as keenly as any Englishman can do. There are agents in Ireland 
who have sympathy for the tenant as well as fidelity to the landlord, 
and to pretend that any one system must be adopted by all such 
landlords, tenants, and agents would reasonably appear an act of pre- 
sumption which this sketch of a plan successfully tried for fifty-eight 
years (on an estate in the county of Wexford) must not be supposed 
to meditate. 

The different points of resemblance and dissimilarity from Ulster 
tenant right need not be dwelt upon here, because this system was 
started independently in a county and province where tenant right 
was untried, and is not now the general custom. The mass of the 
population in Wexford consists of Catholics, while there is a con- 
siderable portion among the richer classes of Protestants, members of 
the Irish Church, Presbyterians, Methodists, and Quakers. 

The Portsmouth tenant right was introduced in the year 1822 by 
the late Lord Portsmouth, with the able assistance of Mr. Nicholas 
Ellis, who was at that time agent, and whose thorough acquaintance 
with Irish character and requirements enabled him to co-operate 

with success in the establishment of a new form of administration 
considerably in advance of public opinion. 
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From that time up to the present mutual confidence, respect, and 
kindliness have steadily grown in the relationship between landlord 
and tenant. 

No doubt a large allowance must be made for special advantages. 

The first and greatest is in the person of the resident agent at 
Enniscorthy. He has found it possible while serving faithfully a. 
English landlord to remember that he is an Irishman, and to 
combine in a remarkable degree the Irish qualities of shrewdne-s 
and amiability. 

His willing and intelligent co-operation as a Protestant, with ‘he 
agent, who occasionally visits the estates during the year, an Eng? ish 
Catholic gentleman, has largely increased the sense of union among 
a tenantry of divers creeds, and succeeded in eliminating the differ- 
ences of religious faith from all business transactions. Further, it is 
a happy incident that this experiment has been tried in a county that 
illustrates generally the existence of good relations between landlord 


and tenant. 

These advantages cannot be overlooked when estimating the 
prosperity or welfare of the estate. They are greatly to be accounted 
of. But when these happy coincidences are duly weighed I believe 
there will be found in this system one preponderating principle of 
excellence in which is contained the secret of its success. I think it 
may be said to exist in the acknowledgment by different means, and 


especially by the free right of sale, of a proprietorship in the farm 
by the occupier—an acknowledgment that encourages him to take a 
substantial interest in the improvements on a farm of which he 
thereby becomes an owner as well as a holder. 

The agricultural property (for the town property is managed 
differently in some respects; consists of about 11,000 statute acres, 
held by farmers whose holdings vary from twenty to two hundred 
acres. The tenure is for whichever lasts longest, a lease for a life or 
thirty-one years. The landlord has the raw material on which he 
has spent nothing. The tenant or his predecessors have alone 
expended money and energy upon it. 

The landlord’s interest is consulted on a reletting at the expira- 
tion of the lease, when from one eighth to one fourth is added to 
Griffith’s valuation of the land only—treating Griffith’s valuations of 
the building as the valuation of the tenant’s property only. The 
variations in the valuation from one eighth to one fourth are decided 
by the nature of the soil, and by the contiguity of the farm in ques- 
tion to the town of Enniscorthy, which in spite of the higher rates 
increases its value. 

The tenant’s right is to the improvement on the raw material—the 
house—the farm buildings—the fences—and trees planted and re- 
gistered byhim. Therefore if a tenant wishes to renew a lease on the 
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expiration of an old one, all such improvements are treated as abso. 
lutely his own. 

It is quite possible for a landlord to regret that he could not 
under this system introduce newer, better, or a more convenient style 
of building, that he could not carry out for his tenants such reforms 
as he might deem advantageous and useful; but, on the other hand, 
this plan benefits him largely, as it assures an unanswerable security 
for the contentment and satisfaction of the tenant. At his own con- 
venience, in his own manner, consulting his own fancy, he can 
execute improvements, which, whatever their character, are the result 
of his own personal wishes, thoughts, and energy. We all know 
how very far this goes to make a home, its surroundings, and all its 
associations endeared to us. It has gone very far to make the tenantry 
of which’ I write conscious of a just pride themselves, and of the 
respect of others. This however is but the first instalment of success 
which a system based on this principle obtains. 

The second, the right of free sale by the tenant of all his own 
improvements, is even a larger and a more important benefit to both 
landlord and tenant. Let us suppose a tenant wishes to dispose of 
his holding before the expiration of his lease. By private treaty or 
public auction he offers for sale the goodwill or interest of his farm, 
asking of the incoming tenant or purchaser a price in proportion to 
his expenditure on improvements, and the length of the unexpired time 
of the lease; for which he may get from ten to fourteen years’ pur- 
chase of his annual rent. The tenant thus obtains all the advantage 
of his own industry and enterprise, and can gauge the worth of all the 
additions and improvements he has made by the success of his sale, 
and the prices it realises. 

As a rule the outgoing tenant nominates the incoming one. To 
prevent fraud the landlord has the right of veto, but it is hardly 
necessary to add that such a right would be exercised only for very 
rare and special reasons, for it is obvious that this system, by procur- 
ing a ready successor to a vacant farm, signifies the new man’s ap- 
proval of what he finds upon it, and his power to satisfy the outgoing 
man who is unwilling or unable to continue in the place. 

Of this ‘ free right of sale’ an advanced Liberal politician on the 
estate once remarked ‘that it was sufficient to enable a tenant to 
make, as well as to compensate him for, his outlay.’ By this nght of 
sale also a tenant can by private treaty get rid of debt, while a public 
auction is a fair test to him and others of the state of the farm; and as 
it is the outgoing tenant himself who thus treats with his successor, it 
may be easily understood how many subjects of discomfort and questions 
of petty annoyance are entirely removed from the common ground 
occupied by landlord and tenant. In a very material manner we find 
the landlord a gainer also by this practice—for if an outgoing tenant 
be in arrear for rent, that arrear is paid to him as a first charge out 
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of the purchase money ; while the balance has often enabled the out- 
going tenant to emigrate or start afresh on a smaller farm, or in 
another business. 

Lastly, on this estate where the above-mentioned system has been 
tried, for thirty-seven years there has been no case of eviction from 
an agricultural holding, in the sense of the tenant being removed and 
the farm passing to the landlord. 

There have been three cases of ejectment in twelve years, in the 
sense of a tenant being unable to pay rent and declining to sell; but 
in each of these cases the tenant was allowed a free sale after the 
sheriff had taken possession, the incoming tenant was accepted, the 
arrear paid to the landlord, and the tenant received a handsome 
balance. 

It may be summed up, therefore, that this experiment of fifty- 
eight years’ trial has been proved just and equal because it has resulted 
in general contentment and material advantage to landlord and 
tenant. The landlord can with justice feel proud of an independent 
and prosperous tenantry. 

A successful tenant farmer looks upon his tenure almost as an 
hereditary one, and may feel with increasing confidence that he holds 
in his own hands the fruit of his labours, while an unsuccessful man 
may yet hope to save in the wreck what he ventured in the enterprise. 
This system, which establishes to the tenant a sense of proprietorship, 
entails also an assured religious and political freedom, and thus 
forges additional links in the chain of mutual trust and respect. Nor 
can so large a portion of independence to the tenant be looked upon 
as any restriction of good to the landlord, as it is by the growth of 
that independence that the progress and prosperity of Irish Agri- 
culture may be reasonably measured. As Mr. Smyth wrote in his 
able letter on the land commission, the Irish land question is not 
one of title or race or confiscation; all that is past and can never 
be revived, But it is no less true that much of the unpleasantness 
that exists between landlords and their tenants is due to the experience 
of the past. A history of confiscation and bloodshed, the unfortunate 
manner in which religion has separated in politics and otherwise the 
wealthy from the poorer classes, and the previous attitude of the 
Irish aristocracy and landed classes who have clung for support to 
those institutions and measures which were the symbols as- they 
formed the support of a semi-political, semi-religious domination, are 
deplorable facts which have worked out their own retribution by 
inducing the Irish peasant and the Irish occupier to appeal for 
sympathy and advice to other than their natural counsellors. 
Happily the great monuments of religious and political injustice are 
now removed. 

The Irish Church has been disestablished. All religious qualifi- 
cations have been abolished. 
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The rights of the occupiers of the soil still remain to be adjusted, ' 

The fertility of Ireland has never been fully developed, because 
confidence, the parent of all development, has been absent. Nor can 
the hopes of those who desire a peasant proprietorship be realised 
unless the occupier is secured the fruits of his own labour and 
capital. No man can obtain land except by honest purchase, and to 
do so he must save, and to save he must be protected in his industry, 

Whatever scheme the Government may propose as the outcome 
of the Irish Land Commission, although it would be idle to imagine 
that any single scheme can be devised which would satisfy the case 
of each individual property, it will perform an incalculable service to 
Ireland if, by conferring upon the occupier security and confidence, 
he is encouraged to do justice to those natural advantages which the 
Almighty has so largely bestowed upon his country, and gains con- 
tentment and self-respect through the enjoyment of independence 
and the unhampered and free exercise of his industrial occupation. 
The object of this article will have been accomplished if it affords a 
practical proof of the success of a system which embodies security of 
tenure, moderate rents, and free sale. 

LYMINGTON. 
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